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The Dwight Sanderson 
Memorial Number 

A WORD concerning this issue of RURAL SOCIOLOGY is in order. 
Bruce Melvin, for many years closely associated with Sanderson 
at Cornell, was the first to suggest that one issue of Rural Soci- 
ology be devoted to articles concerned with the life and work 
of Dwight Sanderson. At the 1945 annual meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society in Chicago we called together all former stu- 
dents of Sanderson, who were piesent, to determine what form 
the memorial should take. At this meeting it was decided that 
a series of articles should be written. A delegation then requested 
that Carl Taylor and Lowry Nelson organize the issue and get 
the manuscripts in. To these two men, neither of whom were 
students of Sanderson but both of whom were among his closest 
friends, should go the credit of organizing this issue. All those 
who contributed papers except John Kolb and Carl Taylor were 
former students of Sanderson. 

Originally we planned to have one of those who knew Dwight 
Sanderson and his works best, organize an integrated article 
which would analyze Sanderson’s conceptual scheme and contri- 
butions and relate them to those of other outstanding sociologists. 
We thought that the more critical, objective, scientific and devoid 
of feeling this article could have been, the more Sanderson would 
have appreciated it and the more useful it would have been. Such 
a procedure might have avoided duplications and other weak- 
nesses of the present issue but it would not have been as effective 
in revealing the true esteem in which his friends and students 
held him. 

CHARLES P. LOOMIS 
C. HORACE HAMILTON 





Dwight Sanderson, 1878-1944 





Dwight Sanderson, Rural Social Builder 

By W. A. Anderson^ 


My first personal contact with 
Dwight Sanderson took place sixteen 
years ago when I came to Cornell to 
complete work for the Doctorate 
under his direction. I have been an 
intimate associate of his for each of 
the succeeding years until his death. 
In the first year I gained an impres- 
sion that deepened with the years of 
companionship. I came to know him 
then, as I know him now, a man with 
a dominant passion for the building 
of a better rural life through the de- 
velopment of the science of rural 
sociology. 

Dr. Sanderson, or ^‘Chief ' as we 
affectionately called him, never told 
me much about his parents or his life 
before he went away to college and 
I never made specific inquiry. I 
learned that his father had been a 
minister and that Dwight was born 
at Clio, Michigan, while his father 
was serving a pastorate there. I also 
learned that he spent his early days 
in Michigan and was an alumnus of 
Michigan Agricultural College, get- 
ting a bachelor of science degree from 
that institution in 1897. But his par- 
ents must have been strong believers 
in the devotion of one’s life to work 
for others. Not only did ‘‘Chief ’ spend 
his whole career of over 40 years in 
such activities, but his two younger 
brothers have been engaged in social 
and religious work for the whole of 

t Professor of Rural Sociology, Cornell 
University. 


their lives. This parental stimulus 
must have been a foundation stone 
for his final, major purpose, the de- 
velopment of a fine rural life through 
the science of rural society. 

Career as Entomologist 

One of the most interesting things 
to me about Dr. Sanderson’s career 
is that it arrived at its final goal 
through a process of long time devel- 
opment. The “Chief” did not begin 
his career of work for others in the 
broad human field where he finally 
completed his work. He started out 
to be an economic entomologist, 
hoping to aid others by helping to 
solve some of these problems. After 
he graduated from Michigan State, 
he came to Cornell and obtained a 
second bachelor’s degree. While at 
Cornell, he was a student of and 
assistant to Professor J. G. Needham, 
one of Cornell’s famous entomolo- 
gists, who has often facetiously re- 
marked that Dr. Sanderson was “a 
case of a fine entomologist gone 
wrong.” 

That Dr. Sanderson was “a fine en- 
tomologist” is proven by his record 
in this field. He left Cornell in 1898 
and went to the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College as Assistant State En- 
tomologist. In the fall of 1899 he be- 
came entomologist at the Delaware 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
where he remained until 1902. In 
1902 he became entomologist of the 
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State of Texas and professor of ento- 
mology in the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. After two years 
in Texas, he became professor of 
zoology at New Hampshire College, 
now the University of New Hamx)- 
shire, Durham, New Hampshire. 
After three years as professor of 
zoology, he became the director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at that institution. In the fall of 
1910, ‘‘Chief’ went to West Virginia 
to be Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture and the Director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, where 
he remained until 1915. It is clear 
from these steps that he made steady 
progress as an entomologist, rising 
from his first job, as an assistant to 
a position as chief entomologist for 
a state in the course of five years 
and then continuing on to administer 
entomological work on a state-wide 
basis. 

During the time he was an active 
entomologist, he constantly carried 
on research and continuously pub- 
lished the results of this work. His 
material began to appear in 1898 in 
scientific journals, magazines, and 
bulletins and not a year passed be- 
tween 1898 and 1916 without a num- 
ber of them being published. Work 
on aphids, san jose scale, the cod- 
dling moth, the cotton boll weevil, to 
name only a few, found their way 
. into print. In all, these articles and 
bulletins numbered almost one hun- 
dred 

During this same period, he was 
the author or joint author of four 
books. The first appeared in 1902. It 


was entitled Insects Injuriom to 
Staple Crops, Ten years later Insect 
Pests of Farm, Garden and Orchard 
was published, followed shortly by an 
Elementary Entomology co-authored 
with C. F. Jackson. In 1916, with 
L. M. Peairs, he presented School 
Entomology, 

When his work in entomology is 
considered, one fact stands out, the 
Chief wanted his exact science to 
help people. To control insects so as 
to achieve more production for bet- 
ter family living was his goal. He 
achieved it to a high degree. 

That his colleagues in entomology 
recognized his ability and deep pur- 
pose is confirmed by the fact that, 
in 1910, they made him president of 
the American Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists. He had shown 
an interest in the organizational 
affairs of this Association and made 
an important contribution to it by 
developing and presenting a practical 
plan for the financing of its journal, 
of which he was business manager 
from 1908 until 1911. Further evi- 
dence of his purpose to help others 
is shown by the interest he took in 
the movement to standardize insecti- 
cides and to require their accurate 
labeling. This activity culminated in 
the Federal Insecticide Act. For two 
decades, therefore, he was devoted 
to economic entomology and became 
a nationally known leader in this field. 

A College Administrator 

It has already been noted that 
while at the University of New 
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Hampshire, the Chief began to be 
involved in agricultural college ad- 
ministration as Director of the Ex- 
periment Station. He was called to 
West Virginia in 1910 to serve for 
6ve years as Dean of its College of 
Agriculture and as Director of its 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
These duties took him away more 
and more from his entomological 
projects and brought him increasing- 
ly in touch with the problems of hu- 
man relationships. To guide a College 
of Agriculture in its total service for 
the rural people of a state made him 
very conscious of the social and eco- 
nomic problems involved as well as 
those of technical agriculture. 

But there was another contributing 
factor to the development of what 
eventuated in a final determination 
to leave administrative work and to 
devote himself to the social problems 
of rural life. The Chief had married 
Anna Cecilia Blandford shortly after 
he went to Maryland to begin his first 
job in entomology. Cecilia Blandford 
was a farm girl who became a rural 
school teacher. Her constant interest 
in and contacts with rural problems 
kept Dwight Sanderson always face 
to face with social issues, so that the 
family background out of which he 
came and the family situation which 
he himself established worked quietly 
but effectively to push him into this 
new and unchartered field. It seemed 
almost inevitable, therefore, that, in 
spite of 20 years in an exact science 
field, he would decide to prepare him- 
self for work in Sociology and social 
relationships. This decision he made 


in 1916. In 1917, while still a national 
figure in entomology and college ad- 
ministration, he enrolled as a gradu- 
ate student of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Rural Sociologist 

Sometimes in one's lighter mo- 
ments, one is tempted to believe in 
fate or predestination. Many a wise 
ancient Greek would have said it was 
fate that brought Dwight Sanderson 
and Albert R. Mann to Chicago to 
study sociology at the same time and 
even to live in adjoining apartments. 
But most of us will probably conclude 
that it was just an accident. What- 
ever it was, it was a most important 
factor in the Chief's life. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey had decided 
that the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell should make the study of the 
Human Problems of Rural Life a 
major objective. Albert R. Mann had 
grown up with Dr. Bailey and was 
his close associate and secretary of 
the College. Mann had absorbed 
Bailey's enthusiasm for the human 
side of agriculture and so he accepted 
appointment as professor of rural 
sociology and head of a new Depart- 
ment of Rural Social Organization, 
the first such department to be estab- 
lished in a college of agriculture. But 
fate or whatever it is, decided that 
Albert R. Mann, after his work at 
Chicago, should return to Cornell, not 
as professor of rural sociology but as 
Dean of the College of Agriculture. 
Cornell, then, needed a professor of 
rural sociology and a head to develop 
the program of this new department. 
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Sanderson was Mann's selection to 
come to Cornell in this capacity. He 
arrived on October the fifteenth, 1918 
and spent, thereafter, exactly 26 
years in this post. 

a. Scientific Contributions to 
Rural Sociology 

What were the accomplishments of 
this quarter of a century given to the 
new and undeveloped field ? I will cite 
a number. None will be more impor- 
tant to my way of thinking than his 
passionate devotion and his specific 
contributions to the building of rural 
sociology as a science. This was the 
keynote of all his work. His previous 
educational background was in an 
exact science. When he came into 
rural sociology, he made the search 
for the principles by which the phe- 
nomena of rural life operate, his 
major goal. Now he was not simply 
desirous of describing the structure 
and functioning of rural phenomena 
for their own sake; he said, and I 
know that it was his theme through 
his whole career as a rural sociolo- 
gist: “The sociology of rural life is 
especially concerned with the struc- 
ture and functioning of the various 
types of social groups, and the appli- 
cation fo these scientific data to so- 
cial organization.” This statement 
came in the early days of his career 
and when he published his final book 
irr this field in 1942, he gave it the 
title, “Rural Sociology and Rural So- 
cial Organization.” He always held 
that a good rural social organization 
could not be built except as it was 
founded on sound principles. 


The Chief, therefore, set out to 
contribute to a science. His first 
question was, “What are the phe- 
nomena of rural life and how may 
they be described?” Taking a clue 
from the work of Galpin, and getting 
support from the theory of Simmel, 
he laid his foundation in the study 
of the social group, especially the lo- 
cality groups, the community and the 
neighborhood. Between 1918 and 
1921, he made an exhaustive study 
of the history of the rural community 
which he presented as his Doctor's 
dissertation to the University of Chi- 
cago in 1921 and which was published 
later in book form under the title. 
The Rural Community: The Natural 
History of a Sociological Group. This 
was the spring board for the most 
intensive research he did. For about 
15 years, he and his graduate stu- 
dents conducted researches describ- 
ing the community patterns of New 
York rural counties. He summarized 
and synthesized this work in an im- 
portant Cornell University Experi- 
ment station bulletin: Rural Social 
and Economic Areas in Central New 
York. 

Another significant scientific con- 
tribution has to do with the Social 
Group. If, he reasoned, the social 
group is the most general structural 
form in a society, then sociology can- 
not advance far as a science, until it 
describes and classifies groups. To 
this he also devoted much study. He 
conducted for a number of years a 
graduate seminar on the structural 
characteristics and classification of 
different types of social groups. He 
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published several journal papers on 
Group Description and Group Classi- 
fication. He urged his students to 
work in this area of sociology as one 
basic and most promising. Because 
of this intensive, long-time work, the 
Chief has made a most substantial 
contribution to the construction of a 
real scientific rural sociology. 

b. Social Welfare 

But I must not lose sight in my 
enthusiasm for this scientific work, 
of the fact that my colleague also 
contributed to practical rural social 
organization and welfare. Again, I re- 
peat, he wanted to help rural people. 
Science must be the foundation. But 
practical programs were possible. 
Early, therefore, in his work at Cor- 
nell he developed the extension divi- 
sion of the department with programs 
of community organization, rural rec- 
reation, rural dramatics, leadership 
training for youth and adult organi- 
zations, and many others. Early in 
his sociological career he published a 
small book. The Farmer and His 
Community, the thesis of which is 
that farm folks should work together 
in their local community for a better 
social and economic life. This thesis 
he expanded in a later volume with 
his associate, Robert Poison, titled 
Rural Community Organization, This 
is a volume of practical suggestions 
on how and what to do in rural com- 
munity work. Perhaps his most sig- 
nificant emphasis in this area was on 
the development of the centralized 
school as the chief integrating force 
in the natural rural communities of 
the country. 


c. Work with Students 

“The just man passeth away but 
his light remaineth” says an ancient 
book. This is true of Chief. His light 
remains, particularly in his graduate 
students. As the years of teaching 
and research rolled by for him at 
Cornell the number of men and 
women who came to study with him 
increased at a rapid rate, and when 
his quarter of a century was done, 
40 persons had received doctorates, 
many had obtained master’s diplo- 
mas, and a host had been in his 
classes. I was tempted to name some 
of these students, tell what they have 
been doing in Rural Sociology and 
state where they are working, but I 
cannot name them all, and since omis- 
sions would leave out many who are 
achieving magnificently, I will only 
say that they are now operating in 
the colleges of agriculture, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
many national organizations in this 
country, and in many foreign lands, 
as teachers, research workers and ex- 
tension specialists in rural sociology, 
so that his influence is extended 
throughout the world. I cannot re- 
frain from telling that, just as I was 
in the midst of writing this last sen- 
tence, a man with a Ph.D, from the 
University of Edinborough who had 
been a Resident Doctor under San- 
derson in 1937, came into my office 
to get a recommendation for a re- 
newal of this privilege for the 1946-46 
academic year. Since his year of post- 
doctoral work, he has been teaching 
and doing extension work in rural 
sociology at Beirut, Syria, spreading 
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the influence of the Chief into the 
rural areas of that land. This illus- 
tration could be multiplied many 
times, for there are men and women 
in India, China, Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, and many European countries who 
are spreading his work. 

Dwight Sanderson’s influence on 
students was not because he was an 
inspiring lecturer. He could not spell 
bind. But he was an excellent discus- 
sion leader, incisive, kindly, critical, 
and always constructive, with the 
ability to get students to think for 
themselves and to have confidence in 
their thinking. So they came to him, 
somewhat tremblingly at times, but 
always with the feeling that they 
would be helped. 

d. Writings in Rural Sociology 

The Chief began to write in the 
field of Rural Sociology immediately 
after he began to study the subject. 
While at the University of Chicago, 
and looking forward to his ultimately 
teaching rural sociology, he made a 
study of the “Teaching of Rural So- 
ciology, particularly in the Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities.” He 
published the results in the January, 
1917 issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology, This was his first article 
in the new field, but, as in entomolo- 
gy, not 'a year passed after 1917, 
without many productions from his 
pen. In all they include five books, 
17 research bulletins, chiefly from 
the Experiment Station at Cornell, 
48 articles in scientific journals and 
magazines, and a list of reports, pro- 
ceedings, and book reviews number- 


ing in the sixties. His last published 
writing was a review of Liberty Hyde 
Baile/s The Holy Earth, appearing 
in the September, 1943 issue of 
Rural Sociology. This book had been 
reprinted in early 1943 through the 
efforts of the Christian Rural Fellow- 
ship and Dr. Sanderson’s last ivritten 
message was to urge rural pastors, 
educators, and sociologists to study 
it for “it is a deeply religious book, 
and because it combines religious per- 
ception with a practical philosophy 
of human behavior and procedure.” 

Someone once asked me which of 
the Chief’s writings in rural sociology 
would be the most enduring. Of 
course, one cannot answer such a 
question. But if I were to select sev- 
eral that I think will influence rural 
sociology for a long time, I would 
pick his three books. The Rural Com- 
munity, Rural Community Organi- 
zation and Rural Sociology and Rural 
Social Organization, together with 
his research bulletin. Rural Social 
and Economic Areas in Central New 
York and a journal article, “Scien- 
tific Research in Rural Sociology.” 

e. Organizational Activities 

A person with the point of view 
that dominated Dr. Sanderson would 
have to participate in the wider ac- 
tivities influencing American Country 
Life. Chief did more than his share 
of work in these areas. The first such 
relationship that stands out is with 
the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. When this organization came 
into being in 1919, he became a mem- 
ber of its Board of Directors and 
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later its Secretary. He worked with 
the organization for many years and 
was its President in 1938. A particu- 
larly constructive thing which he did 
in this organization was his editor- 
ship of the volume, Farm Income 
and Farm lAfe. This is a series of 
thoughtful papers on the relation of 
social and economic factors in rural 
progress and still has much to con- 
tribute to a better rural life. 

When the rural sociologists were 
few in number and needed the stimu- 
lus of mutual association, Sanderson 
helped to organize the Rural Soci- 
ology Section of the American Socio- 
logical Society and was the first 
chairman of this sectional group. 
After the rural sociologists increased 
in number to the point where they 
felt the need for a separate organi- 
zation to promote their common in- 
terests, although Dr. Sanderson was 
at first opposed to separation from 
the American Sociological Society, he 
yielded to the desires of his colleagues 
and helped to organize the Rural So- 
ciological Society and to establish its 
journal. Rural Sociology. He was 
elected the first president of this or- 
ganization and did much to insure its 
success. 

But the Chief did not lessen his 
interest and activity in the parent 
sociological society. He worked on its 
committees, presided at its confer- 
ences and prepared papers for presen- 
tation at its sessions. That his socio- 
logical colleagues considered him one 
of their number is attested by the 
fact that he was elected President 
of the American Sociological Associ- 
ation for 1942. 


Dr. Sanderson served on practically 
every major committee planning for 
expansions or developments in rural 
sociological research, extension or 
teaching and wrote or assisted in pre- 
paring the reports that presented 
policies and planning during 1918 to 
1943. During 1933 he went to Wash- 
ington to organize the social research 
division of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and was instru- 
mental in working out a system of 
cooperative research in rural social 
welfare problems between the States 
and the Federal government. 

f. Activities as a Local Citizen 

One would be justified in conclud- 
ing that a person who was as busily 
engaged in his professional activities 
as the Chief would have little time 
to participate in the activities of his 
local community. But this is not true. 
Chief believed in the development of 
the local community as the means for 
getting a better life for all the peo- 
ple. Therefore, he played his role as 
a good citizen. His principal interests 
in the city of Ithaca where Cornell 
is located, included several organiza- 
tions. He was a director for many 
years of the Social Service League 
which operates two settlement houses 
in the community. He worked on the 
Boards of the Family Society, the lo- 
cal Red Cross, the Community Chest, 
and the Council of Social Agencies. 
He organized the Town and County 
Social Workers’ Club. These public 
activities suggests how broad his 
community interests were and show 
how much his usefulness was recog- 
nized by his fellow citizens. 
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g. Personal Characteristics 

What manner of man was this per- 
son who attained eminence in two dis- 
tinct fields of science, a thing rarely 
achieved in one lifetime, and at the 
same time performed so many public 
services, both on a national and local 
basis ? 

My years of almost daily meeting 
with him made me vividly aware that 
he was always quietly serious. The 
problems of rural life and of society 
in general were in his mind at all 
times and he was always ardently 
working at some of them, trying to 
add his stint to their solution. As a 
result, while he possessed a cordial 
kindliness, at times he seemed overly 
serious. He was never humorous. I 
do not remember hearing him tell a 
funny story or relate a comical inci- 


dent. I recall that when he was an 
after-dinner speaker at an annual 
sociological society meeting and fol- 
lowed several men who related hu- 
morous stories or described funny 
situations, he stated frankly that he 
could not be witty and went on to 
give a thoughtful, earnest talk on the 
fields of research in sociology. 

I certainly do not want to give the 
impression that my friend was mo- 
rose. He was never that. He was a 
man of genuine good-will and warm 
friendliness, so that his students, col- 
leagues, and friends loved to visit in 
his home. To me he was a true social 
builder who possessed what the Chi- 
nese teacher said the true social 
builder must have, the head of the 
scientist, the hand of the farmer, and 
the heart of the religious devotee. 


Dwight Sanderson — Social Scientist 

By Carl C. Taylor^ 


It is my conviction that Dwight 
Sanderson was one of the most scien- 
tific sociologists of all time. That this 
is not more widely recognized is 
probably due to two things — that he 
worked m the field of rural sociology 
with which so-called “high power” 
sociologists are not too familiar, and 
that the vast majority of sociologists 
have not been concerned primarily 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 


with the patient and painstaking type 
of work required to develop a science. 
Sanderson came into the field of soci- 
ology with a training and experience 
in exact science and brought with 
him not only an appreciation but an 
exact knowledge of scientific meth- 
ods. He began immediately, and never 
ceased, to use that knowledge and 
training in social research and in his 
teaching and writing. A discussion of 
his research work needs to be pre- 
ceded by somewhat of a recital of the 
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theories and methods by which all of 
his efforts were directed. 

His first theoretical wrestling with 
the problem of social science was in 
his doctor’s dissertation, The Rural 
Community: The Natural History of 
a Sociological Group, published in 
1921,^ and in his first sociology re- 
search bulletin, The Social Areas of 
Otsego County, New York (with 
Warren Thompson joint author), 
published in 1923 His most sys- 
tematic presentation of theory and 
methods was, “Group Description” 
and “A Preliminary Group Classifi- 
cation Based on Structure.”’^ 

For 25 years he worked systemati- 
cally to make a definitive contribu- 
tion to the development of scientific 
sociology, presenting his theory of 
scientific methods in various articles, 
in the research of himself and stu- 
dents and in his graduate seminars. 
Fortunately, his location at an Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, where he 
could do field social research, made it 
possible to practice what he preached 
and a large body of graduate students 
not only made it possible for him to 
train them in scientific methods but 
guide them in a great many concrete 
field studies. 

Sanderson believed that the first 
step in any scientific analysis is “to 
describe and classify phenomena” and 
last step is “a consideration of the 
significance of scientific findings for 

^ The University of Chicago Abstracts 
of Theses, Humanistic Series, Vol. II, 1921. 

* Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin 422 (July, 1923). 

* Social Forces, XVI (March, 1938), 
309-19, and XVII (December, 1938), 196- 
201 . 


constructive use.” He did not, how- 
ever, confuse or even mix, means 
and ends in either his thinking or 
work. The means is science and 
science is method ; the ends is human 
welfare and depends on science, plus 
many other things. He believed that 
one need have no difficulty in select- 
ing fields for social analysis which 
are also areas of social welfare. Once 
such a field is selected, even spe- 
cifically because it is an area of social 
welfare concern, it must be analyzed 
by the most rigid and valid methods 
of science. Immediately after he en- 
tered the field of sociology he began 
wrestling with the issues of what are 
the basic social phenomena and how 
can they be scientifically analyzed. He 
believed that “forms of human associ- 
ation,” groups, constituted basic so- 
cial phenomena, were significant in 
human welfare and were susceptible 
of scientific analysis. He set himself 
the task of making a systematic con- 
tribution in this field. Because his 
laboratory was rural life or rural so- 
ciety he worked on the analysis of 
rural groups. 

He did not attempt to delimit com- 
pletely the field of sociology but 
starting with two concepts which are, 
so to speak, axiomatic, viz., “The ob- 
jective of any science is a description 
of its phenomena” and, quoting Lund- 
berg, “The explanation of social 
groupings and their behavior as 
groups is generally regarded as the 
basic problem of sociology,”^ he set 
the issue as follows: “Until we take 
the trouble to describe different kinds 

* ^‘Group Description,” op. cif., p. 309. 
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of groups with the same care that a 
biologist describes a species, genus, 
or family of plant or animal life, we 
shall fail to have any adequate un- 
derstanding of the nature of groups.*'^ 
He had much earlier written, “If we 
are to have a scientific knowledge of 
these (human) groups, we must first 
be able to identify them, which will 
involve a knowledge of those charac- 
teristics of structure which make 
possible their identification.® In 
“Group Description” he elaborated on 
this necessity of identification but 
showed that it was only the first step 
in accurate and analytical description. 
His generalized statements were, 
“The discovery of the categories 
which encompass the various char- 
acteristic forms of group behavior 
and their logical arrangement,, is a 
task which must be undertaken be- 
fore we can have a complete outline 
of group description. ... As in other 
sciences, the purpose of description 
and classification is not mere taxono- 
my, but to bring out differences of 
structure associated with differences 
of behavior which will enable us to 
better understand the behavior and 
to be able to predict what it will be 
under given conditions.” The basic 
categories of group description pre- 
sented in this article^ were: I, Iden- 
tity, II'. Composition, III. Inter-group 
relationships, IV. Intra-group rela- 
tionships, V. Structure and mechan- 
ism. From 3 to 13 sub-categories were 


•/Wd., p. 311. 

• '^Scientific Research in Rural Sociolo^,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, 
(September, 1927), 181. 

* "Group Description,” op. cit., pp. 318-19. 


listed under each broad category for 
the purpose of guaranteeing precision 
of identification and description and 
comparability in various analyses. 

In his article, “A Preliminary 
Group Classification Based on Struc- 
ture,” and in his and Foster's, “A 
Sociological Case Study of Farm 
Families,” Sanderson revealed clear- 
ly that he was concerned primarily 
with scientific methodology, not with 
a philosophical or reform doctrine of 
society. In the latter article he said, 
“. . . we have taken the position held 
in a previous paper (Scientific Re- 
search in Rural Sociology) that soci- 
ology is a study of human association 
and factors influencing the evolution, 
development, structure, and function- 
ing of the various forms. Under this 
term ‘forms of human association' 
we would include not only various 
types of groups, but also the estab- 
lished forms of human association 
created by these groups, including 
human institutions such as marriage, 
naturalization, burial, and so on. . . .” 
Thus was undertaken a study of farm 
families which included their cla'^i- 
fication into “types” by means of 
careful description.® This was typical 
of all of Sanderson's research. No so- 
ciologist was ever more consistent 
and more persistent in using what he 
believed to.be methods of analysis 
which would help to build a body of 
scientific knowledge. 

That he did not select groups as 
the objects of his research merely 
because he thought he saw an easy 
way to analyze them by the methods 

•The Family, XI (June, 1930), 107-x<^ 
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of science is indicated in the first book 
he wrote The Rural Community, pub- 
lished ten years after it was written. 
He stated a welfare purpose as his 
objective. He said, that his "'object” 
was "to secure a knowledge of the 
orces and principles which infiuence 
he formation, persistence, and de- 
line of various types of locality 
rroups,”® but he also said "The form 
of the rural community changes, but 
a locality which makes possible the 
satisfaction of their primary interests 
is essential for the social organization 
of an agricultural people.”’ During 
his professional career he studied and 
stimulated the study of other types 
of rural social groups but his con- 
sistent and systematic study of rural 
locality groups was a demonstration 
of type of work and specialization 
which explained him as a scientist. In 
the twenty-five years he was head of 
the Department of Rural Organiza- 
tion at Cornell University, he was 
author or joint author of 13 field 
research studies, 8 of which were 
studies of various aspects of rural 
loo^iiity groups. Probably most out- 
standing among these was, Rural 
Social and Economic Areas in Cen- 
tral New York, which was published 
midway in his career as a sociolo- 
gist.^^ 

It is more a commentary on other 
sociologists than on Sanderson that 
he came to be thought of as one who 
was interested only in locality groups 

• The Rural Community (Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1932), p. V, preface. 

p. 666. 

“Cornell Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 559 (Ithaca, New York, May, 
19 '?*’ . 


and especially in the rural communi- 
ty. I knew him exceedingly well and 
think I know exactly why he spe- 
cialized so sharply. He was interested 
in the analysis of other than com- 
munity locality groups and was deep- 
ly interested in other than structural 
analysis. He was, however, convinced 
that sociology would never gain the 
rank of science by argument ; that it 
would not develop on the basis of 
episodic research, in the process of 
which each researcher selected an ob- 
ject of passing interest and attempted 
to study it by some new and clever 
methods of analysis. He was con- 
vinced that the basic and well tested 
methods of science were usable in 
analyzing social phenomena but it 
would require detailed, painstaking 
work to accomplish such analyses and 
thus require specialization on the part 
of sociologists. He selected social 
groups as his special object of study, 
largely narrowed his field to commu- 
nity and then further narrowed it to 
rural locali' r groups. Because he did 
this, no rural sociologist, and prob- 
ably no sociologist, has in the last 25 
years made so concrete and detailed 
a contribution to the science of soci- 
ology as he did through his own work 
and that of his students.’^ 


“ See especially: Locating the Rural Coin- 
munity, N. Y. State Col. of Agric., Cornell 
Reading Course for the Farm Lesson 158, 
(Ithaca, N. Y., June, 1920), pp. 415-36; 
with Warren S. Thompson, The Social Areas 
of Otsego County, New York, Cornell Univ. 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bui. 422, (July, 1923) ; 
with C. R. Wasson, Relation of Community 
Ai^eas to Town Government in the State of 
New York, Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Bui. 555, (April, 1933) ; Social and Eco- 
nomic Areas of Broome County, New York, 
1928, Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta. Bui. 
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Because he decided to make his own 
major contribution in the field of 
structural analysis he very early de- 
cided to secure for his staff at Cornell 
others who would be specialists in 
functional analysis. He believed that 
functional analysis could best be 
done by social psychologists and he 
thought of social psychology as a 
separate social science which required 
specialized training. He had very 
early said, “I emphasize this confu- 
sion between sociology and social psy- 
chology because the lack of speciali- 
zation has resulted in giving us mere- 


659, (Ithaca, N. Y., May, 1933) ; with W. G. 
Mather, Jr. and T. H. Townsend, A Study 
of Rural Community Development in Wa- 
terville. New Yorky Cornell Univ. Aprric. 
Exp. Sta. Bui. 608, (Ithaca, N. Y., June, 
1934) ; Rural Social and Economic Areas m 
Central New York, Cornell Univ. Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Bui. 614, (Ithaca, N. Y., June, 
1934) ; Ecological Units of Rural Organiza- 
tion, The Human Ecology of a County, So- 
cial Science Research Council Bui. 12, (New 
York, March, 1933), pp. 16-36; Locatmg 
the Rural Community, Cornell Ext. Bui. 413, 
(Ithaca, N. Y., June, 1939) ; School Cen- 
tralization and the Rural Community, Cor- 
nell Ext. Bui. 446, (Ithaca, N. Y., Septem- 
ber, 1940) ; with Harold F. Dom, The Rural 
Neighborhoods of Otsego County, New York, 
1921, Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta. Mimeo, 
Bui. 2, (Ithaca, N. Y., March, 1934) ; with 

S. Earl Grigsby, The Social Characteristics 
of Erin — A Rural Town in Southern New 
York, Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta, Mimeo. 
Bui. 10, (Ithaca, N. Y., August, 1943). 
Glenn Aimer Bakkum, A Social Study of a 
Rural Area in Tompkins County, Thesis for 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Cornell 
University, (Ithaca, New York, Sept., 
1928) ; Raymond E. Wakeley, The Social 
Areas of Schuyler County, New York, The- 
sis for Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Cornell Univ., (Ithaca, N. Y., 1928); Irwin 

T. Sanders, The Sociology of a Bulgarian 
Shopshi Village, Thesis for Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, Cornell Univ., (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1938) ; Douglas Ensminger, Diagnosing 
Rural Community Organization, Thesis for 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Cornell 
Univ., (Ithaca, N. Y., June, 1939). 


ly a lot of interesting and more or 
less valuable generalizations concern- 
ing group behavior, but few general 
principles based upon exact observa- 
tions and capable of scientific verifi- 
cation. ... In considering the objec- 
tives of research in sociology, I woul 
therefore distinguish sharply betwee 
sociology as the science of the formt 
of human association, their structure 
and origin, and social psychology at 
the science of human behavior.”^® It 
was, however, his conviction that only 
by specialization that exact analysis 
could be accomplished which led him 
to separate sociology and social psy- 
chology. In his final book, however, 
he said, “Social psychology is . . . the 
partner of sociology in the study of 
group life. . . He therefore stimu- 
lated research in social psychology 
and made great use of it in his gen- 
eral analysis of rural life.’® 

Proof that he was interested in 
other than the locality aspects of 
group behavior and interested in 
other than structural aspects of 
groups is to be found in the other 
five (than locality-group studies) of 
his own thirteen research bulletins 
and is still more ample in the writings 

” “Scientific Research in Rural Sociology,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, XXXIII 
(September, 1927), 182-3. 

“ Rural Sociology and Rural Social Or- 
ganization (John Wiley and Sons, New 
York, 1942), p. 16. 

“ See “Studies in Rural Leadership,” with 
Robert W. Nafe and Sanderson, Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, 
XXIII (1929), 163-76; also the following 
chapters in Rural Sociology, op, cit; 25, 
“Class and Caste in Rural Society”; 26, 
“Social Interaction in Rural Society”; and 
27, “Social Change and Social Trends in 
Rural Society.” 
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of persons who worked under his 
guidance.'" Furthermore, all of the 


” See especially Sanderson’s A Survey of 
SieknesB in Rural AreoM in Cortland Coun- 
ty. New York, Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Memoir 112 (Ithaca» N. Y., March, 1929) ; 
with Chester R. Wasson, Relation of Com- 
munity ArecLS to Town Government in the 
State of New York, Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Bui. 555 (Ithaca, N. Y., April, 1933) ; 
Relation of Size of Community to Marital 
Status, Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta. Me- 
moir 200 (Ithaca, N. Y., February, 1937) ; 
with W. A. Anderson, Membership Rela- 
tions in Cooperative Organizations, Cornell 
Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta. Mimeo. Bui. 9 (Ithaca, 
N. Y., April, 1943) ; Research Memorandum 
on Rural lAfe in the Depression, Social 
Science Research Council Bui. 34, (New 
York, 1937) ; “The Relations of the Farm- 
er to Rural and Urban Groups,” Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, 
XXII (1928), 100-110; with Robert W. 
Nafe, “Studies in Rural Leadership,” Pub- 
lications of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, XXIIT (1929), 163-176; “Changes in 
the Farm Family,” Religious Education, 
XIX (February, 1924), 22-31; “Science and 
the Changing Modem Family,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XXII (October, 1930), 
810-818; and “Trends in Family Life To- 
day,” Journal of Home Economics, XXIV 
(April, 1932), 311-321. Harold C. Hoffsom- 
mer. The Relation of Cities and Larger Vil- 
lages to Changes in Rural Trade and Social 
Areas in Wayne County, New York, Thesis 
for Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Cornell 
Univ. (Ithaca, New York, June, 1929) ; 
Hashem Amir Ali, Social Change in the 
Hyderabard State in India cls Affected by 
the Influence of Western Culture, Thesis 
for Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Cornell 
Univ. (Ithaca, N. Y., Sept., 1929); Mrs. 
Alice Belle Salter, Membership in Certain 
Youth Organizations as Affecting the Be- 
havior of High School Students, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Thesis for Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, Cornell Univ., (Ithaca, N. Y., 
Jan., 1939) ; Amy Agnes Gessner, Selec- 
tive Factors in Migration in a Rural New 
York State Community, Thesis for Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, Cornell Univ., 
(Ithaca, N. Y., Sept., 1939) ; Duane L. 
Gibson, Membership Relations of Farmers 
Milk Marketing Organizations in New York 
State, Thesis for Decree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, Cornell Univ., (Ithaca, N. Y., 
Sept., 1940) ; J. Edwin Los^, Membership 
Relations of a Cooperative Purchasing As- 
sociation, Thesis for Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, Cornell Univ., (Ithaca, N. Y., 


locality-group studies dealt with the 
functional as well as the structural 
aspects of these groups. 

The only other social group to 
which Sanderson gave any consider- 
able part of his research time and 
talent, and to which he gave detailed 
attention in his teaching, was the 
rural family. A whole article in this 
issue is dedicated to his contribution 
in that field, but I want to show here 
how thoroughly and systematically 
scientific his work was in that field. 
He and Foster, in 1929, set forth “An 
Outline of the Sociology of the Fam- 
ily” and suggested what they thought 
would be significant research in this 
field.'" In 1930 they presented an out- 
line for family case studies which 
they prefaced with the statements, 

. . we have taken the position . . . 
that sociology is a study of the forms 
of human association and factors in- 
fluencing the evolution, development, 
structure and functioning of these 
various forms” ; and “In outlining the 
sociology 01 the monogamic family 
from the above view^point we suggest 
types of families based on (1) struc- 
tural elements, such as size, sex and 
age; (2) legal types; and (3) types 
based on internal relationships, such 
as sub-groups, relations of dominance 
or concensus, and common and diver- 
gent activities.” The outline, or out- 

Sept., 1940) ; and William M. Smith, Jr., 
Participation of Rural Young Married 
Couples in Group Activities, Thesis for De- 

f ree of Doctor of Philosophy, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y., Sept., 1942). 

” The Sociology of the Family, by Sander- 
son and R. G. Foster, Cornell Univ. Agri. 
Exp. Sta., New York, Mimeo. Bui. 1, (De- 
cember 1, 1929). 
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lines, presented were prescriptions 
for observing, classifying and analyz- 
ing one family after another in a sys- 
tematic and, they believed, a scien- 
tific way.^® Sanderson later set forth 
his conviction about the necessity of 
doing research in the family by such 
a method. He said, “If sociological 
science is capable of making any sig- 
nificant contribution to our knowl- 
edge of family life, it must first estab- 
lish definite categories of description, 
it must then devise and test means 
for obtaining data accurately, and 
finally it must find means of estab- 
lishing the frequency with which 
given phenomena occur with relation 
to certain conditions before its gen- 
eralizations can be usefully applied.”^® 

This is as good a place as any to 
comment on why Sanderson did not 
follow along with the statistics cult 
which was so prevalent, especially in 
the early days, of his sociological 
career. He knew that it was impera- 
tive in social analysis to “establish 
the frequency with which different 
phenomena occur with relation to cer- 
tain conditions,” but apparently did 
not believe, as is often asserted, that 
“in the social science statistics is the 
analogue of science.” Nor did he be- 
lieve that statistics, or any other 
method of quantification was itself 
either the first or last step in scien- 
tific analysis. It could not help to 
identify significant group phenomena 
and could not completely describe 

"A Sociolofdcal Case Study of Farm 
Families/' by Sanderson and R. G. Foster, 
The Family ^ XI (June, 1930), 107-14. 

““Sociological Analysis of the Family,” 
Social Forces, XII (December, 1933), 230- 
236. 


their composition, inter-relationships, 
or structure. It might help on some 
of these but is inadequate for com- 
plete group description which is the 
sine quo non of scientific analysis. 
He encouraged some statistical re- 
search but only when it served the 
ends of more accurate and complete 
decsription than could otherwise be 
accomplished. 

The fact that he named the depart- 
ment which he headed at Cornell, 
“Rural Organization,” probably lent 
further credence to those who be- 
lieved Sanderson was interested only 
in social structure. This was not true 
even though in a semi-popular article 
he once described “rural organization 
as the science of rural life.”^® His 
department did extension as well as 
research work and he believed that 
sociology's greatest contribution to 
social action and welfare is its knowl- 
edge of social organization. He en- 
titled his basic textbook, Rural Soci- 
ology and Rural Social Organization, 
and stated his purpose to be a con- 
sideration of “the objectives and 
methods of rural sociology as a sci- 
ence, and its relation to social organi- 
zation as a means of advancing the 
welfare of rural people.”^^ I think 
this may be taken as his reason for 
giving his department the same title 
as he did his textbook. He believed 
and promoted science but believed 
that rural sociology should be more 
than scientific research. He believed 

“ “The Science of Country Life,” The 
Cornell Countryman, XIX (November, 
1921), 39. 

Rural Sociology and Rural Social Or- 
ganization, op, cit,, p. 9. 
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that effective rural organization re- 
quired the contributions of other 
sciences than rural sociology and that 
welfare depended on more than soci- 
ology and all other sciences combined. 
I submit that this too is characteris- 
tic of a great scientist, none of whom 
attempts to make a complete religion 
or philosophy of science, much less of 
his own specialized science. Sander- 
son personally wrote the sentence, 
“The primary aim of rural sociology 
is the improvement of the conditions 
of the people on the land,” which ap- 
pears in a joint report on social re- 
search.2- He asserted in one of the 
last things he wrote, “Fundamental 
research is sterile, its value unproven, 
without its application.”^*'* 

He was always interested in human 
welfare and even though incurably 
scientific in theories, methods and 
practices of research, lent himself 
and attempted to translate his scien- 
tific knowledge, even his scientific 
techniques into instruments of social 
action. His writings in the fields of 
action are almost as ample as in the 
field of science. Not only were the 
results of research bulletins presented 
in useful extension pamphlets and 
papers presented before action 
groups, but he made his methods of 
analysis available to those who want- 
ed to make practical use of his knowl- 
edge of group organizations and 

" The Field of Research in Rural So^ 
ciology, by Sanderson, Carl C. Taylor and 
C. E. Lively, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., (October, 1938). 

““Sociology as a Means to Democracy," 
American Sociological Review ^ Vlll (Feb- 
ruary, 1943), 8. 


group behavior. His first published 
book in sociology, The Fanner and 
His Community, was for practical 
use^^ and his Leadership for Rural 
Life, was literally a manual for rural 
organization leaders.^® His and Poi- 
son’s (R.A.), Rural Community Or- 
ganization, had large sections which 
serve this same purpose,^® and one of 
his earliest articles was on “An Ex- 
tension Program in Rural Social Or- 
ganization.”-^ A few years later he 
spoke to the same organization on 
“Present Opportunities of Land Grant 
Institutions in the Field of Rural 
Welfare.”-'' He was the first Secre- 
tary and later President of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association. He 
wrote at times for the Survey on 
rural social work and on social or- 
ganizations.-'^ Probably the thing in 
which he had right to the greatest 
satisfaction was the use made of his 
studies of rural locality groups by the 
Regents Inquiry in New York State 
in 1935-36. He and his colleagues had 
made man^ studies on the location 
and size of natural rural areas, some 
studies of rural villages and he had 
written a Rural School Leaflet as 
early as 1922 entitled, “Map Your 
School District.” He did all of these 
things because he was convinced that 

" The Farmer and His Community, (Har- 
court Brace and Co., New York, 1922). 

" Leadership for Rural Life, (Associated 
Press, New York, 1940). 

“ (John Wiley and Sons, 1939). 

Proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth An- 
nual Convention of the Association of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations at New Orleans, 1921. 

^Ibid., 48th Convention, 1934. 

**See Survey, XXXXII (May 17, 1919), 
282-293; and XXXXVI (May 21. 1921), 
240-241. 
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“research without action is sterile.” 

In later years Sanderson became in- 
terested in the application of science 
to larger areas of social behavior, to 
regions and to regional and even na- 
tional planning. He recognized a re- 
gion as quite a different group than 
those upon which he had done most 
of his research, in fact was not sure 
that a region is a group. He thorough- 
ly understood the ecologists' and even 
the anthropologists' concepts of a re- 
gion but found neither of them ade- 
quate. He commented that, “Sociolo- 
gy may probably use both these con- 
cepts, as well as those of other social 
sciences. But if the region or district 
is to be a sociological concept, it must 
be more than these and it must have 
the characteristics of a sociological 
group.''-^” When proven to be such and 
clearly defined he would believe it 
could and expect it to be scientifically 
analyzed. 

His comments on planning are 
equally interesting and consistent. In 
Rural Sociology he said, “There is 
fundamental need to change our atti- 
tudes toward social change from one 
of desire for absolutes to a willing- 
ness to regard life as an adventure 
and to try social inventions with the 
experimental attitude of science,''*’^ 
In another place he had said, “Science 
grows . by discovery, invention, and 
generalization, which is subject to the 
test of experiment and the criticism 
of opposing theories. Out of this 
comes an accepted body of knowledge. 
In the planning process we need the 


^ Rural Sociology, op, cit, pp. 299-300. 
” Ibid,, p. 641. 


same procedure. First, research to get 
the facts ; then discussion of the con- 
clusions by competent authorities; 
then executive action,''^^ 

I believe I can conclude this me- 
morial article to Dwight Sanderson — 
Social Scientist — ^by selecting state- 
ments of his which appeared at wide- 
ly varying times and places but which 
are so consistent one with the other 
as to validly reflect the consistency 
and scientific integrity of his work 
and life. Let me try and let the reader 
be the judge. 

“Until we can come to some agree- 
ment as to the nature of the funda- 
mental phenomena with which we are 
dealing, there is little probability of 
any rapid advance in the science of 
sociology.''’'*^ 

“Sociology is the study of human 
association and factors influencing 
the evolution, development, structure, 
and functioning of the various 
forms.''** 

“The objective of any science is a 
description of its phenomena. . . . 
Until we take the trouble to describe 
different kinds of groups ... we shall 
fail to have any adequate under- 
standing of the nature of groups.''*® 

“As in other sciences, the purpose 
of description and classification is not 
mere taxonomy, but to bring out 
differences of structure associated 
with differences of behavior which 
will enable us to better understand 

** '^Questions for Sociology,” Social Forces, 
XIII (December, 1934), 177-179. 

““Sociology as a Means to Democracy,” 
op, eit,, p. 7. 

““A Sociolo^cal Case Study of Farm 
Families,” op, cit, 

* “Group Description,” op, cit. 
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the behavior and to be able to pre- 
dict what it will be under given con- 
ditions/'®® 

**As I see it the object of social 
research in rural life is to discover 
systematically the structure and proc- 
esses of existing rural society and the 
principles of social organization, as a 
means whereby farm people may be 
able to readjust their institutions and 
to gain an intelligent control over 
their social environment/'®" 


“There is fundamental need to 
change our attitudes toward social 
change from one of desire for abso- 
lutes to a willingness to regard life as 
an adventure and to try social inven- 
tions with the experimental attitude 
of science/'®® 

p. 319. 

Proceedings of Fortieth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges at Washington, D. C., (November, 
1926), p. 170. 

•* Rural Sociology, op. dt, p. 641. 


Group Classification: Dwight Sanderson’s Contribution* 

By Hoioard W. Beers'\ mid John H. Kolbif 


1 . 

From the beginning of his career 
in sociology, Dwight Sanderson was 
committed to the conception of this 
discipline as a science of the forms 
of human association, thus taking his 
stand with the formalists.^ As the so- 
called “formal" school came under 
attack, Sanderson admitted that so- 
ciology might indeed deal with phe- 
nomena other than forms of associa- 
tion, but “whatever else it may in- 
clude," he wrote, “sociology deals 
primarily with the phenomena of 


* Kolb, the junior author, wishes it made 
clear that in the preparation of this paper, 
his was the consultative, corrective “role” 
rather than the creative, constructive one. 
The authors acknowledge also the helpful 
criticism of C. Arnold Anderson and Har- 
old F. Kaufman. 

t University of Kentucky, 
tt University of Wisconsin. 

^See P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary So- 
ciological Theories (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1928). Ch. IX. 


groups or the forms of association."- 
Earlier, he had written : 

What are the phenomena 
which are the peculiar objects of 
attention of sociology, for rural 
sociology is simply the sociology 
of rural . fe. In general, they are 
the forms of human association, 
the various sorts of human 
groups. If we are to have a scien- 
tific knowledge of these groups, 
we must first be able to identify 
them, which will involve a knowl- 
edge of those characteristics of 
structure which make possible 
their identification. Then if we 
seek to know how these groups 
may be controlled, we must know 
how they act, how they behave. 
The first is the anatomy and tax- 
^onomy, or systematic classifica- 


* Dwight San^rson, “Group Description,” 
Social Forces, XVl (March, 1938). 309-319. 
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tion, of society; the latter in- 
volves its physiology.^ 

Sanderson's ideas about the social 
group were expressed in fewer pub- 
lications and they have stimulated 
less response from sociologists than 
his views about the community and 
the family. In a bibliography of his 
sociological writings, only two of 94 
titles refer specifically and solely to 
the social group.^ In all of his work, 
however, the concept of the social 
group was implicit and fundamental. 
Probably no other sociologist has 
taken any single form of human 
grouping through such a sequence of 
research drubbings as did Sanderson 
in the studies of the rural communi- 
ty.** To be sure, some of the Cornell 
community studies were less ably 
conceived and executed than others, 
but they all expressed the idea that 
the rural community is a group, and 
that it requires scientific analysis. 

Sanderson considered his two spe- 
cial articles on the group to be pre- 
liminary and tentative. Of the out- 
line for group description, he wrote, 
**.... (it) is offered . . . with the 
hope that others will show its errors 
and weaknesses and improve it.”® Of 
the classification based on structure, 
he said, “it is offered merely to pro- 
mote discussion and to incite others to 
make similar attempts.”^ He wrote 

* Dwight Sanderson, ^‘Scientific Research 
in Rur^ Sociology,’* The American Journal 
of Sociology, XaXIII (September, 1927), 
181. 

*W. A. Anderson, Bibliography of the 
Department of Rural Sociology, Cornell 
University. Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bui. 16, (Ithaca, September, 1944), 
24 pp. 


somewhat apologetically even in bis 
last book — “These group descriptions 
will be incomplete and inadequate be- 
cause of the limitations of our pres- 
ent knowledge concerning them. , . .”® 

His work on the community has 
been taken up and is being advanced. 
A host of workers are moving ahead 
in the sociology of the family, but 
there has been no rush of students 
toward the group-classification idea. 
Probably the latter challenge to 
sociologists has not been accepted 
readily because there is great pres- 
sure on most social scientists to help 
in the immediate amelioration of con- 
ditions, and the criterion of success 
applied by laymen is facility in deal- 
ing with social problems, rather 
than persistence in the objective col- 
lection of minutiae to build a scien- 
tific classification. Science-building is, 
for the sociologist, as for workers in 
other disciplines, often relegated to 
“after office hours.” This may ac- 
count for the fact, that, for all his 
commitment to the theory of the 
social group, even Sanderson had to 
be content with publication of only 
the two papers that have been cited. 
By these articles, however, he moved 
boldly into the task of group descrip- 
tion and classification. 

Dwight Sanderson, ‘‘Group Description,” 
op. cit. 

“A Preliminary Group 

Classification Based on Structure,” Social 
Forces, XVII, (December, 1938), 196-201. 

'*For a list, see W. A. Anderson, op. cit. 

" Dwight Sanderson, “Group Description,” 
op. cit., p. 312. 

’ , “A Preliminary 

Group Classification. . . .” op. cit., p. 197. 
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II. 

Robert E. Park once said that he 
feared Sanderson's humanitarian 
drive was biasing his work as a 
scientist. Doubtless Park was de- 
liberately testing a new students' 
capacity for polemics, but his sugges- 
tion was important. Sanderson, of all 
his contemporaries, had the most 
thorough and systematic preparatory 
experience in natural science. On the 
other hand, he was strongly moved 
to human kindness. In his earliest 
years as a sociologist — and previous- 
ly as a recognized entomologist — ^he 
disciplined himself and his students 
rigorously to objectivity. He had no 
patience with careless thinking and 
inaccurate description, and he wrote, 
“Until we take the trouble to describe 
different kinds of groups with the 
same care that a biologist uses to 
describe a species, genus or family 
of plant or animal life, we shall fail 
to have any adequate understanding 
of the nature of the group. How far 
would zoology advance if students 
merely talked about sparrows, bugs, 
or squirrels, with no exact descrip- 
tion?"® 

In his later years, although still 
the objectivist in research, it seemed 
to his students and associates that 
he gave more attention to projects 
of humanitarian focus, such as com- 
munity organization, rural church 
and school problems, and rural health 
and welfare. Undoubtedly the fact 
that these were also the years of the 
Great Depression and its aftermath 

'Dwight Sanderson. Rural Sodoloy and 
Rural Social Organization, (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1942), pp. 806. 


had much to do with the mellowing 
of his sociological habits. 

It has been stated even recently by 
entomologists that Sanderson would 
have become one of the half-dozen 
top-ranking men in their field had he 
remained in it. That he should leave 
entomology for sociology after pass- 
ing through transitional periods of 
administration and graduate study is 
occasion for some wonder. It is cer- 
tain that he did not “wash out," 
rather he was conspicuously success- 
ful in that field. Here it is important 
to recall that he was an economic 
entomologist. This specialization in- 
dicates that his pre-sociological orien- 
tation was a mixture of natural- 
science objectivity and of concern for 
human welfare. Economic entomolo- 
gists are at the job of insect control ; 
their sustained attention to scientific 
classification is means, not end. 

Sanderson the entomologist was 
skilled in the use of keys. Thinking in 
terms of genera, families, species and 
varieties was automatic to him. Now 
the man who classifies insects has a 
task not much less staggering than 
the man who w^ould classify social 
groups. The number of species al- 
ready described is so great that to 
find one by searching a key is a major 
task, and large numbers of additional 
species are suspected to exist. Fur- 
thermore, entomologists have yet to 
reach enough agreement to standard- 
ize their classificatory systems. In- 
dividual entomologists now, although 
less than in Sanderson's day, have 

® Dwight Sanderson, “Group Description,” 
op, cit,, p. 311. 
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wide license in the formulation of 
their keys. Their field — ^by the testi- 
mony of workers in it — is less ad- 
vanced than any other biological dis- 
cipline in the perfection of its taxono- 
my, although deliberate classification 
has been underway for nearly 200 
years. 

III. 

One problem confronting the social 
taxonomist is that a group can have 
no more separate existence within 
the larger society than a concentra- 
tion of mycelia can have within a 
mass of fungus. In examining mold 
through a microscope, one sees a 
tangle of threads (hyphae), inter- 
connecting on many planes and at 
many points. By adjusting the micro- 
scopic level delicately upward or 
downward, one brings into focus the 
threads at shallower or deeper planes. 
At no moment is the whole mycelial 
structure under view. By change of 
focus, specific portions are ab- 
stracted. Observation of groups, with 
numberless inter-personal connection 
(hyphae) requires analogous abstrac- 
tion. 

The orthodox methodology of induc- 
tion involves formulating a definition, 
determining categories, then describ- 
ing and classifying groups by those 
categories. There are many defini- 
tions, and they differ especially in 
their inclusiveness, of the “forms of 
human association.’’^® Some are so 
broad that they comprehend all social 
interaction ; others are more re- 
stricted, At this stage in the history 
of sociology, it appears that any defi- 
nition is tentative. Sanderson found 


none that he deemed adequate, but 
chose Eubank’s formulation as a 
working hypothesis, assuming it also 
to be compatible with Znaniecki’s 
theory.”. He observed that the con- 
cept now serves in sociology with the 
same generality that the concept 
“animal” serves in zoology — ^which 
comprehends everything “from pro- 
tozoa to elephants.” 

In the first of his two articles, 
“Group Description,” Sanderson stat- 
ed the concern of sociology with forms 
of association, indicated the inade- 
quacy of the definition of groups, 
argued for “scientific description of 
groups,” reported the work of his 
seminars on groups, presented a five- 
fold set of categories for description 
of group structure, presented the 
Boy Scout troop as an illustrative 
case, and closed by asserting that 
there was also need for categories 
to use in describing group behavior. 

Outline for the Description of 
Groups (Abridged) 

I. Identity 

1. Group limits (exclusive, re- 
stricted, inclusive), 2. Entrance 
and exit (voluntary, involuntary. 

See Earle E. Eubank. The Concepts of 
Socwlof/p. “A group may be regarded as 
entity, of two or more persons, in active or 
suspended interaction.” p. 163. Quoted in 
Dwight Sanderson, “Group Description,” op. 
ctf. 

Sanderson^s last published definition of 
the group is; “A group consists of two or 
more people between whom there is an es- 
tablished pattern of psychological interac- 
tion; and it is recognized as an entity, by 
its own members and usually by others be- 
cause of its particular type of collective be- 
havior.” Rural Sociology ... op. dt., p. 13. 

“ Dwight Sanderson, “Group Description,” 
op. cit. 
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by election), 3. Identification of 
members (name, garb, insignia) . 

II. Composition 

1. Size (number and kind of ele- 
ments), 2. Homogeneity, 3. Strati- 
fication, 4. Permanent or shifting 
membership. 

III. Inter-group Relationships 

1. Independent, 2. Federated, 3. 
Chartered, 4. Degree of dominance. 

IV. Intra-group Relationships 

1. Forms of interaction between 
members (personal or impersonal, 
representative, fiduciary; contacts, 
frequency and character of; parti- 
cipation, forms and degree of, 
quality or type of; solidarity; 
group control of behavior of mem- 
bers; folkways and mores; langu- 
age; place and role of certain in- 
dividuals). 

2. Spatial Relationships (area, 
density, place of meeting) . 

3. Temporal Relationships (tem- 
porary, continuous, seasonal, his- 
tory) . 

V. Structure and Mechanism 

1. Leader, 2. Sub-groups, 3. Aim, 

4. Code of behavior, 5. Means of 
consensus, 6. Means of developing 
morale, 7. Institutionalization, 8. 
Mechanisms for maintenance or 
preservation, 9. Physical basis or 
essential physical equipment. 

In the second article, ''A Prelimi- 
nary Group Classification Based on 
Structure,” Sanderson offered a three- 
category scheme of classification, in 
the form of a key.^^ 

“ Dwight Sanderson, “A Preliminary 
Group Classification . . . op. cit. 


Preliminary Structural Classification 
(Abridged) 

I. Involuntary 

A. Blood relation, kinship. B. 
Locality, C. Incidental contiguity 
(1. Temporary, 2. Continuous), D. 
Cultural, Non-territorial, E. Citi- 
zenship. 

II. Voluntary 

A. Unorganized (1. Personal, 2. 
Impersonal) 

B. Organized 

1. Leader dominant 

a. Informal 

b. Formal 

ba. Leader an adult out- 
side of group. 

bb. Leader a director of 
coordinate participating 
group. 

be. Leader employed as 
director (bca. church, bcb. 
project-organizing group, 
bcc. character building and 
cultural) . 

bd. Leader in control of 
group behavior but subject 
to higher authority, (bda. 
Leader elected by group, 
bdb. Leader appointed) . 

2. Leader not dominant 

A. Exclusive (a. Honori- 
fic, b. Fraternal, c. Patriotic, 
d. Social, e. other special in- 
terest) . 

B. Restricted (a. to those 
agreeing to conform, b. to 
part owners of group prop- 
erty) . 

C. Inclusive (a. position 
of officers nominal, b. act 
through officers). 
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III. Delegate 

A. (Federations, B. Legislative 

Conventions, C. Temporary Con- 
gresses) . 

Paradoxically, in the determination 
of categories by induction, descrip- 
tion begins before one is ready with 
any nomenclature by which to record 
it. The language evolves during the 
search for it. The classifications San- 
derson presented were the out- 
growths of many student-prepared 
descriptions of groups, submitted in 
seminars. A comparison of the notes 
kept by one of the authors of this 
paper, who was a member of the 
seminar in 1933, with Sanderson’s 
articles published in 1938, shows that 
many changes were made in the out- 
lines during this five-year period. 
Additional changes in the description 
outline will be ventured below in this 
paper, although they must be consid- 
ered only partial and tentative. 

IV. 

An old problem in scientific classi- 
fication is the dilemma of dichotomy 
versus continuum. This is particular- 
ly acute in sociological description, 
because the attributes of groups do 
not exist in either — or alternatives. 
Hence, a special need for tools of 
measurement. Contemporary sociolo- 
gical literature includes many reports 
of efforts to measure such attributes 
as class position, sociation, partici- 
pation, attraction, social intelligence, 
social insight, social adjustment, and 
socio-economic status. The names of 
many of these attributes appear in 
Sanderson’s outlines, and their ulti- 


mate acceptance or rejection for pur- 
poses of classification may rest upon 
their measurability. 

Another problem is that of decid- 
ing upon the elemental attribute of 
grouphood. Is it size? Several sociolo- 
gists have concluded that the dyad is 
the elemental group.^® This is a deci- 
sion in terms of number of persons. 
But what about the possibility of a 
decision in terms of number of bonds, 
or types of relationships among the 
members regardless of the number of 
members Lundberg’s sociometric 
suggestion for an “atomic” system of 
classification is not to be put aside 
lightly as over-simplification. Postu- 
lating an “atomic” group of two per- 
sons attracted, repulsed or indiffer- 
ent to each other, he (with Dodd) 
proposed that each cell in a combina- 
tion-permutation matrix be a cate- 
gory for use in the classification of 
groups.^® 

A name for the behavior of a per- 
son as a member of a group is “role,” 
and every person has more than one 
role.^^ One man acts the role of 
teacher in the classroom, brother in 
the lodge, father in one family group, 
son in another, husband in the mar- 
riage pair, and so on. Nor are these 
roles simple or unitary. The role of 
teacher may comprehend various 
component sub-roles, such as father 
surrogate, intimate friend, counsellor, 

“Howard Becker and Ruth Hill Useem, 
“Sociological Analysis of the Dyad,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, VII (February, 
1942), 13-26. 

“P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, C. J. 
Galpin. A Systematic Source Book in Rural 
Sociology (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1930), I, Ch. VI, p. 806 ff. 
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disciplinarian — each sub-role usually, 
perhaps always revealing the exis- 
tence of a sub-group. A member, 
then is a person who has a role in 
the group — who participates seg- 
mentally in the behavior of the group. 
Role is thus a sociological equivalent 
of one division in a ‘‘division of la- 
bor'\ A role is one’s “occupation” 
within the group.^^ 

Is not role then, a component of 
structure? A unique aspect of any 
structure is the specific set of rela- 
tionships that give it form, and the 
specificity of relationships is revealed 
in the roles of members.^® Only a seg- 
ment or segments of a person are in- 
volved in any group ; no group com- 
mands the totality of a person. This 
segment is a role, unitary or plural. 
Some roles will be common to all 
members of any group, other roles 
will be acted only by some of the 
members. Some roles will be acted 
regularly, others sporadically or in- 
termittently. The important thing is 
that a role is an item of group struc- 
ture. 

The elemental group, thus, might 
be that in which there is but one 
unitary type of role acted by each 

“George A. Lundberg, “Some Problems 
of Group Classification and Measurement,” 
American Sociological Review^ V (June, 
1940), 351-360. 

“This line of reasoning has been devel- 
oped in the writings of George H. Mead 
and his colleagues and students. Cf. Leonard 
S. Cottrell, “The Analysis of Situational 
Fields in Social Psychology,” American So- 
ciological Review f VII, p. 370-382. 

“Cf. Ralph Linton, The Science of Man 
(D. Appleton-Century, 1936), Ch. VIII. 

“ The meaning of relationship in this 
context is that of “interact” as Cottrell de- 
fined it. See Leonard Cottrell, op. dt., p. 
374. 


member. Such a group might have 
only two members, or it might have 
a larger number. The intriguing 
thing about this idea is that it per- 
mits classification in terms of the 
sociological essence of a group, rather 
than in terms of a demographic cor- 
relative (the population of the 
group) or a genetic correlative (man- 
ner in which membership originates.) 
The old difficulties are replaced by 
new ones, however. What are the 
names of the various unitary roles? 
What are the possible general types 
of unitary roles? What combinations 
of unitary roles are found in recur- 
rent complex roles? Certain proce- 
dures of description used in job ana- 
lysis may prove suitable for emula- 
tion in role analysis. 

The foregoing discussion may now 
be supplemented by specific proposals 
for modification of Sanderson’s out- 
line for group description, in accord 
with the letter and the spirit of his 
invitation. 

In the v^utline Sanderson proposed 
five primary categories: (1) identi- 
ty, (2) composition, (3) inter- and 

(4) intra-group relationships, and 

(5) structure and mechanism, with 
a partial elaboration of secondary 
and tertiary categories. To what ex- 
tent did he meet the canons of classi- 
fication: reference to one principle, 
mutual exclusion and total coverage? 
Clearly, the five categories all refer 
to characters of the group, and thus 
satisfy the first requirement. 

• By identity, Sanderson meant to 
include the characteristics that “de- 
limit a group”, give it “a sort of 
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boundary,” or set “it off from those 
who do not belong.” There is a slight 
error of connotation in the use of 
“identity,” (which implies sameness) 
rather than “characteristics permit- 
ting identification,” or some such 
word as discreteness, but more im- 
portant is the failure of this concept 
to be exclusive of its four co-ordinates 
in the proposed classification. Are 
not composition, inter-group relation- 
ships, intra-group relations, struc- 
ture and mechanism all used in the 
identification of a group? However, 
the sub-categories suggest an appro- 
priate replacement for identity. The 
first two, “group limits” and “en- 
trance and exit” both refer to the 
origination and termination of mem- 
bership. Incidentally, neither of these 
is an aspect of structure, but a speci- 
fication of how the structure comes 
into and goes out of being, and is re- 
plenished or depleted. The third cate- 
gory, “identification of members,” 
may be rephrased, “symbols of mem- 
bership,” and withdrawn to that 
later portion of the classification in 
which Sanderson referred to mecha- 
nism. Hence the category, “inclusive- 
ness” referring to origination and 
termination of membership may be 
proposed to replace “identity.”^® This 
is clearly exclusive of the other co- 
ordinate headings, and comprehends 
two of the three secondary categories 
proposed by Sanderson. 

” A well developed classification of types 
of admission and dismissal is presented by 
P. Sargent Florence, Ch. XIX, “The Frame- 
work and Data of Statistical Politics,” The 
Statistical Msthod in Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, (New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Co., 1929). 


Of these two secondary categories, 
the first, “group limits”, Sanderson 
characterized as exclusive, restricted 
or inclusive. It is difficult, however, to 
see that there is any important dif- 
ference between “restricted” and “ex- 
clusive”. In any event the possible 
types of exclusiveness or inclusive- 
ness are adequately denoted by the 
specifications of eligibility used to 
describe entrance and exit. This re- 
duces the problem of tertiary sub- 
classification to that of designating 
the categories of origination and ter- 
mination of membership. Member- 
ship may or may not be consequent 
upon birth; if not, it may originate 
with an application from a prospec- 
tive member, or by the group’s invi- 
tation to a prospective member, or it 
may be granted by a group in consid- 
eration of qualities or actions of the 
person, or a person may be drafted 
or compelled to join, or there may be 
some mixture of these classes of en- 
trance. Under each of these tertiary 
categories there may be need for other 
subordinate series setting out the 
types of eligibility. Such a set of con- 
cepts appears to have advantages 
over the categories voluntary, invol- 
untary, and by election. The corre- 
sponding secondary category, “exit”, 
comprises such varieties of termina- 
tion as death, resignation, lapse of 
participation, completion of term, dis- 
missal, and mixtures of these types. 

Upon first examination, the next 
primary category, “composition”, ap- 
pears to be both relevant to the basis 
of the classification and exclusive of 
its coordinates. It refers to the num- 
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ber and character of the persons who 
are members, i.e., participate seg- 
mentally, or act roles in the group. 
It refers even to certain personal 
characteristics that relate to the 
group only indirectly. The secondary 
category, size, is specific, and should 
not be complicated by the question 
of ''elements” as posed by Sanderson. 
The "delegate” or "representative” 
type of membership is described more 
appropriately under structure, a later 
heading. The next secondary cate- 
gory, homogeneity, by its reference to 
age, sex and other attributes overlaps 
an earlier one — group limits. Actual- 
ly, this category means identity or 
lack of identity in total personality 
among the members. Since this can- 
not be known except in terms of the 
specific attributes of members, how- 
ever, and since age, sex, and other 
attributes are comprehended earlier 
under eligibility, "homogeneity” is 
not needed as a sub-category under 
composition. The third sub-category, 
stratification, pertains to intra-group 
relations, which is another main 
heading, and thus cannot properly be 
subsumed under composition. The 
fourth sub-category, perm^anency of 
membership, is relevant, but is cov- 
ered by the foregoing descriptions of 
entrance and exit. In revision, there- 
fore, the second primary category in 
the classification may be replaced by 
"size”, and the problem of sub-classi- 
fication is then merely one of decid- 
ing upon classes of size. 

The third primary category (inter- 
group relationships) seems also to be 
relevant and exclusive, but it might 


be more precisely stated as "posi- 
tion”, i.e., the social position of the 
group within the larger society. 
(Some students may wish to consider 
describing two types of position ; rank 
and functional). The one type of re- 
lationship used by Sanderson under 
this heading is autonomy, and his 
four sub-categories could be adjusted 
to make three : independent, semi-de- 
pendent, dependent. But other sub- 
categories are needed here: position 
in space, (area, density, meeting 
place) ; position in time (age, dura- 
tion, continuous or discontinuous) ; 
rank, or social class position instead 
of what Sanderson named social iso- 
lation (distance between members 
and non-members); reputation; de- 
mographic position (proportion of 
population having membership, e.g., 
majority-minority : frequency — e.g., 
numerous, rare). An important com- 
ponent of social position, also, is role ; 
the role of the group as a unit in the 
larger society. Cultural milieu is 
added as i .other item. 

The fourth primary category, in- 
tra-group relationships, is the most 
sociologically relevant of all the five 
that Sanderson proposed. It is this 
category under which the essence of 
the group as a social structure is 
comprehended. For this reason it is 
here suggested that the phrase, in- 
tra-group relationships, be replaced 
in the outline by the word "struc- 
ture.” It will be noted that Sander- 
son’s inclusion pf structure in his 
fifth primary category, "structure 
and mechanism,” relates to both 
structure of the group and structure 
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used by the group (tools, machinery) . 

By adjustment under the newly 
proposed category, social position, 
two of the sub-classes used here by 
Sanderson, (spatial relationships and 
temporal relationships) have been 
transferred, leaving only “forms of 
interaction among members,” which 
is really a synonym for “structure of 
the group.” Hence, the problem of 
sub-classification becomes one of de- 
termining the appropriate types of 
relationships, or bonds among mem- 
bers, or, in other terms, their roles. 
However, the meaning of structure 
needs clarification. In his second out- 
line — ^that for structural classifica- 
tion, Sanderson gives primary im- 
portance to the manner in which 
membership comes about. But if one 
includes the way a group is formed, 
is it any less appropriate to include 
the way a group functions, as a cri- 
terion of structure? Actually, San- 
derson included categories of group 
formation, true structure (forms of 
association), social objects (sym- 
bols) , and activities (processes, func- 
tions) in his structural outline. A 
decision must be made as to whether 
or not the concept of structure is as 
embracive as this, and the problem 
seems to involve more than a word 
trick. 

The'fifth primary category for use 
in group description Sanderson called 
“structure and mechanism”. This is 
a compound category, and a modifica- 
tion here proposed is that sub-cate- 
gories in the fourth and fifth major 
divisions be re-distributed so that the 
structural parts and objects are sub- 


sumed under the rubric, “structure,” 
which then becomes the fourth pri- 
mary category. Thus we have reached 
the crux of the problem of group 
classification. 

Sanderson considered his first out- 
line as an attempt to provide for de- 
scription of group structure, although 
he asserted the need also for descrip- 
tion of group behavior.2® The five 
main headings were considered to be 
mutually exclusive characters or ap- 
proaches to a description of groups. 
The second outline was a concrete 
framework for classification by struc- 
ture.-^ For such a classification, the 
main headings should (and do) repre- 
sent different degrees or qualities of 
the same characteristic. As indicated 
above, however, many of the cate- 
gories in the first outline do not per- 
tain specifically to social structure, 
some of them describe behavior. 
Moreover, the relation of the original 
outline for group description in terms 
of structure to that for structural 
classification is somewhat irregular. 
Throughout the whole structure out- 
line, sub-categories are found in posi- 
tions quite different from those they 
held in the description outline. The 
primary categories of the “classifica- 


" “Apart from some specific social struc- 
ture that is taken as the standpoint, the 
use of distinctions such as transactions and 
procedure is not merely meaningless but 
confusing. Hence, the importance of a con- 
sistent preliminary structural analysis." 
Florence, op. cit.f p. 360. 

“ One error of notation may be observed 
in the structure outline, where capital-let- 
ter designations appear under II B, 2— 
“leader not dominant". Headings A, B, C, 
under 2 (and their subcategories) should 
each be designated with one further subordi- 
nation than that specified. 
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tion” (involuntary, voluntary, dele- 
gate) are drawn from 23 secondary 
headings in the “description.” This is 
permissable only by application of 
some rationale establishing a hier- 
archy of importance among charac- 
ters. The rationale in plant and ani- 
mal classification is phylogenetic pri- 
ority. There is little if any evidence 
of a comparable principle in the San- 
derson outlines. In revision, effort 
should be made to arrange parallel 
sequences of concepts in the two out- 
lines, or in effect, to draw the struc- 
ture outline integrally into the 
description outline. A reasonable ob- 
jective now is to reconstruct the 
latter outline so that it comprehends 
both structure and behavior, and 
contains within itself the requisites 
of complete keys, whether structural, 
behavioral, or both. Hence, it is ap- 
propriate to assemble the behavior 
items (from Sanderson's original out- 
line) under a sixth primary cate- 
gory, “action” (behavior). Sander- 
son himself proposed a first sub-cate- 
gory by referring to behavior within 
the group, and to the behavior of the 
group toward others. The first of 
these may here be called “intra-ac- 
tion” and the last, ‘‘intergroup-ac- 
tion.” 

Suggested Modification of Sanderson’s 
Outline for Description of Groups 

I. INCLUSIVENESS 

A. Entrance 

1. By birth 

2. By application 

a. Eligibility (specific, non- 
specific) 


3. By invitation 

a. Eligibility (specific, non- 
specific) 

4. By grant 
6. By draft 

6. Mixed types 
B. Exit 

1. By death 

2. By resignation 

3. By lapse of participation 

4. By completion of term 

5. By dismissal 

6. Mixed types 

II. SIZE 

A. Number of members (minimum, 
average, maximum) 

III. POSITION 

A. Role (specialization within 
larger society) 

B. Cultural Milieu 

C. Rank 

D. Reputation 

E. Autonomy 

F. Position in space (area, densi- 
sity, meeting place) 

G. Positiy^n in time (age, duration, 
continuou s-discontinuous ) 

II. Demographic position (majori- 
ty-minority ; numerous-rare) . 

IV. STRUCTURE 

A. Membership element (individ- 
ual, corporate) 

B. Membership roles (number, 
classification) 

C. Organization 

1. Explicit, implicit, both 

2. Hierarchical, functional, line 
a. Elaboration of sub-categor- 
ies differentiating types of 
leadership systems needed 
here 
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3. Unitary or multiple (consti- 
tuent groups) 

4. Special organs 

D. Morale 

E. Impersonal Social Objects 

1. Collective representations 

a. History: recorded or hear 
say 

b. Purpose : declared or under- 
stood 

c. Folkways: elaborate, sim- 
ple, none 

d. Ritual: elaborate, simple, 
none 

e. Rules: documented, tradi- 
tional 

f. Distinctive language: elab- 
orate, simple, none 

2. Instruments 

a. Insignia: elaborate, simple, 
none 

b. Materiel : elaborate, simple, 
none 

c. Media of exchange 

d. Power agencies 

V. ACTION 

A. Intragroup-action (within the 
group) 

1. Participation 

a. Communicative (person to 
person) or non-communica- 
tive (person to object) 

b. Active or passive 

c. Intimate or casual 

d. Whole or segmental 

e. Competitive, conflictive, co- 
operative 

f. Regulated or non-regulated 

g. Frequent or infrequent 
(constant or occasional) 

2. Organizing 


3. Agenda (service to members) 

4. Objectification (acts creating 
or developing the structural 
social objects itemized under 
IV-E above) 

B. Intergroup-action (behavior of 
the group toward others) 

1. Participation 

a. Active or passive 

b. Whole or segmental 

c. Competitive, conflictive, co- 
operative 

d. Regulated or non-regulated 

e. Frequent or infrequent 

2. Agenda (service to non-mem- 
bers) 

3. Acts creating or developing 
position 

A-H. (sub-categories as under 
III above) 

The revised outline is an attempt to 
advance the task of group description 
by re-selecting and regrouping cate- 
gories to comprise a more exhaustive 
system of more exclusive items, com- 
prehending what Sanderson called be- 
havior as well as what he called struc- 
ture. At many points the suggested 
revision does not get into tertiary and 
lower subordination, which must, of 
course, be developed before the out- 
line can be considered complete. The 
construction of suitable classificatory 
systems awaits the perfection of de- 
scriptive procedure, hence no specific 
revision of Sanderson’s structural 
classification is attempted here. The 
task is important, however, and it 
deserves the attention of sociologists 
engaged in research. 

Only a cautious and partial critique 
of Sanderson’s treatment of the so- 
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cial group has been feasable in the 
time available for the preparation 
of this paper. More deliberate consid- 
eration of the outline modifications 
here suggested may reveal their in- 
adequacy. They do, however, point 
out features of Sanderson’s outlines 
that need reconsideration, and they 
show certain lines of adjustment by 
means of which suitable revision can 
be undertaken. 


The recognition of merit which this 
article accords to Sanderson’s work 
on the classification of social groups 
is a testimonial to the man and to the 
idea. A prominent implication is that 
sociologists at many places and for a 
long time in the future will take part 
in the development of a taxonomy 
of groups. Their continuing effort will 
be, in the current postwar idiom, a 
“living memorial” to Dwight Sander- 
son. 


THE FAMILY 

By Robert G. Fosterf 


Dr. Dwight Sanderson was a scien- 
tist and not a propagandist. In at- 
tempting to evaluate his contribution 
to the field of the family it is both 
necessary and illuminating to look at 
his entire career. Here was a man 
well trained in the biological sciences 
and one who had made an outstand- 
ing success in his chosen profession 
at the time he definitely moved into 
the field of Rural Sociology after hav- 
ing completed his work for the doc- 
torate in this field at the University 
of Chicago. I say that Dr. Sanderson 
was a scientist and not a propagandist 
because his main approach to the 
study of the family was a scientific 
one with a fine feling for what needed 
to be done in making sociological con- 
tributions to the family practical and 
useful, but at the same time under- 

tHead, Family Life Department, The 
MerrilLPalmer School. 


standing that no ultimate improve- 
ment could be made unless it were 
based upon a sound scientific founda- 
tion. In all of his sociological think- 
ing he was concerned with the group 
and the social organization of society, 
utilizing whatever knowledge was 
available from the cultural and psy- 
chological fields, but not as has been 
the case of some sociologists, taking 
either of these as the basic approach 
for the development of a science of 
sociology. 

Sanderson saw the field clearly. He 
recognized man as a biological organ- 
ism operating within a cultural milieu 
and developing varying types of 
personality manifestations depending 
upon the interplay of the biological 
within the cultural. His emphasis 
along this line never faltered. He did 
not assume that sociology as a science 
should be concerned with anything 
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under heaven which had to do with 
the nature of society. It was his 
dream that some day someone might 
evolve a body of sociological research 
which would form the basis for a 
better understanding of the family 
group and thereby make it possible 
for the social worker, the home econo- 
mist, the extension worker and others 
to deal in a more effective and prac- 
tical way with family needs and prob- 
lems than he could ever do without 
such a science. It has been said that 
psychiatry is the application of a 
basic science which does not as yet 
exist, meaning that before psychiatry 
can attain its fullest peak of practical 
accomplishment it must be based 
upon a science of personality from 
an holistic point of view and such a 
science as yet does not seem to have 
been developed. It is probably fair 
to say that many of the practical 
fields such as social work, home eco- 
nomics, extension, rural sociology and 
others are attempting to deal with 
the family group, but do not have any 
basic sociological science of the fam- 
ily upon which to base its practice. 
This, it seems to me, was what San- 
derson was driving at in his con- 
tinuing efforts in the development of 
a sociology of a family first formulat- 
ed in printed form and published as 
a Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Mimeograph Bulle- 
tin No. 1, in December, 1929.^ Let us 
quote briefly from the point of view 

' Dwight Sanderson and Robert G. Foster, 
The Sociology of the Family, Department 
of Rural Social Organization, Cornell 
AES B 1, (Ithaca, New York, Dec. 1, 1929), 
mimeographed, pp. 2-4. 


presented in this formulation of his 
general theory. 

The goal of science, from the 
critical point of view, is the ac- 
quisition of knowledge for its 
own sake, and not for the practi- 
cal use of mankind. This would 
seem to follow by necessity from 
a purely descriptive or existen- 
tial nature of its facts, and also 
from its inability to explain them 
by assigning their causes.^ 

This point of view does not in 
any sense deny the practical re- 
sults which accrue from the find- 
ings of the many sciences nor the 
indirect gains to science that 
have been derived from the fields 
of technology, but it must still be 
maintained ‘that the impersonal 
attitude of science, and the limi- 
tations which the search for ac- 
curate knowledge lays upon 
science would still require a 
single-hearted devotion to knowl- 
edge for its own sake.'^ 

It is to this concept of science 
that sociology must measure up 
if it is to be a science and not a 
body of philosophical theory or a 
synthetic technology. ‘Man's in- 
creasing success in his control 
over nature is due to a clear un- 
derstanding of the diiferent 
problems involved, to a distinc- 
tion between ends and means, be- 
tween applied science (technolo- 
gy) and fields of theoretic in- 
quiry, and between scientific 
method and philosophic method. 
The work is done on the princi- 
ple of differentiation and special- 
ization in the field of theoretic 
inquiry and integration and co- 
ordination in the field of practi- 
cal application. Nobody, for in- 


* H. P. Weld, Psychology as Science, 
(New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1928), p. 17. 

• H. P. Weld, Psychology as Science, (New 
York: Henry Holt & (3o., 1928), p. 18. 
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stance, confuses the problem of 
how to build a bridge with the 
very different issue whether or 
not the bridge is desirable/ 

The problem of how to build a 
bridge is a problem of applied 
science. It involves the integra- 
tion and the coordination of the 
knowledge obtained from a great 
many different fields of scienti- 
fic inquiry, but nobody confuses 
a problem of bridge building 
with a problem of theoretical 
mechanics. 

Within the fields of theoretic 
inquiry there is a sharp distinc- 
tion between philosophic and 
scientific method. Nobody con- 
fuses the problem regarding the 
ultimate reality of matter with 
the problem regarding the rela- 
tive tensile strength of steel and 
iron. The different natural 
sciences . . . are all based on a 
common method, the scientific 
method and . . . there is a far go- 
ing specialization and division of 
labor. 

There is in the social sciences 
no common agreement as to 
method and no distinction be- 
tween scientific and philosophic 
inquiry. There is utter confusion 
between means and ends, be- 
tween practical problems and 
problems of theoretic inquiry . . . 
There is little specialization 
within each field; and a lack of 
uniformity in method. The prob- 
lem regarding the means is a 
problem of applied science. It in- 
volves the integration and coordi- 
nation of the knowledge made 
available by a great many dif- 
ferent . . . sciences ... In the 
world of social phenomena, 
‘practical or technologicaV prob- 
lems are confused with problems 
of theoretic inquiry. Within the 
fields of theoretic inquiry there 
is no sharp distinction between 


the philosophic and the scientific 
method.^ 

Philosophy ‘and social ethics* 
are still rampant in the so-called 
social sciences."* Not that there is 
no place for philosophy and 
ethics, but to confuse them with 
the science is unpardonable. 
‘Economics has been dominated 
for a century by speculations 
about values and by mental gym- 
nastics with the concepts of land, 
labor and capital which are com- 
parable only to the scholastic an- 
tics with the true, the good and 
the beautiful. There is still in 
most social scientists an irresis- 
tible urge to become a social 
philosopher. This tendency . . . 
leads to trouble if the philosophic 
results are taken for science.**^ 
There is also in most social 
scientists a suppressed desire to 
become social reformers and sav- 
iors of their fellowmen. A deep- 
felt sympathy with suffering hu- 
manity, a chivalrous tendency to 
take the side of the ‘under dog', 
and an impatient desire to 
improve conditions quickly ap- 
parent! give them a ‘will to 
believe' in remedies which re- 
semble too much our patent 
medicines to inspire complete 
confidence . . . This tendency to 
philosophic interpretation and 
this will to believe in simple 
remedies spring . . . from an emo- 
tional appeal with which no 
scientific analysis can compete. 

. . . and whatever the beauty and 
value of these products of the hu- 
man mind, they do not give . . . 
a type of knowledge on which an 


* Geo. Spykman, The Social Theory of 
George S'lmmelf (Univ. Chicago Press, 
1925), Preface, pp. VII-IX. 

'^ Ibid ., p. IX. 

•/Md., p. IX. 
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applied science (or 'technolo- 

gy*) can be built.^ 

The above quoted material included 
in the Sociology of the Family, and 
setting forth pretty much the general 
basis upon which Sanderson attempt- 
ed to formulate a sociology of a fam- 
ily seems to be as sound today as it 
was when he attempted to stimulate 
thinking along more scientific lines in 
this field. Evidence of the chaos in 
studies of the famliy was as true 
when Sanderson undertook his work 
as it is today. This is shown by the 
fact that there are hundreds of little 
questionnaire studies made by re- 
search workers designed to find out 
some practical bit of information 
which can be used in a particular 
situation. However useful these types 
of studies may be, they are still in the 
same category for the most part as the 
detailed things which a contractor has 
•to do in undertaking to build a high- 
way but cannot in any sense be la- 
beled science. Facts are not in and of 
themselves science. Facts scientifical- 
ly obtained and so organized that 
they support or deny certain hy- 
potheses about family structure, 
function and elements which affect 
these may become the basis of scien- 
tific generalizations. Not only did 
Sanderson see that we have these 
piddling^ studies which are not ori- 
ented within the framework of any 
• scientific structure but even worse, 
most of them are never retested by 
others in different parts of the coun- 
try nor with different classes of the 
population to give them the kind of 

pp. IX-X. 


validity necessary to the building of 
an adequate science of sociology. 
Many of these single isolated ques- 
tionnaire studies are being quoted 
endlessly in textbooks just as though 
the findings were valid and students 
or professional workers could safely 
use these findings as the basis for 
scientific generalization. 

Sanderson as can be seen, did not 
believe in this kind of science nor this 
kind of use of research findings. He 
wanted studies related to a method- 
ology of research which over a period 
of years would eventually build a 
science upon which practical educa- 
tion, medicine, home economics, etc., 
could safely rely. He again empha- 
sizes this point when he says: 

If the family is to be studied 
as a group, that is from the point 
of view of sociology as a science, 
it will be necessary to differenti- 
ate sharply between scientific re- 
search and technological investi- 
gations of the family. It would be 
a comparatively simple proce- 
dure to set down a large number 
of ‘problems' of the modern fam- 
ily, and set up methods for in- 
vestigating them with a view to 
their solution. To do this would 
ignore the more fundamental 
truth needed, if sound solutions 
are to be formulated. A i^rson 
who is indisposed may easily in- 
dicate where the pain or other 
symptom is located and take as- 
pirin to relieve it quickly. But 
suppose the patient is suffering 
from an abscess at the base of 
the brain. The continued use of 
aspirin will not keep the patient 
from a slow and painful death 
although it allays some of the 
aching. This analogy seems perti- 
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nent to the case at hand. Writers 
are profuse in their statement 
about the maladies affecting the 
modern family and with superfi- 
cial suggestions for aspirinic 
remedies. If the family can be 
nursed along on sedatives awhile, 
until a more thorough diagnosis 
is ri*ade, the subsequent treat- 
ment may prove more beneficial 
and the patient oetter able to 
cope with new life experiences as 
a consequence. But the real need 
is for a diagnosis which will re- 
veal the causes of disorganization 
by means of a more scientific 
technique of group analysis.® 

The essence of his contribution to 
our thinking may be summed up in 
the questions raised in his original 
formulation of the Field of Sociology 
of the Family where he says:® 

The problems that arise in 
studying any group such as the 
family are : 

1. What structure is in- 
volved? 

2. What are its functions? 

3. How do changes in struc- 
ture affect its functions? 

4. When called upon to func- 
tion differently what changes 
in structure occur or what ele- 
ments of structure persist 
without function? 

Here we have in specific form what 
was later discussed by him with more 
mature thinking at the round table 
of Rural Sociology section of the 
American Sociological Society, Chi- 
cago, June 26, 1933. This article 

• Dwight Sanderson and Robert G. Foster, 
The Sociology of the Family, Department 
of Rural Social Organization, Cornell AESB 
1, (Ithaca, New York, Dec. 1, 1929), mimeo- 
graphed, p. 5. 

•/6td.. p. 8. 


which appeared in the December issue 
of Social Forces entitled “Sociological 
Analysis of the Family” gives the last 
formulation of Sanderson's thinking 
and should here be quoted:^® 

My present conclusion is that a 
logical basis for the description 
of the family, or any other group 
for that matter, must recognize 
that the family is composed of 
individuals with established and 
characteristic forms of sociation, 
such as domestic interaction, 
dominance, tension, confidence, 
consensus, etc., but that these 
forms of behavior always involve 
physical things or physical acts 
which are essential to the func- 
tions of the group. The house or 
domicile is not simply a feature 
of the environment which condi- 
tions the behavior patterns of 
the family, but it is an essential 
part of these behavior patterns 
because the maintenance of the 
domicile is an essential function 
of the family group. As the ef- 
fort to establish and maintain 
the family domicile decreases, 
the acti n patterns involving as- 
sociative processes also decrease, 
for the objects of association are 
thereby decreased. If we accept 
the Binkleys' domestic theory it 
would seem obvious that there 
will be less opportunity for do- 
mestic interaction in a family 
living in a hotel apartment with 
all services furnished and with 
few objects of common attention 
and few common activities with- 
in the home, than in a household 
requiring domestic interaction 
for its maintenance. As long as 
we have bodies and live in a phy- 
* sical world, human association is 


Dwight Sanderson, “Sociological Analy- 
sis of the Family,” reprinted from SootiU 
Forces, Xll (Dec., 1938), p. 236. 
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not on a purely psychological or 
spiritual plane, but involves an 
interplay of attitudes, an inter- 
action, toward or about things 
which is essential to the main- 
tenance of the particular form of 
association concerned . . . 

If sociological science is cap- 
able of making any significant 
contribution to our knowledge of 
family life, it must first establish 
definite categories of description, 
it must then devise and test 
means for obtaining the data ac- 
curately, and finally it must find 
means of establishing the fre- 
quency with which given phe- 
nomena occur with relation to 
certain conditions before its gen- 
eralizations can be usefully ap- 
plied. 

Sanderson's first contribution to 
the field of family was therefore an 
attempt to establish the framework 
within which scientific thinking 
should proceed. His second contribu- 
tion was that of having graduate stu- 
dents under his direction undertake 
studies which would demonstrate the 
validity of this approach to scientific 
research. A brief summary of these 
investigations follows 

The Department of Rural So- 
cial Organization commenced re- 
search on the sociology of the 
Family in 1928 with a study of 
the literature and research on the 
subject made by Robert G. Fost- 
er, under a grant from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund. This was issued as mimeo- 
graph Bulletin 1, The Sociology 


" “Conference on Family Research,” Cor- 
nell University, January 13, 1933, Report 
of Discussion, Department of Rural Social 
Organization^ New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, p. 648. 


of the Family, December 1, 1929. 
This was followed by a field 
study of 80 farm families made 
by Mr. Foster and reported in his 
doctoral dissertation, ‘Types of 
Farm Families and Effects of 
4-H Club Work on Family Rela- 
tions', June, 1929. (For a sum- 
mary, see Sanderson and Foster, 
‘A Sociological Case Study of 
Farm Families' — The Family, 
June 1930, pp. 107-114). Miss 
Lemo T. Dennis, as a research 
fellow of the National Council of 
Parent Education, then com- 
menced a somewhat similar 
study of urban and rural families 
which formed her doctoral dis- 
sertation, ‘A Descriptive Study 
of Family Relationships from the 
Viewpoint of Child Guidance and 
Parental Education', September 
1931. 

In 1929 Howard W. Beers 
made a field study of 232 families 
on ‘The Money Income of Farm 
Boys in a Southern New York 
Dairy Region' (Bulletin 512, 
Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, September 
1930). This was followed by a 
similar study of about 1200 boys 
and girls throughout the state 
made by questionnaires circu- 
lated through teachers and 4-H 
club agents. The results were 
published in Bulletin 560, Cornell 
University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, May 1933. Mr. 
Beers subsequently in 1935 com- 
pleted the study entitled ‘Meas- 
urements of Family Relation- 
ships in Farm Families of Cen- 
tral New York'. This investiga- 
tion published also by the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station as Memoir 183 at- 
tempted the use of various sta- 
tistical technics in understanding 
relationships within the farm 
family. 
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Another contribution to method 
was that used by Sanderson in analy- 
sis of autobiographical studies made 
by students in classes on their own 
families. Miss Mildred B. Thurow, 
under a fellowship of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, completed in 
February, 1935, as Memoir 171 of the 
Cornell University gricultural Ex- 
periment Station “A Study of Select- 
ed Factors in Family Life as De- 
scribed in Autobiographies.*’ All of 
these studies done by the Department 
of Rural Social Organizal ion under 
the direction of Dr Sanderson were 
attempts on his part to build up sub- 
stantiating materials to his general 
thesis that there must be evolved a 
scientific sociology of the family as 
a basis for all practical work and 
teaching in this field. 

Sanderson made three other con- 
tributions to the field of the rural 
family which I am including at the 
end of this paper not because I think 
they are unimportant but because I 
feel that his major contribution was 
that just formulated in the preceding- 
pages of this article. It is recognized, 
of course, that the original study done 
by Sanderson on standards of living 
of farm families in Tompkins County 
and later developed more completely 
by E. L. Kirkpatrick in his book The 
Farmer's Standard of Living was a 
real contribution to standards of liv- 
ing studies which had been made up 
at that time. Their insistence upon a 
differentiation between levels of con- 
sumption and standards of living was 
significant, in addition to the meth- 
ods and techniques developed later by 


Kirkpatrick in his standards of living 
studies. 

Sanderson also made a contribution 
in the field of teaching. A great deal 
of what had been taught particularly 
ill the rural sociology field and in soci- 
ology as a whole, as far as that goes, 
was mostly traditional social prob- 
lems of the family or historical as- 
pects of the development of the fam- 
ily from a sociological point of view. 
1 feel that Dr. Sanderson made a real 
contribution in developing courses at 
Cornell which attempted to get at the 
leal interests and needs of the stu- 
dents from the standpoint of their 
pn'-niarriage as well as marriage in- 
terests and family relationships. Not 
only did he develop these courses of 
a iiractical nature but he also, I think, 
pioneered in attempting to bring to- 
gether into a closer teaching relation- 
ship the o^ her specialists on the cam- 
pus from psychology, home econom- 
ics, etc. His efforts, I believe along 
v^ith the r-joperative efforts of others 
involved at that time, were the fore- 
runner of what toaay constitutes a 
coordinated and integrated piece of 
teaching in the field of marriage and 
family on the Cornell campus. 

A third contribution and the last I 
shall mention, consisted of his writ- 
ings and contribution to the litera- 
ture. Although he finally published 
books in the field of rural sociology 
and rural community organization 
and nothing in the field of rural fam- 
ily, he did contribute many articles 
to professional journals dealing with 
this whole field of the farm family, 
thus stimulating interest and think- 
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ing along the direction along his own 
particular point of view. I am sure 
had Dr. Sanderson lived and worked 
in this field a few years longer he 
would have probably finished and 
published a book dealing with the 
farm family. He had prepared a great 
deal of mimeograph material bring- 
ing together facts from the fields of 
anthropology and other sources which 
he used in connection with his teach- 
ing. These chapters showed the usual 
thoroughness with which he ap- 
proached any problem and would have 
made a significant contribution to the 
literature on the field of the family 
had it been completed. 

It is difficult to review the contri- 
butions of a man with so many di- 
verse interests, but one outstanding 
regret seems to cling to my mind with 
reference to Sanderson’s contribution 
to the field of the farm family. He 
did formulate a sound scientific 
framework within which research 
should be done. He did, through his 
various students and his own writ- 
ings, demonstrate the validity of his 
point of view and some of the ways 
in which research material should be 
accumulated and used for the pur- 
pose of ultimately filling in the con- 
tent of this theoretical framework 
which he had formulated. The unfor- 
tunate note, however, in my estima- 
tion, lies in the fact that as far as I 


am aware, none of his students have 
carried on his attempt at developing 
a sociological science applied to the 
family. Most of them have become 
involved in modem practical techno- 
logical endeavors of one sort or 
another, and although I do not wish 
to discredit the subsequent efforts 
and contributions of these various 
people, it would almost be possible to 
say that there is hardly one who is 
devoting his life to the field of science 
in continuing and further developing 
the idea of sociological science of the 
family as formulated by Sanderson 
throughout his career. 

For those of us who had the pleas- 
ure of working with and under the 
direction of Dr. Sanderson, I think 
we shall never lose the emphasis 
which he placed upon basing practical 
endeavor upon scientific knowledge. 
Even this may be a valuable continu- 
ing contribution which he may have 
made through his students, even 
though as a whole, none of them 
seem to be specifically carrying on 
his zeal and quest for scientific knowl- 
edge in the same sense that he did. 
It is to be hoped, however, that his 
emphasis in the field of the family 
will not be lost because of the im- 
mediacy of many of the practical 
problems on which rural sociologists 
and others are working today. 



The Concept of the Community 

By Douglas Ensmingeri and Robert A. Polsonif 


Dwight Sanderson came to the field 
of rural sociology with a strong in- 
terest in the application of the meth- 
ods of science to the social problems 
of rural people, llis years of experi- 
ence as a zoologist and agricultural 
experiment station administrator un- 
doubtedly influenced his interest in 
developing scientific classification sys- 
tems and descriptive techniques ap- 
plicable to social phenomena.^ 

One of his chief contributions in 
the field of rural sociology was the 
accurate description of the rural com- 
munity as a social unit. His doctor’s 
thesis at the University of Chicago 
was a jstudy of the rural comm unity 
and his early research proj ects a t 
Cornell tfniv^r^ity^were a contin ua- 
tion omii^ interest. Soon after he 
alrived'at Corn^ he initiated a long 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Federal Extension Service, U.S.D.A. 

tt Cornell University. 

^Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology and 
Rural Social Organization, (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942), p. 12. “As 
the chemist describes atoms and molecules, 
and their combinations and how they be- 
have, and the biologist describes species, 
genera, families, and orders, their struc- 
ture, physiology, and mode of life, so the 
sociologist in a manner adapted to his sub- 
ject matter must describe the composition, 
structure, and behavior of the various forms 
of association recognizable in human so- 
ciety . . “The primary effort of rural so- 
ciology as a science should be the accurate 
description of the phenomena with which it 
deals, namely, the forms of association in 
rural society, the family, the community, 
the church, the school, the lodge, and the 
numerous organized societies and informal, 
unorganized groups which are becoming 
more numerous in modem rural life.’’ 


series of research projects on delin- 
eating community areas.* Sanderson, 
his colleagues, and his graduate stu- 
dents at Cornell as a result of this 
extensive series of studies, developed 
methods of analyzing the local spatial 
organization of rural societies. Rather 
precise methods were developed for 
identifying communities, neighbor- 
hoods and describing the relation- 
ships betwc'oi^ locality units of vari- 
ous size.’* In these studies attention 
was given to the types of services 
tundsheil rural families by various 
sized community centers and the in- 
fluence of larger centers upon the 

" In cooperation with C. J. Calpin of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Sanderson undertook one of the early co- 
operative studies betwc‘en the State Experi- 
ment Stations and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in rural sociological re- 
search. Sii. lar projects were initiated in 
Wisconsin by Kolb, in Missouri by Morgan, 
in North Carolina by Taylor and Zimmer- 
man, ami in Washington by Yodor. How- 
ever, Sanderson carried on a more exten- 
.dve series of studies than any of the others 
who cooperated in this early work. The So- 
cial Areas of Otsego County, Cornell AESB 
442 (Ithaca, New York, July, 1923), was 
the first of this serif's. Warren S Thomp- 
son, now head of population research at 
Scripps Foundation was joint author of this 
bulletin. For a good historical account of 
the develoiiinent of community research see: 
Editor Ralph Linton, Science of Man in the 
Woild Crises, (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946), chapter by C. C. Tay- 
lor, “Techniques of Community Study and 
Analysis as Applied to Modem Civilized 
Societies.” 

' •’* Dwight Sanderson, Rural Social and 
Economic Areas in Central New York, Cor- 
nell AES B 614 (Ithaca, New York, June, 
1934), pp. 100. A Summary publication of 
the studies on community delineation. 
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smaller nearby rural units. He mea- 
sured and described the influences 
impinging upon community centers 
changing the nature of their services 
to people. 

Developing the Concept of the 
Community 

While Sanderson was thought of 
as being more interested in the analy- 
sis of social structure than in ana- 
lyzing social processes, his definition 
and treatise of the community was 
highly psycho-social. He looked at 
the community a^ being in process 
of change to ward largex service areas 
and thus altering the forms of associ- 
ations between the people and be- 
f tween the people and their institu- 
tions injjiven space and lime. He saw 
iTTn process and not as a static social 
structure. From a conceptual point of 
view, he viewed the community first 
as evolving from people living in as- 
sociation with each other. As these 
associations became concentrated 
within a given area, resulting in shar- 
ing common basic institutions, the 
area took on the character of a com- 
munity. 

Subsequently Sanderson defi ned the 
rural com munity as^*that form _of 
associ ation maintained between the 
peopte, and between their institutions, 
in a local area in which they live on 
dispersed farmsteads and in a .village 
which ia^he center of their common 
activit ie^'**^ 

* Dwight Sanderson and Robert A. Poison, 
Rural Community Organization^ (New 

York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1939), p. 
60. 


He further describes his concept of 
community and particularly the social 
dynamic that creates and maintains 
it as a unit of society as follows, 
“Furthermore, the commu nity is not 
only a system of associa tion between 
the individual persons and families 
within a given area bu^ of their or- 
ga nizations and instit utions to which 
the people~^ten ha^ a g reater loyal- 
ty, a keener sense of belonging, than 
they do to the com munity. The real 
community's the devotion to common 
interests and purposes, the ability ‘to 
act together in the chief concerns of 
life.* It consists of a recognition upon 
the part of individuals and their or- 
ganizations of a common obligation 
to the general welfare. Thus the dy- 
namic basis of the community is a 
common controlling idea, or ideal.”® 
Sanderson was very much interest- 
ed in repetitive studies in order to 
measure the effects of social trends 
and to obtain data to accurately de- 
scribe changes in the structure and 
functioning of rural communities. He 
followed up J. M. Williams* early 
study of Waterville, New York, pri- 
vately published under the title An 
Ainerican Town in 1906, with re- 
studies in 1928, 1933, 1938 and was 
looking forward to another at the 
time of his death." 


^ Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology and 
Rural Social Organization^ p. 278. 

* W. G. Mather, Jr., T. H. Townsend and 
Dwight Sanderson, A Study of Rural D«- 
velopment in Waterville, New York, Cor- 
nell AES B 608, (Ithaca, New York, June, 
1934), pp. 39. A restudy of Waterville was 
completed in 1946. H. E. Thomas, A Study 
of the Impact of the War Upon a Rural 
Community, a Ph.D. thesis, Cornell Univer- 
sity, June, 1946. 
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Although Dr. Sanderson's personal 
writings and research were largely in 
the field of the structure of the rural 
community, he had a real apprecia- 
tion of the need fo r more knowledge 
of the^sociaj^rocesses operating with- 
jng the community unit . He encour- 
aged his colleagues to apply the newly 
developed techniques of social psy- 
chology and statistics to the study 
of the locality units of rural society. 
On several occasions he urge d ;yie 
authors of this article jto pursue re- 
s earch on the socia Fprocesses where- 
5y community le adei^ip marshals 
pub lic opinion to obtain consensus 
for action onlpublic issues, and par- 
tic ulariy community improvement 
projects. Toward the end of hL^m- 
fess io nal car^ FTi^was q^uife inter- 
ested in the status group or social 
class an'alysis~bf contemporary com- 
munities. He recognized this phase of 
community analysis in Chapter 25 , 
‘‘Class and Caste of Rural Society" 
of his book, Rural Sociology and 
Rural Social Organization? 

Applying the Concept of the 
Community 

Rural sociology to Dwight Sander- 
son was a phase of the social science 
of sociology and subject to the rigid 
intellectual discipline of any science. 
He made a sharp distinction between 
the science of sociology and the tech- 
nology of rural social organization. 
The latter was the art of applying 

’Dwight Sanderson, op. cit., Chapter 25. 
See also H. F. Kaufman, Prestige Classes 
in a New York Rural Community, Cornell 
AES Memoir 260, (Ithaca, New York, 
March, 1944), pp. 46. 


science to the solution of human prob- 
lems. This he implies in the title and 
makes clear in the first two chapters 
of his last book, Rural Sociology and 
Rural Social Organization, 

Dwight Sanderson's interest in de- 
veloping the science of sociology did 
not lessen his concern for the solution 
of social problems. In fact his re- 
search activity was motivated by his 
desire to see problems solved. How- 
ever, he had a profound appreciation 
of the need for accurate information 
and an understanding of problems be- 
fore entering the arena of social 
action. 

Probably Sanderson's greatest con- 
tribution to the applied field came 
from aiding school people to gain a 
full understanding of the community 
as a functioning unit in society. The 
application of his research data on 
the delineation of rural communities 
played a significant role in New York 
State's rural school centralization 
plan. He worked extensively with 
school administrators and frequently 
advised them on the results of his 
research and how it applied to their 
plans. He advocated the careful lo- 
cation of new schools in those village 
centers that were the foci of emerg- 
ing dominant communities. He pro- 
moted community use of school build- 
ings and community use of school 
staff, vocational training programs 


* Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology and 
Rinal Social Organization, p. 18. “All this 
knowledge of group life and of the factors 
conditioning it is of value only in so far as 
it will enable us to show how the social or- 
ganization of rural life, the improvement of 
human relations, and satisfaction in the 
rural environment may be advanced.’’ 
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for rural youth, health services, in- 
struction in music, dramatics and 
public speaking, and well developed 
school libraries open to the public.® 

Sanderson also took an active part 
in working with religious leaders, 
aiding them in seeing the full potenti- 
alities of the community as a force 
making for a richer rural life. He 
advocated the application of his com- 
munity research to the administra- 
tion of rural church programs. Church 
leadership was encouraged to develop 
community larger parish plans, and 
to organize local clergy for inter- 
church cooperation. 

The use of the community unit in 
the organization of the Extension 
Service programs was advocated 
throughout his career as a sociolo- 
gist. Sanderson^s title book. Leader- 
ship for Rural Life, was an attempt 
to interest extension workers and all 
people working in rural areas in un- 
derstanding the sociology of volun- 
teer leadership. Within his own de- 
partment he encouraged his extension 
staff to engage in intensive communi- 
ty planning experiments involving the 
use of community councils, communi- 
ty surveys, and methods of diagnos- 
ing community problems. The empha- 
sis was always on community analy-i 
sis, not on schemes or formulas for 
organization. He believed thoroughly/ 
in fitting the plan to the community/ 
not the community to the plan.^® 

• E. T. Stromberg, The Influence of the 
Central Rural School on Community Organi- 
zation, Cornell AES B 699, (Ithaca, New 
York, June, 1938). 

“Douglas Ensminger, Diagnosing Rural 
Community Organization, Cornell Universi- 
ty Extension Bulletin 444, (Ithaca, New 
York, September, 1940). 


Projected Lines of Research 

A careful analysis of past research 
on the community and its organiza- 
tion, to which Sanderson has been a 
major contributor, reveals several 
blind spots in our knowledge about 
the structure, functioning and 
changes occurring in rural organiza- 
tion. When we size up the job ahead 
and recognize the things we do not 
know about rural society we might 
be inclined to criticize what has been 
done. Such is not the thought the 
writers wish to imply. The type of 
research needed in the future is clear 
only because of the information past 
studies such as Sanderson's have re- 
vealed. Research and its findings are 
cumulative; each piece of research 
adds to and builds upon previous 
work. What we visualize as needed 
for the future has its roots in the 
past and stems from our present 
knowledge. 

We suggest that the future orien- 
tation be rural organization, not 
merely community organization. This 
is in keeping with Sanderson's con- 
ceptions. He studied other groups 
than communities. Rural people are 
organized in many different patterns 
to make possible their participation, 
formal and informal in local and non- 
local activities, programs and serv- 
ices. It should be the function of re- 
search to discover, analyze and follow 
changes in all the patterns of rural 
organization, as well as study the 
structure of each group. This does 
not mean the community is being 
relegated to a less important position 
in our research. It does follow, how- 
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ever, that all other patterns of or- 
ganization should be given more con- 
sideration and that we should look 
at the whole complex field of social 
relationships of which the community 
is only one, so that we can better see 
the arrangement and functioning of 
people in social space. It emphasizes 
the fact that inter-group relation- 
ships are equally or more important 
than the study of group characteris- 
tics. 

This new orientation canies with 
it the implication that future studies 
must give more attention to the an- 
alysis of social processes. Here again 
is a point of view Sanderson was 
giving increasing emphasis to in his 
later years. It will call for greater 
use of psycho-social techniques of 
analysis. Such studies should be of 
increasing interest to lay leaders, 
educators, religious leaders, and ad- 
ministrators of action programs for 
they will not only reveal how society 
is put together (structure) but also 
how it operates (functions). If 
studies are well done they will reveal 
ways and means of more effectively 
working with rural people and in- 
fluencing changes in education, reli- 
gion, family, health, nutrition or gov- 
ernment. 

Just what would such studies en- 
tail ? Always there must be a starting 
point. We have to agree upon some 
segment of society for analysis. In 
the past we have delineated commu- 
nities and studied the structure and 
social relations of the delineated area. 
Less frequently have we studied re- 
lationships between communities and 


the forces of the larger society which 
interact and impinge upon them 
making for change, conflict and frus- 
trations. 

Since the county is becoming more 
and more of a dominant force in rural 
America and is itself one unit of or- 
gemization, it might be well to explore 
the possibilities of starting with the 
county as a universe of study. We 
could then proceed to discover the 
patterns of social relationships which 
express themselves within the arbi- 
trary boundaries of the county. 
Countywide social relationships and 
functions such as government, edu- 
cation, agricultural programs and 
agencies, health programs, county- 
wide organizations, etc., should be 
described and analyzed in the me- 
ticulous ways Sanderson definitely 
studied the rural community. Having 
seen the county as a unit we should 
next proceed to look “inward’* to dis- 
cover all the basic patterns of organi- 
zation. We should discover and de- 
lineate geographic groups, clearly re- 
veal the nature of the social stratifi- 
cation, find out how people organize 
on a formal basis, understand the sig- 
nificance of informal groupings or 
cliques and the part each plays. 

There are several reasons for tak- 
ing the county as the unit. First 
some consideration should be given 
the consumers or potential consumers 
of our research. Most of the agencies 
serving and working with rural peo- 
ple have county offices with an ad- 
ministrative charge to serve all the 
county’s population. Second, the long- 
time trend is for the county seat town 
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to increase in its position of domi- 
nance.” By starting with the county 
as our unit of study we start where 
the ‘‘agency people” start. If we con- 
sider all the major patterns of social 
organization and do an adequate job 
of analysis, showing relationships, 
then our research will be focused to 
meet their needs. From the point of 
view of the researcher there will be 
nothing unnatural in this approach. 

Third, one of the significant trends 
in rural America, in urban areas as 
well as rural, is the increasing num- 
ber of organizations for special pur- 
poses. While many of these are com- 
munity centered in that they draw 
membership from the community 
area, many are also county- or area- 
wide and are organized to attract 
only highly interested individuals. 
These organizations are playing an 
increasingly important role in such 
fields as policy determination. Many 
of them have state and national affili- 
ations and are extremely well organ- 
ized. A significant number of these 
groups are strictly local and came into 
being to meet a specific need. These 
may or may not be long-lived. To 
fully understand the significance of 
these groups we must go beyond the 
boundaries of the community. We 
must do more than mere listing and 
describing of these organizations, 
nevertheless thoroughly accurate de- 
scription of each is necessary. Studies 
should reveal not only who partici- 
pates but why. Of great concern is 

” Exceptions are those rather rare in- 
stances where the essential services are con- 
centrated in some center other than the 
county seat. 


that segment of our rural society 
which does not now participate in or- 
ganized group life. Studies of special 
organizations would be incomplete if 
they did not shed light on why some 
people participate and others do not. 

Fourth, since the long-time trend 
in rural organization is for the county 
seat town to increase in social impor- 
tance, we will, if we take the county 
as our unit of study, be better able 
to follow this trend and see the rela- 
tionships of outlying communities of 
the county seat. The county seat town 
might be considered the focal center 
of the universe studied, unless it is 
not the main organizational center in 
the county. 

If it were not for the complexity 
and thus the need for keeping the 
study area to manageable propor- 
tions, we could select a larger area 
made up of a major city and service 
center for the adiacent rural commu- 
nities. Such a study unit would make 
it possible to delineate and classify 
the major specialized service and or- 
ganizational areas and more fully 
understand the human relationships 
of the rural community as it func- 
tions as a part of the great society. 
In selecting the county as our study 
unit we must operate on three levels 
of rural organization analysis — coun- 
ty, within the county and beyond the 
county. 

Research geared to a further analy- 
sis of social relations — arrangement 
of people in social space — needs to be 
broader than the geographic commu- 
nity. By looking at the social struc- 
ture first as it shows itself on a wider 
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basis such as a county and then to 
look at community similarities and 
differences should reveal some of the 
most significant things about rural 
life. It is important that future 
studies in rural organization give con- 
sideration to class structure. We know 
that class structure is significant in 
influencing organization participation, 
change, leadership and explains dif- 
ferences in values. 

Only recently have the rural soci- 
ologists begun researching on social 
values. Clearly this is an area of 
great importance; knowledge of the 
basic values goes far toward under- 
standing why people think and act 
as they do. Our future research, 
therefore, should reveal more about 
rural beliefs about farming, family 
life, religion, education, science, gov- 
ernment, etc.; more about the atti- 
tudes people have toward rural life 
and industry; and more about the 
ever-increasing sources through 
which people get information and are 
influenced. In our quest for an under- 
standing of the social organization 
within the county we should study 
the dominant values and see how they 
are related to the different social in- 
terest groups, communities, and the 
class structure. 

During recent years there has been 
an upsurge of interest in making 
opinion surveys. These have revealed 
what people think about given fields 
of inquiry. They do not, however, tell 
why people think as they do. For the 
Extension Service and other agencies 
who seek to induce culture change we 
must go beyond what people think 


and find out what elements in the cul- 
ture explain why people hold the atti- 
tudes they do. To induce change we 
do not start with changing the atti- 
tude but rather with changing the 
elements in the culture which pro- 
duced the attitude. 

Past studies of leadership have 
given too much attention to the leader 
as an individual. Sanderson empha- 
sized that leadership is a social phe- 
nomena. We need to look to future 
studies of leadership as a part of so- 
cial process. Here is an area where 
sociologists can make a real contri- 
bution in aiding those who seek to 
influence or change habits of rural 
people, for leaders hold the key to 
cultural change. We should find out 
who are the leaders, making sure that 
we have located both the leader of 
conspicuous position to casual observ- 
ers and the one who works incon- 
spicuously from within the social 
structure. We should seek to learn 
how these people established them- 
selves ii. positions of leadership and 
to what status groupings they belong, 
also their ability to work with and 
influence people in other status group- 
ings. 

Without going into further details, 
what we have outlined should reveal 
the basic patterns of rural organiza- 
tion within the county — covering the 
range from county and community or- 
ganizations and government to infor- 
mal groupings. Next we should seek 
to find out how change occurs. It is 
within this area that the next major 
contributions should be made. This 
will be possible only if we have ade- 
quately done the first job. 
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When studying cultural change we 
should be interested in its nature and 
extent to be sure, but of equal if not 
more importance is to know how it 
was brought about. Sanderson was 
ever interested in learning about 
what changes were occurring and to 
learn their true significance. The two 
things can be done as a part of the 
same research process. First, record 
the nature and extent of change in 
such basic things as population, 
health, education, family and group 
relations, government, religion, and 
agriculture. Second, discover the 
forces influencing these social trends. 

Change occurs as a result of forces 
from the outside and from within. 
For the outside forces making for 
change we can further assume there 
were carriers which influenced peo- 
ple's thinking, attitudes and values. 
We should therefore seek to discover 
what part formal organizations, in- 
cluding government agencies, infor- 
mal organizations and leadership 
played. Having discovered the car- 
riers and forces making for change, 
w^e will have revealed much about 
how new ideas can be inserted into 
rural culture and their effect upon the 
culture. 

In analyzing the external forces 
making for change the county be- 
confes particularly adapted as a unit 
for study, for it is more or less of a 
focal point through which many of 
the forces of the Great Society reach 
people. By starting with the county 
we can look within to see how outside 
forces impinge upon and secure par- 
ticipation of people and then look out- 


side the county and see how local 
people express themselves in wider 
interests and issues and participate 
in nonlocally originated organizations. 

The internal forces making for 
change may be very subtle but never- 
theless very real. Such things as in- 
creased population pressure on the 
resources may result in gradual mi- 
gration of the more capable and bet- 
ter educated youth. Failure to give 
adequate care to the soil may have 
the long-time effect of forcing a lower 
level of living. Whatever the forces 
are they need to be discovered and 
their effect upon the people and their 
patterns of living ascertained. 

But What of the Future? 

We must readily admit that there 
IS a great lag between research find- 
ings and the application of science 
and this is particularly true in soci- 
ology. Why? There are a number of 
factors which contribute to this situ- 
ation. The sociologists are themselves 
mainly responsible for this lag. Most 
of the present leaders in rural soci- 
ology are research trained — that is, 
research is their primary interest and 
focus. Few of them have had the in- 
terest or opportunity to put their 
theories and research findings to the 
test of social action. The result is 
talk in the abstract of the usefulness 
of sociological information by sociolo- 
gists and an expressed feeling of dis- 
appointment on the part of the ad- 
ministrators that sociology is not 
practical. 

A contributing factor is that our 
departments of rural sociology are to- 
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day primarily interested and equipped 
to train people in research methods. 
The net result is we continue to neg- 
lect the important assignment of 
training people in the application of 
the science. 

Rural sociologists have in the past 
been far from agreement as to what 
an applied rural sociologist should do. 
Because this has been the case, rural 
sociology extension when viewed on 
a nation-wide basis is a hodgepodge. 
It is more misunderstood than under- 
stood. Altogether too many extension 
workers think a rural sociologist’s 
major contribution is promoting rec- 
reational group activities. 

As was true in analyzing past re- 
search, a careful look at our experi- 
ences in the applied field should give 
us some guideposts for the future. 

Let us agree that the major focal 
point of rural sociology is social rela- 
tionships — be it research or exten- 
sion. In the applied field this should 
and must spell itself out in programs 
to put to work our knowledge of rural 
organization, social participation, so- 
cial values, leadership and social 
change. 

If sociology is to make the contri- 
bution it stands to make in the ap- 
plied field, it must free itself from 
the present departmental project ap- 


proach as now exists in extension 
and become a full partner of the ex- 
tension team. As presently set up the 
sociologist is more inclined to ask 
the help of extension workers to do 
the things he has in mind rather than 
be asked by all extension workers to 
aid in the task of organizing and 
motivating rural people to accept and 
act upon extension teachings. 

The sociologist should be able to 
analyze and interpret how rural so- 
ciety is organized and suggest the 
ways and means of tuning a program 
into the culture so as to gain accept- 
ance and bring about change. He can 
do this only if he has the necessary 
theoretical background and concerns 
himself with the major task of aid- 
ing in the social organization, partici- 
pation, leadership and social change 
problems of rural people. 

What we in essence have said is, 
first, that all types of rural groups 
should be studied in the careful fash- 
ion Sanderson demonstrated, second, 
they s'^ould be studied “in process” 
as well as “in structure,” and third, 
that they should be studied in their 
functional — interacting — relation- 
ships to each other. We have sug- 
gested that the county is an apt area, 
or laboratory, for study of all of 
them. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H, Landis 

RELATION OF IRRIGATION TO POPULATION 


The effect of irrigation on the total popu- 
lation of an area is of real importance in 
the planninjf of irrigation developments. 
Plans must be made for towns, schools, 
roads, churches, and other public and semi- 
public developments that will be used by 
the total population, rather than by the 
farm population only. Some of the benefits 
of irrigation accrue to these townspeople 
and if wisely planned, the irrigation devel- 
opment may well assess a portion of its 
costa to the nonfarm population supported 
by it. On the other hand, overly optimistic 
estimates of the number of nonfarm per- 
sons that will be associated with an irriga- 
tion development serve no useful purpose, 
and may lead to erroneous conclusions as 
to the worth of the development. This analy- 
sis seeks to bring out some of the existing 
relationships of population groups in irri- 
gated and nonirrigated areas in the 11 
Western states and to draw some conclu- 
sions from them. 

Any attempt to use census data to study 
conditions in irrigated and nonirrigated 
areas immediately is complicated by the 
fact that there are very few counties in 
which all the farms fall in either category. 
In most of the 410 counties in the 11 West- 
ern states there are some irrigated and 
nonirrigated farms, the proportion varying 
greatly from county to county. 

Selected Counties 

The total acreage in farms in 1940 was 
256, 605, *630 acres and was made up of 93,- 
316,209 acres in irrigated farms and 162,- 
289,427 acres in nonirrigated farms. Thus 
there were 1,74 acres of land in nonirrigated 
farms per acre in irrigated farms. Recog- 
nizing the limitation of the data, a selection 
of counties vras made, based on the ratio 
between the two groups of farms. A county 
was classified as nonirrigated if it con- 


tained 10 times this ratio; that is, 17.4 
acres, or more of land in nonirrigated farms 
per acre of land in irrigated farms. Con- 
versely, a county was classified as irrigated 
if it averaged one-tenth or less of the ratio, 
0.174 acres or less, in nonind gated farms 
per acre in irrigated farms. The counties 
lying west of the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains in Washington and Oregon were 
omitted because of the humid climate of 
that area. This selection resulted in 79 irri- 
gated and 40 nonirrigated counties. 

Most of the counties were predominantly 
agricultural. In the irrigated group, 73 per 
cent of the persons employed in basic in- 
dustries in 1940 were employed in agricul- 
ture. Persons employed in the following in- 
dustry groups, as set up for the 1940 Census 
of Population, were considered as working 
in basic industries: agriculture, forestry and 
fishery, coal mining, crude petroleum and 
natural gas production, other mines and 
quarries, logging, sawmills and planing 
mills, and the manufacture of the follow- 
ing products: food, textiles, apparel, furni- 
ture, paper, chemicals, petroleum and coal, 
leather, stone glass and clay, iron and steel, 
nonferrous metals, machinery, autos and 
equipment, transportation equipment, and 
other manufacturing. 

For the nonirrigated group, the propor- 
tion in basic industries was 77 per cent. 
Included in this latter group, however, were 
2 counties, Marin County, California, and 
Spokane County, Washington, that are ap- 
preciably different from the others because 
of their large urban populations. Marin 
County is across the Golden Gate from San 
Francisco and many of its residents are 
employed in the city. Spokane County in- 
cludes the city of Spokane, which serves as 
an important trading center for a large area 
in eastern Washington and northern Idaho. 
The omission of these two counties from the 
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averages raised the proportion of persons 
employed in agriculture to 88 per cent of 
all persons employed in basic industries in 
the 38 remaining counties. 

Service Occupations 

The ratio of workers employed in the 
basic industries to the workers employed 
in all other occupations, termed service oc- 
cupations in this article, was selected as 
one measure for comparing the two groups 
of counties. In the 79 irrigated counties 
there were 1.03 workers in service occupa- 
tions for each worker in a basic industry 
and in the 38 nonirrigated counties, 1.06 
workers. Because of their large urban popu- 
lations, Marin County, California and Spo- 
kane County, Washington, have been omit- 
ted from the averages. To minimize the 
effect of nonagricultural employment, ratios 
were calculated for the counties in each 
group in which the workers employed in 
agriculture represented 76 per cent or more 
of all workers employed in basic industries. 
For the irrigated group the average included 
42 of the 79 counties and resulted in a ratio 
of 0.92 worker in service occupations per 
worker in a basic industry. For the non- 
irrigated group the average included 30 of 
the 38 counties and likewise, resulted in the 
same ratio, 0.92 to 1.0, as was obtained for 
the irrigated counties. 

Variation 

There was a vide range in the ratios 
among the counties in each group. For the 
irrigated counties it was from 0.31 to 6.66 
workers in service industries per worker 
in a basic industry. For the nonirrigated, it 
was from 0.32 to 6.89. In view of this wide 
range, the difference between the two 
groups of counties is not significant. Ex- 
pressed in other words, it does not appear 
that irrigated farming will support a higher 
ratio of workers in the various service occu- 
pations than will nonirrigated agriculture. 

To test further the relationship between 
workers in basic industry, particularly irri- 
gated agriculture, and workers in other oc- 
cupations, ratios were computed for all 


counties in California and Colorado, the two 
states with the largest acreage of land 
irrigated. 

There were wide ranges in the ratios 
among the counties in each state. In Cali- 
fornia, the range was from 0.6 in Sierra 
County to 6.9 in Marin County. In Colorado 
the range was from 0.3 in Dolores County 
to 6.9 in Denver County. The average ratios 
for the two states were 2.6 and 1.9, respec- 
tively. 

Those counties in which 76 per cent or 
more of the workers in basic industries were 
employed in agricultural work were con- 
sidered predominantly agricultural. In these 
counties there were fewer workers in serv- 
ice occupations per worker in basic industry 
than in the nonagricultural counties. In the 
18 California counties in the predominantly 
agricultural category there were 1.3 workers 
in service occupations per worker in basic 
industry. In the 38 Colorado counties pre- 
dominantly agricultural, the ratio was 1.0 
to 1.0. This does not mean necessarily that 
agriculture supports fewer service workers 
than other basic industry. Because of its 
need for land, agriculture is in the open 
country, whereas much manufacturing is 
carried on in urban areas which frequently 
serve as trading centers for agricultural 
as well as wther ba.de industry groups. Thus 
these ratios calculated at county levels for 
the agricultural counties do not take into 
account the persons employed in service 
occupations in the major cities of the area 
and who serve persons on a regional or 
state-wide basis. The ratios for the indi- 
vidual states of the area averaged some- 
what higher than the average ratios for the 
counties just discussed. They ranged from 
1.1 workers in other occupations per worker 
in a basic industry in Idaho, to 2.6 in Cali- 
fornia. The ratio for the United States was 
1.3 to 1. The ratio for the 10 Western states, 
excluding California, was 1.6 to 1. The num- 
ber of workers in service occupations per 
worker in a basic industry is high in Cali- 
fornia because of the numerous service occu- 
pations catering to the vacation trade, re- 
tired persons, entertainment industry, etc. 
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Total Population 

So far, this analysis has dealt with em- 
ployed workers and not with total popula- 
tion. There were 3.1 persons in the total 
population per employed worker in the irri- 
jrated counties and 3.0 in the nonirrigated 
Rroup. These numbers are sligrhtly higher 
than the 2.9 persons per employed worker 
average for the 11 Western states. 

One other factor still is needed in trans- 
lating the probable number of farms on a 
new irrigation development into the prob- 
able population of the area after the irri- 
gation has become established. That factor 
18 the number of workers employed in agri- 
culture per farm. For the 11 Western states 
this ranged from 1.1 in Washington to 2.1 
in California and averaged 1.5 for the area. 

Broad Relationships 

The variability of these data from county 
to county and from state to state suggest 
that considerable difficulty will attend any 
attempt to forecast the probable future 
population of an area to be developed 
through irrigation. The data do suggest cer- 
tain broad relationships, however, and while 
it is recognized that they are subject to 
many limitations, they may prove of some 
value in the planning work connected with 
irrigation developments. . 

In the 11 Western states there were 1 
to 2 employed workers in agriculture per 
farm. The average for the region, excluding 
California, was 1.3. The exclusion of Cali- 
fornia would seem justified in view of the 
public policy of encouraging small family- 
sized farms in contrast to the large cor- 
poration farm development that definitely 
influences the averages for California. 

Thefc are workers in the various service 
occupations for each employed worker in a 
basic industry. The number varied from less 
than 1 to almost 7 among the counties 
studied. The extreme variability of this re- 
lationship makes the selection of any one 
value exceedingly difficult. The average re- 
lationship in the 10 states (California ex- 
cluded) was 1.5 workers in other industries 
per worker in a basic industry. The analysis 


of this relationship in the counties that 
were predominantly agricultural suggests 
that 1.0 worker would be in the county 
where the basic industry was located and 

0.5 worker in the major cities of the area. 

For each employed worker there were 2.7 
to 3.8 persons in the total population in 
the 11 Western states with an average of 
2.9 for the region. In the 139 counties 
studied in detail, the average was 3.1 per- 
sons in the irrigated group and 3.0 in the 
nonirrigated g^oup. These oata suggest that 
3.0 persons per employed worker might be 
an acceptable figure. 

Summarizing these data, we arrive at the 
following general relationship between num- 
ber of farms and population: 

1. For each farm, 1.3 employed workers 
in agriculture. 

2. For each employed worker in agricul- 
ture (a basic industry) 1.5 workers in serv- 
ice occupations. This means a total of 3.25 
employed workers per farm. 

3. For each new employed worker, a total 
of 3.0 persons would be added to the total 
population. This would mean 9.75 persons 
per new farm developed.^ 

These approximate relationships held for 
nonirrigated as well as irrigated farms and 
if nonirrigated .farm units are broken up 
as a result of the irrigation development, 
the number so eliminated should be calcu- 
lated and offset against the number of new 
irrigated farms. 

This analysis has not dealt with density 
of population. This subject is complex 
enough to merit separate study. It is a 
subject not well adapted to analysis with 
data by counties. Some irrigated areas rep- 


* This figure is nearly 20 per cent lower 
than that of 12 persons per farm used by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in its Missouri 
Basin Report. See 'TiOnservation, Control, 
and Use of Water Resources of the Missouri 
River Basin,** Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C., May, 1944, pages 9 and 
10. The use of the more conservative esti- 
mate developed in this article would fore- 
cast a population increase of about 600,000 
persons compared with the prospective in- 
crease of 636,000 envisioned by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 
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resent small, compact settlements in the 
midst of desert areas. To compute the popu- 
lation of the county per square mile of 
total area would result in a relatively low 
density figure. In other cases, the major 
community of a small irrigated county may 
serve as the trading center for nonirrigated 
farms outside the county. One controlling 
feature in density of population in irrigated 


farming areas will be the type of farming. 
In planning irrigation developments, the 
general type of farming for a particular 
development can be forecast with consider- 
able accuracy if data on soil, climate, and 
markets are analyzed adequately. 

Alexander Joss. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Edited by Conrad Taeuberf 


The Virginia Population Study 

Students of the problem have long felt 
that conventional population analysis has 
had too little influence on state planning 
and on public policy in general. Infused 
with imagination, it should help to moti- 
vate a democratic society to conserve and 
develop its human resources. Moreover, if 
population analysts are able to make rea- 
sonable forecasts, their work should be 
useful in actual planning for the exten- 
sion of state services and facilities, as well 
as in the long range strategy of developing 
natural and industrial resources. 

A long range study in Virginia will offer 
a test of this viewpoint. As early as 1939 
a conference called by the Virginia State 
Planning Board led to a plan for a study 
of population problems by the Planning 
Board, to be coordinated with studies of 
land utilization by the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, and of industrial development 
and opportunities by the University of Vir- 
ginia. Main offices were establishd in the 
State capital at Richmond, the whole study 
was adequately financed and was able to 
build on previous citizen interest and to 
establish close relations with state agen- 
cies. Five reports have been issued by the 
population study. 

t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Barbara 
B. Reagan, and Edgar A. Schuler. 


The first two studies published were de- 
signed to help the state plan its programs 
to meet specific needs. Trends in hoapitali- 
zation for mental disease and mental de- 
ficiency^ prepared for the Virginia State 
Hospital Board was calculated to aid the 
board in estimating future needs. On the 
basis of first commitments to various state 
hospitals rates were analyzed by type of 
mental disease and for population groups 
by color. This was followed by a study of 
the population trends in the Hampton Road 
Area- which by 1942 had already become 
the state o major problem zone. In this re- 
port John A. Clausen related population 
change to the economic changes that have 
taken place in Virginia’s port area since 
1910. Separate chapters are devoted to (1) 
population and employment trends from 
1890 to 1940, and to changes and adjust- 
ment demand both in (2) the First and 
(3) the Second World Wars. The effect of 
the war on population composition is shown 
and community problems and the postwar 
outlook are presented especially as they 
refer to housing, recreation, and employ- 
ment. For a scene of prosperity and full 
employment, **the human adjustment to the 

' Trends in Hospitalization for Mental 
Disease and Mental Deficiency in Virginia. 
Prepared for the State Hospital Board. 
Population Study Report No. 1. Richmond, 
1942. 63 pp. 
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vicissitudes of rapid industrial expansion” 
presented a surprisingly dreary picture. 
Here was evident a need for planning that 
could not be met in the urgency of war. 

In the third study, a contribution from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Allen D. Ed- 
wards related farm family income and paU 
terns of living^ to land types and employ- 
ment off the farm in an attempt to evaluate 
factors influencing farmer’s income in 
Henry County, an area in which manufac- 
turing had become a more important factor 
than agriculture. The method used required 
the matching of census schedules of popu- 
lation, agriculture, and housing for the in- 
dividual farm families with the Land Class 
of each farm as developed by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. Valuable conclusions 
were developed in both content and method. 
The amount of land in crops, land class, 
value of products grown for home use, and 
the amount of off-farm work were found to 
be important factors whose effect on farm- 
er’s income could be measured. Income was 
then related to family composition, fertili- 
ty, mobility and the amount of education 
and housing. The study makes several con- 
tributions to method in the field of farm 
income studies. 

Two succeeding reports on over-all popu- 
lation analysis are less concerned with plan- 
ning or with contributions to method. Sara 
K. Gilliam’s study treats of the growth and 
distribution of the population of Virginia 
from 1670 to 19^3.^ Chapters are devoted 
to (1) the total growth of the population 
from colonial times to the present, (2) 
urban and rural growth since the first cen- 
sus, (3) the trends by region since the Civil 
War, 1860-1940, and (4) changes in com- 

^ Fopulatwu in Flux. A Study of Popu- 
lation Trends in the Hampton Road^ Area^ 
1890-1942. By John A. Clausen. Richmond, 
1942. 70 pp. 

* Farm Family Income and Patterns of 
Living: An Analysis of Original Census 
Schedules and Land Classification of Henry 
County t Virginia, 1940. By Allen D. Ed- 
wards. Population Study Report No. 3. 
Richmond: Virginia State Planning Board, 
1944. 83 pp. 


position by age, sex, color and community 
size, closing with (5) an analysis of migra- 
tion and its effects from 1870 to the pres- 
ent. This is presented in terms of regional 
and rural urban movement from 1930 to 
1940. Fertility and mortality data are not 
discussed and no attempt is made to analyze 
replacement rates or to forecast future 
population. 

In Gittler’s Virginians People: A Cultural 
Panorama^ the study is carried forward by 
relating population to cultural and social 
indices. Chapter II devoted specifically to 
population analysis reviews the data on 
(1) recent changes, (2) population compo- 
sition of race, sex, color and community 
type, (3) fertility, and (4) employment 
status both by race and by residence. Suc- 
ceeding chapters relate population to hous- 
ing conditions, education and educational 
status, recreation and social participation, 
and indices of personal and social disor- 
ganization. The last topic is developed by 
analysis of the figures on the extent of 
crime, probation and parole, juvenile de- 
linquency and divorce. Some suggestions for 
planning are found in chapter summeries 
but “no effort is made to prove any thesis 
with the data presented”, (p. 12). 

Further developments in Virginia have 
included the relocation of the population 
study and renewed emphasis on popu- 
larizing the results of its studies. Head- 
quarters have been moved from the State 
Planning Board to the University of Vir- 
ginia and its organization has been inte- 
grated with that of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research. In its first publication, the 
new Bureau of Population and Economic 
Research has depicted Virginia*s economic 
pattern in a series of maps of selected eco- 


^ Virginia People: A Study of the Growth 
and Distribution of the Population of Vir- 
ginia from 1607-1943. By Sara K. Gilliam. 
Population Study Report No. 4, Richmond: 
Virginia State Planning Board, 1944. 132 

pp. 

Virginians People : A Cultural Panorama. 
By Joseph B. Gittler. Population Study Re- 
port No. 5, State Planning Board, 1944. 

126 pp. 
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nomic characteristics of counties.^ The 
counties are ranked according to 24 indices 
based on the Census of Agriculture, Manu- 
facturers, and Population. Finally, populari- 
zation has been secured in a series of re- 
leases prepared by Director Lorin A. 
Thompson for publication in the University 
of Virginia News Letter and elsewhere. 
Contributions from the new Bureau include 
articles on (1) Virginia’s pattern of in- 
dustrial employment, (2) changes in occu- 
pational distribution, (3) population — em- 
ployment changes since 1940, (4) the 

postwar labor force, and (5) postwar in- 
dustrial planning for Virginia. Other 
studies in progress will present new methods 
in population analysis and new approaches 
in state planning. 

Rupt]rt B. Vance. 
University of North Carolina. 


John H. Kolb and Douglas G. Marshall, 
Neighborhood-community relationships in 
rural society, Wis. Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bui. 
164, 66 pp. Madison, Nov. 1944. 

This research bulletin is perhaps the most 
important single contribution to our knowl- 
edge of neighborhood and community in 
America since publication of Sanders’ atid 
Ensminger’s study of Chilton County, Ala- 
bama, back in 1940. Generalizations (and 
there are many) found in the report are 
ostensibly based upon systematic field sur- 
veys at 10-year intervals, 1921, 1931, 1941, 
in Dane County, Wisconsin. On the basis 
of careful studies over this period of 23 
years Kolb and Marshall concluded that: 

1. Neighborhoods in Dane County have 
come, some have gone, but the majority 
have remained active for over twenty years. 

2. Neighborhoods are not isolated nor are 
they the only locality groups in rural so- 
ciety. 

The first conclusion is based upon a 
methodology that contains obvious flaws. A 

” Virginians Economic Pattern : A Series 
of Maps of Selected Economic Characteris- 
tics by Counties, Bureau of Population and 
Economic Research, University of Virginia, 
1946. 26 pp. 


neighborhood was considered ‘‘active” if as- 
sociations or functions were carried on in 
two or more of the five broad fields which 
were encountered most frequently; namely, 
educational, religious, social, economic, or 
communication (p. 2). It is not explained 
why a neighborhood might not be considered 
as active while serving only “the need for 
a sense of personal security and freedom 
found in intimate groups.” 

On page 46 the authors define neighbor- 
hood as a “group relationship having local- 
ized and primary, i.e. personal inter-family 
associations.” Such a definition does not 
allow the arbitrary designation of “active” 
or “inactive” neighborhood as employed in 
the methodology. The authors themselves 
seemed to sense the invalidity of their 
premise when they observed: “The social 
function played a consistent and important 
minor role throughout, especially when in 
combination with the educational function. 
(Italics mine) It seemed to act as a sort of 
catalyzer, giving the combinaiton its vitali- 
ty.” (p. 6.) 

What seemed to be implied in the major 
conclusion, elaborated upon more fully in 
the section on Family and Society, is that 
the function of neighborhood has changed 
and not the form of association itself. 

In its r <'ond conclusion the report breaks 
with tra(iition and in so doing may well 
point the way to more fruitful and realistic 
research in social organization. Its greatest 
contribution may well be found in the sec- 
tion Family and Society (which unfortu- 
nately is buried on pp. 24-28). The observa- 
tion is made that “the clusters of families 
in their informal visiting and work ex- 
change patterns seem to form almost inde- 
pendent of neighborhood or community 
lines. . . . Neighborhood and community 
areas fade into the background, while kin- 
ship, religions and nationality background, 
and to an extent business associations, be- 
come more prominent.” (p. 26) If this be 
true, this reviewer is prompted to ask 
the question: “Should we not rid ourselves 
of the rigid definitions of neighborhood and 
community and begin to study the rural 
family in relation to all of its group ar- 
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rangements?” Thig study suggests that the 
answer to such a question must be “yes.” 
The authors make a plea for less rigid 
definitions when they write as follows: 

“The evidence also showed that neighbor- 
hoods are related to other groups in rural 
society; there are ways out. Rural groups 
are not ‘fenced^ by mutually exclusive 
boundaries; they are intermeshed and con- 
nected. Furthermore, primary contacts are 
not confined to neighborhoods.” (p. 29) 

This reviewer cannot let the opportunity 
pass to point out the danger of drawing 
too sweeping conclusions on data gathered 
from a single county. From this standpoint 
the title of the bulletin may be entirely too 
broad. But the authors have attempted, I 
think successfully, to indicate the general 
direction our research in social organization 
should take. If their supporting data seems 
inadequate it is only because we have not 
yet built up sufficient data about the field 
in question so as to take into account the 
cultural and geographic diversity of the 
United States. Our task is to see that such 
studies as this one of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of Wis- 
consin is repeated in many more areas. 

T. Wilson Longmore. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Health and Medical Care 

The recently intensifying concern about 
improved methods of financing private 
medical care, particularly through prepay- 
ment plans, gives timeliness to the newest 
edition of Fderal Security Agency’s useful 
publication on prepayment organizations.^ 
It contains information regarding 235 such 
organizations in the United States, and 16 
in Cai}ada, for early 1946 as compared with 
219 for 1943 in the second edition. In addi- 
tion, more space is devoted to summarizing 
materials, both textual and statistical. Of 
special interest will be the tables showing 
for 1943 and 1945, by state and type of 
plan, the numbers of persons eligible for 
care on a prepayment basis. 

Figui'es from the 229 plans in the United 
States for which coverage data were avail- 
able show total persons eligible for care 


under prepayment plans increased 60 per 
cent between 1943 and 1945 (from 8.8 to 
nearly 5 million). Those eligible for rela- 
tively complete services of physicians, how- 
ever, increased only 80 per cent (from about 
2.3 to nearly 8 million). Even less reassur- 
ing is the fact that almost all of the latter 
increase took place in only two states, 
Washington and Oregon. Such data raise 
questions about the ability of private and 
voluntary participation plans to provide 
coverage of adequate scope for the bulk of 
our population. 

In the introduction to its report on 
health,- the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Interbureau Committee on Post-War 
Programs states that “Farm people are 
deeply concerned about their health and 
their medical services. There are many 
groups planning and many different ideas, 
but farm people are more or less agreed on 
what they want. (1) They want more doc- 
tors, nurses and dentists in their com- 
munities. (2) They want more hospitals 
and better sanitary facilities. (3) They 
want more preventive medicine and public 
health clinics. (4) They want easier ways 
of paying their doctor bills. (6) They want 
all the benefits of first class medical science 
that they read about.” The report then 
outlines reasons for these wants, steps 
taken to remedy health problems in rural 
areas and possible steps toward solutions 
in the future. 

The study of preventable deaths in North 
Carolina^ is founded on the two basic as- 
sumptions that: (1) The geo-physical con- 
ditions in rural and urban areas of North 
Carolina are as favorable to a low death 
rate as in any other state; and (2) the 
people of North Carolina are as sound bio- 
logically as are the peoples in any other 
state. Therefore, death rates comparable to 
the lowest in the nation are to be expected 

‘ Margaret C. Klem. Prepayment Medical 
Care Organizations, 148 pp. Bur. Memo. No. 
66. Third Edition. Federal Security .^en- 
cy. Social Security Board. Washington, 0. C. 
June, 1946. (Copies available at U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at 25 cents a copy.) 
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in North Carolina and the fact that 87 
states had lower adjusted death rates than 
North Carolina in 1940 indicates that there 
were many preventable deaths in North 
Carolina. Preventable deaths are those 
deaths which would not have occurred if 
the death rates by age in North Carolina 
had been as low as those in any other 
state's major residential group. The report 
presents detailed tables and an estimate of 
preventable deaths by counties. It concludes 
that *Tt may be safely assumed that the 
death rate for each age group in the state 
could be lowered to the lowest death rate 
that prevails in any age and residence 
group in the nation. This is possible by 
means of a complete medical care program 
that will reach the needs of everyone." 

Population 

In-migrant families living in Webster, a 
suburb of Rochester, N. Y.,^ are younger 
than the resident farm and nonfarm fami- 
lies. They have, on the whole, more young 
children, they are btter educated, and they 
differ also in occupational status and in pat- 
terns of social participation. The three 
groups share a common appreciation of the 
advantages and values of rural surround- 
ings and living — but differ in the degree of 
loyalty to the traditional values of the par- 
ent culture, toward money and toward col- 
lective responsibility. The resident nonfarm 
group generally occupies a position inter- 
mediate between the resident farm group 
and the in-migrants. Webster is one of the 
140 villages previously studied by Brunner. 

The present study was done late in 1944. 
Every household in the village was visited 
by enumerators who used schedules cover- 

U. S. Dept, of Agr. Interurban Commit- 
tee on Post-War Programs. Better Health 
for Rural America. 34 pp. Washington, D. C. 
Oct., 1946. 

* Selz C. Mayo. Preventable Deaths in 
North Carolina. N. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Progress Report No. RS-6. 12 pp. Raleigh. 
Sept., 1946. 

^ Earl Lomon Koos and Edmund deS. 
Brunner. Suburbanization in Webster, New 
York. 96 pp. Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1946. 


ing composition of family, commuting status, 
educational status, occupational activities 
and related data. The household schedules 
were supplemented by special studies of in- 
stitutions and organziations, by records, and 
by more detailed interviews of more than 
600 residents to find “what Webster — old 
and new — thinks of the problem of subur- 
banization." 

Rural-reared householders living in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky ,•"» were, on the whole, at a 
disadvantage when compared with urban- 
reared householders in the same city. Rural- 
reared householders were found in all in- 
come groups, in all the neighborhoods, at 
all levels of education, in all types of occu- 
pations, and in all kinds of houses. Differ- 
ences among the two groups of householders 
were less among persons under 40 years of 
age. Rural-reared householders shifted less 
from one rental class to another than ur- 
ban-reared, but they moved from one resi- 
dence to another in the same rental class. 
Rural-reared householders had larger fami- 
lies and less space per person in their homes. 
There were no observable differences in 
social participation of the two groups. These 
findings are based on a study of a sample 
of 297 households in Lexington. 

Farm Ownership 

McMillan and Duncan have reexamined 
the data of surveys done at Oklahoma A. 
and M. College during the last 10 years and 
on that basis they conclude that in Okla- 
homa Farmers whose parents were land- 
less only rarely become farm owners them- 
selves. Farmers whose parents were land- 
owners achieve farm ownership in far 
greater than expected proportions. Smaller 
proportions of children of nonowners than 
of owners of farms remain in agriculture. 
The proportion of ownership tends to in- 
crease with age of farmers. Between 1930 
and 1940 there was an increase in the pro- 
portion of farm ownership which was due 
to the increasing proportions of older farm- 
ers more than to any other known factor. 
Inheritances are becoming an increasingly 
important factor in the attainment of farm 
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ownership. Relatively, farm ownership tends 
to be greatest among livestock farmers and 
least among cotton farmers. Educational 
achievement and number of children bom 
to a family had no direct relation to farm 
ownership. 

Farm Housing 

Average housing index scores of 696 rural 
families of southwestern ^nd southeastern 
Oklahoma^ decreased in size for tenure 
groups in this order : part owners, full own- 
ers, tenants and families not dependent 
primarily on farm operation for their in- 
come. Families with children under 15 had 
lower housing scores and as housing scores 
increased the percentages of persons over 
44 years old living in these dwellings also 
increased. High housing scores are positive- 
ly related to participation in organized 
community life. The relation of the housing 
index to schooling, illness, immigration, size 
of farm, type of farm, and possession of 
tractors is examined. Appendixes describe 
the sampling procedures used and the con- 
struction of housing scores. 

Rural Government 

After 2 years of study and planning the 
Blue Earth County Council on Intergovern- 
mental Relations"* reports on its progress 
toward “blending more harmoniously the 
powers and interest of federal, state, and 
local governments in the execution of their 
common purposes.” This is one of the coun- 
ty programs sponsored by the Council on 
Intergovernmental Relations. Concerned 
over “the growing trend toward a top-heavy 

“ Howard W. Beers and Catherine Heflin. 
Rural People m the City. Ky. Agr. Expt, 
Sta. Bui. 478. 19 pp. Lexington, July, 1946, 

• Robert T. McMillan and Otis Durant 
Duncan. Social Factors of Farm Ownership 
in Oklahoma. Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 
B-289. 32 pp. Stillwater, Nov., 1946. 

’ Robert T. McMillan. Social Factors Re- 
lated to Farm Housing in Southern Okla- 
homa. Tech. Bui. T-22. 28 pp. Oct., 1946. 
Farm Housing in Sou t hem Oklahoma. Bui. 
290. 23 pp. Nov., 1946. Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Stillwater. 


organization in government at the state and 
federal levels and toward confusion in gov- 
ernment within the community,” the County 
Council began its work with the conviction 
that the success of national programs de- 
pended upon the vitality of local govern- 
ment. Nearly 300 government units and 
agencies operate in the county, half of them 
are engaged in local government. These 
have 680 elected officials, 487 appointed of- 
flcials, and 363 other temporary employees. 
Thirty-eight federal and 106 state agencies 
carry on some work in the county. The or- 
ganization and functioning of the County 
Council are described. 

Farm Labor 

The bulletin, Mexican war workers in the 
United States,^ describes the main charac- 
teristics of the agreements between Mexico 
and the United States on the recruitment of 
Mexican nationals to harvest war crops 
and to assist in the railroad maintenance- 
of-way work in critical areas in the United 
States. The manner in which the agreements 
have been carried into effect up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1944 is also discussed. This report 
deals with the agricultural labor program 
and with the railroad labor program 
separately, discussing under each, such 
topics as contracts, financing and adminis- 
trative machinery, housing, food, medical 
services, education and recreation facilities 
for the workers, grievance machinery, and 
possible effects of repatriation. Employment 
conditions are described in considerable de- 
tail, and the attitudes of the workers are 
shown where possible. The labor situation 
in the United States and the failure ef- 
fectively to redistribute the nation's man- 
power are related to the demand by 
employers for importation of Mexican na- 
tionals. 

Wages and wage rates of hired farm 
workers. United States and major regions, 
March 1945^^ is the first national report of 
the new enumerative sample surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics on wages and wage rates of hired 
farm workers. These surveys differ from 
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the wage data previously available in that 
the wage and related information is ob- 
tained from the farmer for each hired 
worker employed on his farm during the 
reporting week. In the regularly issued 
BAE series on farm wage rates, the aver- 
ages presented are based on an average re- 
ported for his locality by each of a group of 
farmers, known as “Crop Reporters,” who 
are sent mail questionnaires. In the new 
surveys the farms surveyed were selected 
by the master sample technique from a 
sample of 158 counties, and the surveys per- 
mit estimates by four major regions of the 
United States. The average wage rates are 
computed on an individual worker basis. The 
workers are also distributed by the amount 
of the wage rates and by characteristics of 
the workers to show variation. 

This report presents data obtained from 
20,000 farms during the third week of 
March 1945. Of the 6,500 hired farm work- 
ers covered, over half were in the South. 
A fifth were in the North Central region, 
less than a fifth were in the West and less 
than a tenth were in the Northeast. More 
than four-fifths of the farms with hired 
labor had only one or two workers during 
the week. However, these farms had less 
than half of the total number of hired 
workers employed. The average hourly cash 
wages earned varied widely among the four 
regions. In the South, which had the largest 
group of workers, the average hourly earn- 
ings were 29 cents and in the North Central 
the average was 28 cents an hour. On the 


• Blue Earth County Council on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. Democracy Trains Its 
Microscope on Government in Blue Earth 
County, Minnesota. 33 pp. Council on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Mankato, Minn. 
1945. 

•Robert C. Jones. Mexican War Workers 
in the United States. 46 pp. Div. of Labor 
and Social Information, Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 1945. 

” Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. Wages and Wage Rates of Hired 
Farm Workers, United States and Major 
Regions, March 19 U5. 56 pp. Surveys of 
wages and wage rates in agriculture. Re- 
port No. 4. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Washington, D. C. Oct., 1945. 


other hand, the average hourly cash wages 
earned in the Northeast were 34 cents and 
in the West 62 cents. The nation-wide aver- 
age hourly earnings were 36 cents. Over 90 
per cent of the hired farm workers in March 
were males. In the South, less than half 
of the hired farm workers were white; 
while in each of the other regions about 96 
per cent of the workers were white. Of the 
male workers not employed in crews, 40 
per cent were from 18 to 34 years old. Only 
about 6 per cent were 66 years old or over 
and only about 11 per cent were under 18. 
Nearly all of these were from 14 to 17 years 
old. Over half of the hired workers on the 
farms surveyed in March were regular 
hands whom the farmers expected to em- 
ploy for approximately 6 months or more 
during the year. For the United States as a 
whole, these “regular” workers received 
lower hourly cash wages than those hired 
for shorter periods. In the Northeast, North 
Central and West the differences between 
the hourly cash wages earned by regular 
and seasonal workers were even greater 
than the national averages. Regular hired 
farm hands worked longer hours per day 
and more days per week than did the sea- 
sonal workers. The steadier employment 
more than offset the lower hourly wages 
paid regular workers, for the regular work- 
ers averaged $18.00 cash wages for the 
week of March 18-24 compared with $13.00 
earned by seasonal workers on the report- 
ing farm. The regular workers also re- 
ceived much more in the way of items fur- 
nished without charge by the farmer such 
as meals or housing. The workers surveyed 
were paid different types of cash wage 
rates as monthly, weekly, daily, hourly, or 
piece rates. When allowance is made for 
the different time periods involved, day- 
hands were paid the lowest unit-time rate. 
The average day rate for workers not fur- 
nished meals was $2.66 for the country as 
a whole. On the other hand, hourly rates, 
which average 67 cents an hour for the 
United States, were the highest basic cash 
rates on a time basis. The monthly rates 
paid in March averaged $99.30 for workers 
not furnished meals and $67.10 for those 
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provided 2 or more meals per day without 
charge. 

In addition to this national report on 
wages and wage rates of hired farm work- 
ers in March 1945, this series will also in- 
clude reports on two other national surveys 
made in 1946, one in May and one in Sep- 
tember, and reports on wages of seasonal 
harvest workers in about 60 special crop 
areas of some 12-15 states. 

Miscellaneous 

The Scrvindia Kerala Relief Center in 
India in two reports^i describes the results 
of food famine in the early 1940*s, including 
the exodus of some 16,000 persons to other 
areas. The report on “Food Famine and 
Nutritional Diseases” summaries numerous 
surveys of malnutrition, nutritional diseases 
and the food situation. Detailed tables for 
small areas include individual deaths by 
age and cause and for individual families 
the amount of food consumed, number of 
meals per day and days without meals, a 
measure of condition of the dwelling and 
nutritional deficiency diseases. The report 
on the exodus from Travancore to Malabar 
jungles describes the famine-induced move- 
ment and includes case studies of individual 
colonies of refugees. 

Traditional food preparation rule 8^^ 
taught to 1,168 small toWn homemakers of 
Mississippi were analyzed in order to un- 
derstand prevalent food preparation prac- 
tices. Older homemakers and those with less 
schooling have more often been taught food 
preparation rules by their mothers or some- 
one else at home. About 64 per cent of the 
rules given by white homemakers and 68 
per cent by Negro homemakers concerned 
preparation of vegetables. Reasons given 
for the rules were: (1) to tender or cook 
quicker, (2) to make more healthful, (3) 
to improve fiavor. Flavor was given more 
relative importance by whites, to tender or 
cook quicker by Negroes. More of the rules 
given by younger homemakers concerned 
food types (vegetables, meats, cakes, etc.) 
rather than particular foods. Eleven per 
cent of all preparation rules reported by 


white women and 3 per cent of all reported 
by Negro women were negative rules which 
more frequently represented modem atti- 
tudes and beliefs. Many cake and bread 
rules were outdated because of better meth- 
ods of preparation. Changes in food prep- 
aration should take place with (1) increased 
nutritional information, (2) development 
of new techniques, (3) changes in pro- 
cessing, and (4) changes in taste. 

Some educational problems in Peru^^ are 
described in two articles dealing with (1) 
the educational work among the rural 
population and (2) the evolution of the 
public education system now in operation. 
An effort is being made to reach all ele- 
ments in the rural population through dif- 
ferent types of schools. The rural schools 
teach Spanish, the formation of civilized 
habits, training in agriculture, livestock 
raising and industries and crafts akin to 
farming occupations. Community schools 
teach the advantages of agricultural coop- 
eratives through communal use of lands, 
water supplies, etc. and by letting the stu- 
dents share in the profits. The home school 
encourages students, especially the women, 
to put into practice in their own homes 
what they have learned, transforming their 
huts into civilized dwellings. Cultural bri- 
gades and school patronages (akin to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the United 
States) travel over the country trying to 
better the cultural and labor conditions of 
the Indians and promoting cooperation 
among parents and teachers. Twenty nor- 
mal schools giving teachers special training 
for their tasks in these rural schools have 


” Servindia Kerala Relief Center. Food 
Famine and Nutritional Diseases in TrtJ^ 
vancore 2C6 pp. July, 1945. The 

Exodus from Travancore to Malabar Jun- 
gles. 39 pp. Aug., 1946. R. S. Puram Post, 
Coimbatore, S. India. 

** Dorothy Dickins. Traditional Food 
Preparation Rules. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 418. 60 pp. State College, June, 1945. 

^®Max H. Minano-Garcia. Some Educa- 
tional Problems in Peru. 70 pp. The Univ. 
of Texas Institute of Latin-American Stu- 
dies. Occasional Series 1. The Univ. of 
Texas Press, Austin, 1945. 
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been established but it will be some time 
before these can fulfill the educational 
needs of the rural people. 

The author describes the evolution of 
public education in Peru including the Law 
of Education first operative in 1920 and the 
Organic Law Relating to Education passed 
in 1941. This law has three general aims — 
democratization of education, placing of the 
school at the service of work and oblitera- 
tion of illiteracy. Its educational policy may 
be summarized as (1) state control without 
excluding private cooperation, (2) equal 
opportunity for all to be educated, without 
fees, (3) promotion of technical training 
among laborers and peasants “Christian 
spirit — core and guide of western civiliza- 
tion — nourishes and vitalizes the whole 
plan. The objectives are culture, physical 
health, morality and love of country, all 
converging toward social and international 
peace, and fitnes.s of the youth for any 
emergency that the national defense may 
demand.” 


Other Publications Received 

Alexander, Frank D. A rural commuvity 
in time of war. The valley community in 
Rabun county, Georgia. 40 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Atlanta, Georgia. 
Sept. 1945. 

Allred, C. E. Instruction in agricultural co- 
operation and marketing at State agricul- 
tural colleges. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rur. 
Res. Ser. Mono. 192. 34 pp. Knoxville, 
Dec. 1946. 

Anderson, A. H. Hamilton county, Nebraska 
medical aid association, Hamilton county, 
Nebraska. 39 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Lincoln, Nov. 1945. 


Clover, Vernon T. An economic and sodolo- 
gical study of a Kansas community, 71 
pp. Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Studies. Econ. Ser. 2 (Gen, Ser. 8). To- 
peka, 1945. 

Davis, Dan R. A community organization 
program for small communities. 6 pp. 
Hogg Foundation, Austin, Texas. 1945, 

Ducoff, Louis J. Wages of agricultural labor 
in the United States. 127 pp. Tech. Bui. 
896. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C. July 1946. (Sum- 
marized in Rural Sociology for Mar. 
1946). 

Hirschfeld, Gerhard. Social Security. Past- 
Present-Future? 116 pp. The American 
Taxpayers Asso. Inc. Washington, D. C. 
1944. 

Luna Vegas, Por Ricardo. Metodos de los 
eensos de poblacion de las naciones Ameri- 
canos. 127 pp. Project Series No. 1, Inter 
American Statistical Institute. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mar. 1946. 

Morton, Ruth A. Men of the soil. The story 
of Brick Rural Life School. 14 pp. The 
American Missionary Association, 287 
Fourth xve.. Now York. Mar. 1946. 

Northern Great Plains Council. Medical 
care and health services for farm families 
of the northern great plains. Proceedings 
of the subcommittee on health of the 
Northern Great Plains Council. 84 pp. 
Lincoln, Neb. 1946. 

Pryor, Herbert and Vaughan, Theo. L. A 
f*ural community in wartime, Roby, Texas. 
33 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Little Rock, Ark. June 1946. 


Brown, G. Gordon. Final report on the Gila The Woman’s Foundation. The Committee 
river relocation center as of May 20, 19^5. ^ of Consultants on Community Reorgani- 
81 pp. Project Analysis Series No. 23. zation. The road to community reorgani- 

War Relocation Authority. Washington, zation. 32 pp. 10 East Fortieth St., New 

D. C. Sept. 1946. York. Aug. 1946. 
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The Woman's Foundation. The Committee 
of Consultants on Family Life. The place 
of the family in American life, 16 pp. 10 
East Fortieth St., New York. Aug. 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. What peace can mean to 
American farmers. Expansion of foreign 
trade. 21 pp. Misc. Pub. 682. Washington, 
D. C. Oct. 1946. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agricul- 
tural development and problems of the 
Missouri valley. 64 pp. Presented to the 
Senate Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation, Sept. 20, 1946. Washington, 
D. C. 


U. S. Dept, of the Interior. Bur. of Reclama- 
tion. Rural recreational areas. Columbia 
Basin Joint Investigations. Problem 25. 65 
pp. Washington, D. C. 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Labor. Children's Bureau. 
Building the future for children and 
youth. Next steps proposed by the Na- 
tional Commission on Children in War- 
time. 69 pp. Pub. 310. Washington, D. C. 
Apr. 1946. 

Wallrabenstein, P. P. and Hale, R. F. Wage 
ceiling regulations applied to agricultural 
labor. 20 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Washington, D. C. Sept. 1946. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Ho^vard W. Beers 


Guaranteed Annual Wages. By Jack Cher- 
nick and George C. Hellickaon. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii -f 146. $2.60. 

This book represents a type of collabora- 
tion that should be more widely used in 
presenting economic problems and programs 
to the public. Chernick is an economist who 
has devoted a great deal of study to the 
problem of annual wages. Hcllickson, on 
the other hand, is a newsman (Minneapolis 
Star-Journal) who is trained in presenting 
facta and ideas in a manner that is inter- 
esting and understandable to the general 
public. This, perhaps accounts for the fact 
that there are few places in the book where 
the reader has to stop and figure out just 
what the authors meant to say. The result 
is a book that is well worth reading and 
thinking about. 

The authors would probably be among 
the first to agree that in a book of this 
length they have not covered fully and com- 
pletely the practical and theoretical aspects 
of annual wages and guaranteed employ- 


ment. This comment is not, however, to be 
construed as an adverse criticism. A short 
book that touches briefly upon a number of 
pertinent points and omits certain others 
is much better suited for use in seminars 
and discussion groups than is an exhaustive 
treatise, and is certainly more likely to 
create enough popular interest to bring 
about both formal and informal discussion 
of the problems with which it deals. 

The authors present the thesis that the 
guarantee of either a specific annual income 
or a specific number of hours work per 
year would be good for the workers, good 
for their employers, and good for the gen- 
eral public. Furthermore, it is contended 
that for most industries such a guarantee 
is entirely practical. In support of their 
position the authors present more or less 
in detail three case studies of successful 
plans that are now in operation. They quote 
freely expressions of satisfaction from both 
management and labor, point out briefly 
some of the favorable economic develop- 
ments resulting from the introduction of 
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such a plan by the dominating industrial 
establishment in a small city, present a 
(necessarily) hypothetical description of its 
extension to the building trades on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, and from time to time 
base their arguments upon pertinent eco- 
nomic theory. 

It appears to this reader that the book 
could be improved considerably by the sim- 
ple process of organizing the material 
differently and more carefully. Chapter 1 
deals with the effects of intermittent em- 
ployment upon individual workers, and nine 
chapters intervene before there is a dis- 
cussion of social consequences of the layoff. 
Chapters 2 and 3 describe the instigation 
and operation of three existing plam select- 
ed for detailed study, but the effects of these 
plans upon the workers and upon one of 
the communities are not found until the 
reader reaches chapters 9 and 10. The first 
and last chapters are about the only ones 
that occupy what are unquestionably their 
logical positions. 

The authors fail to differentiate clearly 
enough between plans which guarantee a 
specific annual wage announced in advance, 
those which guarantee employment at a 
wage that depends upon the sort of work 
actually done, and those which guarantee 
employment at a wage that depends upon 
the selling price of the product produced. 
Undoubtedly the plans differ with respect 
to their private and social benefits, the 
industrial management problems associated 
with them, their effects upon costs of pro- 
duction, and perhaps also their effects upon 
the “spending psychology” of the work- 
ers. It is an error to lump different 
types of plans together under the title of 
“guaranteed annual wages” and by impli- 
cation claim for all the expected advan- 
tages of each. 

The historical tendency has been for in- 
dustrial prices to remain fairly rigid while 
production and employment fluctuate in 
contrast to the tendency for agricultural 
prices to fluctuate while production and 
employment remain more or less stable. 
This situation has presented one of the 


major arguments in favor of government 
price supports for farm products. It is 
therefore intriguing to a person interested 
in agricultural problems to find that the 
authors of Guaranteed Annual Wages claim 
that the employment of industrial labor on 
an annual basis would tend to impart flexi- 
bility to industrial prices and stability to 
industrial employment. The argument is 
that if industry were (like agriculture) in 
a position where most of its costs had to 
be met whether or not anything was pro- 
duced, goods would be produced and sold 
oven if they would bring only a low price. 
Lik(‘ many other attempted analogies be- 
tween indu.strial and agricultural produc- 
tion, this line of reasoning could lead to 
serious difficulties. 

In the first place it is to be noted that a 
very large proportion of the labor employed 
on American farms is family labor, whereas 
virtually all industrial labor is hired. For 
family labor the return (wage) for work 
done depends upon “profits” after contrac- 
tual costs and taxes have been paid. That 
wage may be much or little depending upon 
how much gross farm income exceeds con- 
tractual costs and taxes. If wages of family 
workers are considered cost items, there is 
a considerable degree of flexibility in farm 
labor cost Furthermore, farmers like most 
other business men usually take on and lay 
off hired workers seasonally if the nature 
of their operations makes such desirable. 

It is only on a farm that is wholly family- 
operated that the living expenses of labor 
constitute an overhead cost on farms, and 
the actual amount, for farm being con- 
tracted for in advance, is a variable that 
depends upon volume of production, non- 
labor costs, and the price of the product. 
The only comparable situation under a 
guaranteed annual wage plan would be a 
case where the wages of labor and salaries 
of management varied directly with the 
^ross income of the company making the 
guarantee. 

James M. Stepp. 

Clemson College. 
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The American Way of Ufe. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes and Oreen M. Ruedi. New York: 
Prcntice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xxi + 
802. $6.00. 

This book is very largely a revision of the 
senior author*s Society in Transition^ pub- 
lished in 1940. The plan for the revision 
was worked out by Dr. Barnes and the re- 
writing and condensation, for it is a some- 
what shorter book than the original, was 
carried out by the junior author with the 
assistance of others. 

The book is designed to serve as an in- 
troduction to the study of American social 
institutions and social problems, viewed 
against the background of their historical 
development and in the light of the exigen- 
cies of contemporary social changes. The 
analysis and interpretation throughout the 
book is in terms of the theory of cultural 
lag. The thesis of the book is perhaps best 
expressed in the Preface by Dr. Barnes. He 
writes, “In facing, as we do, either utopia 
or social collapse, our age is unlike any 
other in history. We have brought into being 
an empire of machines admirably equipped 
either to serve us constructively or speedily 
to wreck our civilization altogether. Wheth- 
er these machines will bear us to utopia or 
consign us to oblivion depends very directly 
upon our ability to subdue them to the posi- 
tive service of humanity. We must throw 
about them a set of institutional controls 
as efficient and up-to-date as the machines 
themselves. It is our failure to do this in 
the years now behind us which has placed 
man in his present sorry state. We have 
vainly tried to control our complex urban- 
indu.strial world civilization with ideas and 
institutions which, for the most part, ante- 
date the era of George Washington. In an 
age oj[ dynamos, we seek to direct society 
by windmill thought and action in the insti- 
tutional realm. This so-called cultural lag 
lies at the heart of all our ills today.” 

The content and arrangement of the book 
is ns follows: It is divided into nine parts. 
The first is historical, setting forth the 
theory of cultural lag, the rise of the in- 
dustrial revolution and modem urban-in- 
dustrial society. The second, called The So- 


cial Framework of Human Life, discusses 
human needs and forms of group and in- 
stitutional organization. In the third, The 
Physical Basis of Society, such problems 
as waste, conservation, population, migra- 
tion, race, and health are covered in in- 
dividual chapters. The fourth deals with 
The Economic Foundations of Society, and 
includes the development of agriculture and 
industry, private property, and capitalism. 
The fifth, on Political Institutions, discusses 
the state, representative government, politi- 
cal parties, democracy, civil liberties, inter- 
national relations, law and justice. Part six, 
Communication and Public Opinion, includes 
developments in transportation and com- 
munication, propaganda, censorship. In part 
seven. Leading Social Problems, the revolu- 
tion in rural and urban life is considered, 
as are also problems of the family, the 
community, education, leisure and art. In 
part eight. Social Pathology, the problems 
of poverty, mental disease, crime, penology, 
and personal maladjustment are taken up. 
The final section is concerned with Pro- 
grams of Economic and Social Reconstruc- 
tion, and contains a comparison of the 
programs offered by totalitarian govern- 
ments with those of liberal capitalistic 
countries. 

As the above summary indicates, this book 
is an inclusive survey of contemporary in- 
dividual and social disorganization. Though 
somewhat uneven it is often informative 
and suggestive. Its shortcomings are: (1) 
Some of the material already is “dated,” as 
is inevitable with any book on social prob- 
lems within two or three years after publi- 
cation, but which especially effects this 
book, written in the middle of the war, now 
that the war is over and we are launched 
upon postwar adjustments. (2) Although it 
is a partial condensation of its predecessor 
and is a better book for that reason it is 
still overloaded with facts and compara- 
tively light in interpretation. (3) Much too 
frequent and facile use is made of the con- 
cept of cultural lag, not as it should proper- 
ly be used as a tool for the analysis of 
social problems, but as a handy weapon to 
condemn social practices, institutional pat- 
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terns, ideas and values which the authors 
regard as obsolete or otherwise undesirable. 
In spite of these limitations it is a useful 
book for the student of the contemporary 
American scene. 

George F. Theriault. 
Dartmouth College. 


Backgrounds of Conflict, By Kurt London. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1945. Pp. xvi -h 487. $3.76. 

The microscope is turned on Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, Vichy France, Eng- 
land and the United States in order to ob- 
serve closely and to compare the institution- 
al life in them and to trace their evolution 
in the period leading up to and later under 
the impact of World War 11. The yardstick 
in constant use by the author is democracy, 
and the first three of these nations arc 
treated as its enemies. We are told that the 
conflict just ended was more than an im- 
perialistic war. It was an ideological strug- 
gle. For this reason, even though the forces 
of aggression and resistance are suppressed, 
the ideas implanted remain a future source 
of danger to democracy. 

While Hitler found adequate bases for his 
program in the ideas given by some of Ger- 
many's most eminent scholars, from Kant’s 
categorical imperative and Hegel’s abso- 
lutism to the Anglo-German, H. S. Cham- 
berlain’s racial theories, Mussolini could 
And no such basis in Italian thought. In- 
stead, he borrowed from Germany the 
necessary philosophical justification for his 
puny imperialism. The Fascists did not 
pursue the new objective so completely as 
did the Nazis. There was no complete trans- 
formation of cultural values. However, Ital- 
ian education finally became “Believe — 
Obey— Fight.” 

Japanese preparation required the repu- 
diation of nothing in her former ideology — 
only a deepening of faith and a quickening 
of action. Her’s was a faith more perfect 
than that of the Nazis or Fascists. Re- 
sources and skills only were lacking to 
carry out her objectives. Her use of Western 
technical knowledge illustrates very effec- 
tively how completely physical science in a 


culture may be divorced from social and 
spiritual values. 

Vichy France under Marshal Retain and 
later under Laval attempted to copy the 
patterns set by Nazi Germany, in general 
ideology and form of government. Indoctri- 
nation and Gestapo methods failed because 
the people regained hope in an Allied vic- 
tory. 

While the title suggests factors causing 
conflict, the author gives very little atten- 
tion to these. He shows how objectives were 
created and vividly describes the processes 
of conditioning men, women and children 
for total war. Planning is shown to be an 
essential part of the prog^ram of each na- 
tion described, but they group themselves 
into those that sacrifice the individual for 
the glory of the state (Germany, Italy and 
Japan) and those that emphasize the wel- 
fare of the individual as the primary goal 
(Russia, Britain and the United States). 

A look at the postwar period suggests 
some of the problems to be faced. The pro- 
posals of the National Resources Planning 
Board are summarized, and many other re- 
ports are enumerated. 

Evaluations are skillfully made through- 
out. The reader can see a general aversion 
to Nazi-Fascist-Japanese practices, though 
often effectiveness in accomplishing objec- 
tives is runted out. Recent efforts of the 
United States under Roosevelt to make re- 
forms and particularly of England to de- 
mocratize its institutional life are openly 
commended. “Britain . . . may well be the 
first country in the world to furnish the 
example of democratic evolution from a 
constitutional class state to a cooperative 
liberal democracy.” Similar praise is given 
Russia in such statements as, . . the 
world faces a profound modification of the 
conception of property and will have to di- 
vert its attention from profit to service.” 

The reviewer believes that very close edit- 
ing would alter a few awkward expressions 
found in the book, but there is no desire to 
offer this as a serious criticism. The reader 
will find a selected bibliography for each 
country treated and complete documenta- 
tion throughout. These and other desirable 
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features make this volume a very valuable 
contribution to the literature of the social 
sciences. 

Roy E. Hyde. 
Louisiana State University. 


Human Leadership in Industi'y. By Sam A. 

Lewisohn. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1946. Pp. viii $2.00. 

The author of this small volume is presi- 
dent of the Miami Copper Company and 
past president of the American Manajfe- 
ment Association. His approach to the 
problem of labor-management relations is 
in refreshing contrast to that of many em- 
ployers who are disposed to place the blame 
for current industrial disputes entirely upon 
labor unions and their leaders. 

Mr. Lewisohn's central thesis is that the 
primary responsibility for good labor rela- 
tions rests upon management. “When 
things are not going right it is common 
sense to start at the top in locating the 
difficulty.” (p. 23) Notwithstanding in- 
creased attention to the field of personnel 
administration in recent years, most em- 
ployers have continued to regard problems 
of human relations in their own plants as 
of secondary importance in comparison with 
matters of a technological or business na- 
ture. **The real difficulty of labor relations 
has been one of neglect. Executives have 
treated the question of human organization 
as a minor matter, not as a major prob- 
lem.” (p. 105) 

One reason for this situation is the rela- 
tive neglect of the social sciences in our 
engineering and business colleges. Intelli- 
gent leadership in any field of collective ef- 
fort in the modern world requires at least 
an elementary understanding of the basic 
principles of sociology and social psycholo- 
gy. The efficient organization of labor and 
management for industrial production is no 
exception to this rule. 

In the development of his central thesis 
the author accepts the potentially construc- 
tive role of labor unions but warns against 
the dangers of industrial autocracy, wheth- 
er on the part of labor or management. He 
is a vigorous defender of capitalism and 


objects to the assumption that modem labor 
problems are the peculiar products of a 
capitalistic economy. Critical readers may 
detect a degree of pro-management bias at 
various places throughout the volume but 
on the whole the treatment is objective and 
the main conclusions convincing. 

T. G. Standing. 

New York State College for Teachers. 


Community Organization for Social Welfare. 
By Wayne McMillen. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 668. 
$4.76. 

Professor McMillen of the School of Social 
Service, University of Chicago, has written 
a very practical and useful book for be- 
ginners in social work. It should be “re- 
quired reading” for executives of social 
work programs and recommended reading 
for professional community leaders. 

Although the primary focus is urban, 
there are brief descriptions of the applica- 
tion of social work organization ideas to 
rural areas. Rural sociologists will find it 
interesting. Extension Rural Sociologists 
and those who teach undergraduates plan- 
ning to enter the fields of extension work, 
rural welfare or rural health will find it 
useful as a reference book and for supple- 
mentary readings. 

The presentation is practical and func- 
tional, not theoretical and systematic. The 
first section of the book labeled “Process” 
includes chapters on: Community Organi- 
zation — a process in social work. Functional 
Social Agencies — private and public. The 
Relationship Between Public and Private 
Agencies, The Development of Agency 
Leadership, Agency Leadership in the Com- 
munity, Identifying Problems for Study, 
Individualizing the Community, The Ap- 
proach to the Community, and Public Rela- 
tions and Community Organization. Profes- 
sor McMillen^s social work organization 
ideas are presented in this section. Part II, 
labeled “Structure”, is a series of eight 
chapters, describing types of social welfare 
organizations and their function in social 
work. It is essentially an annotated inven- 
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tory of welfare organizations and agencies — 
local, state and national. 

The term, community organization, is de- 
fined and used in the social welfare sense. 
Most rural sociologists would prefer the 
term, organization for social work, for 
much of the presentation deals with organi- 
zation techniques for administering social 
work programs, rather than community 
planning. 

Professor McMillen uses the concept 
“community” to cover several types of col- 
lectivities. Therefore, he says, “Thus, in 
the field of social work, there is no single 
definition of the term ‘Community* that will 
serve all occasions.** He believes the con- 
cept of community, for his purpose®, should 
include (1) service area or geographic com- 
munities, as rural sociologists use the 
term; (2) political unit communities, such 
as townships, counties, cities or wards; (3) 
communities of interest, such as trade 
unions, religious sects, political groups or 
ethnic collectivities. 

Although the reviewer differs with the 
author on some of his terminology and the- 
oretical statements, he whole-heartedly ap- 
plauds the systematic presentation of prac- 
tical suggestions that Professor McMillen 
has compiled from his long experience in 
social work. The author demonstrates in 
nearly every chapter how knowledge of a 
community and its groups is essential to 
the successful administration of social work 
programs. 

There is a bibliography in the form of 
readings at the end of each chapter. A 
series of forty-six documents are appended 
to the several chapters, containing carefully 
selected material supporting the text. 

Robert A. Polson. 

Cornell University. 


The Role of the Aged in Primitive Society. 
By Leo W. Simmons. New Haven; Yale 
University Press, 1946. Pp. vi -f 317. 
$4.00. 

The Role of the Aged in Primitive Society 
is based upon a study of the literature on 
the status and treatment of the aged in 
seventy-one primitive societies. The author 


attempts to determine the securities which 
may be provided by various cultures and 
the part that the aged play in seeing that 
security is provided. He also attempts to 
find what uniformities exist in primitive so- 
cieties in treatment of the aged. Peoples 
were chosen representing significant vari- 
ables such as racial differences, cultural 
areas, manner of sustenance, and as far as 
possible, so-called primitive peoples or those 
of antiquity. 

In each chapter the author shows ways 
in which old people have been able to 
achieve positions of security and prestige 
thiough their personal initiative. He has 
made correlations of association between 
the economic and social organization of dif- 
ferent societies and the position of the aged 
in these societies. 

In presenting the material concerning the 
methods which the aged have used to gain 
the exclusive rights to eat certain foods, to 
achieve prestige, and to have the sole power 
in the field of magic and religion, the 
author conveys the idea that most of the 
old people in the societies had these rights 
and therefore were well protected. The 
reader will question whether the generali- 
zation here is not too broad. In our modem 
society only a limited few of the old people 
have achieved security and rights in differ- 
ent field. Our Edisons, Fords, Mayos, and 
Holmeses have achieved and maintained 
positions of leadership in old age. However, 
the masses of old people in our society are 
forgotten men. Although those who have 
made careful studies of primitive societies 
have noted the prestige assigned to old 
people, one wonders whether such prestige 
was enjoyed by the masses of old people 
in the primitive societies or by the excep- 
tional few. 

The first seven chapters of the book place 
greater emphasis upon the fact that the 
aged were able to maintain a position of 
security and prestige in the majority of 
societies. The last chapter on reactions to 
death seems to contradict the position taken 
in the first seven chapters in that the old 
people in primitive societies had no guaran- 
tee of security when they were quite old 
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and feeble. In many tribes they were per- 
mitted to die from neglect or were killed 
by some member of the tribe. 

The study will be of interest to people 
who are working in the field of old age be- 
cause of the fund of information given as to 
how the aged have attempted to gain se- 
curity for themselves. The author of the 
book recognizes, however, that it is difficult 
to be objective in weighing the evidence 
of different authors who, in some cases, 
presented conflicting reports, imperfect in- 
formation, and material based on subjective 
judgments. Recognizing these difficulties, I 
believe that The Role of the Aged in Primi- 
tive Society is a worthwhile contribution to 
the literature in the field of old age. 

JuDSON T. Landis. 
Michigan State College. 


The Farmer*8 Last Frontier. By Fred A. 
Shannon. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc. 1945. Pp. xii +434. $5.00. 

This meaty volume is one of a projected 
nine-volume economic history of the United 
States. The author tries to view the last 
forty years of the nineteenth century “as 
the farmer saw it,” and to picture the 
farmer “as he affected and was influenced 
by the world in which he worked and lived.” 

The main regions of the nation are dealt 
with in separate chapters in which the 
economics of characteristic crops share the 
space gracefully with pertinent regional dis- 
cussions of national problems such as for- 
eign trade, mechanization and its social and 
economic effects, credit and marketing. 

This section, the heart of the book, is pre- 
ceded by three chapters dealing with soils 
and the farmers' adjustment to them, the 
trend of settlement in the period and the 
disposal of the public domain. It is followed 
by chapters on governmental activity in 
agriculture, the agrarian uprising, the co- 
operative movement and Anally one on the 
farmer and the nation. 

An extensive, annotated bibliography of 
33 pages, which follows the chapter organi- 
zation! closes the book. This last feature is 
well done and should prove quite valuable, 
for Dr. Shannon is as ready to use works 


of fiction as works of history or economies 
where they apply and has been as faithful 
in the examination of periodical sources as 
of those contained in government reports 
or books. 

The style is vigorous. The author is not 
afraid to state his conclusions, some of 
which will bring dissent. The reiterated 
“established rule,” “that for every city 
laborer who took up farming, 20 farmers 
flocked to the city to compete for the vacated 
job or place in the bread line” (pp. 66 and 
367) will bring raised eyebrows on the 
part of those who read into the measure- 
ments of the increased production of goods 
and services per capita the proof that our 
economy was in the main an expanding 
one during the forty years covered. 

Rural sociologists will be glad to have 
the sorry story of the dissipation of the 
public domain, not to say the prostitution 
of the objectives of the Homestead Act, 
told as succinctly and at the same time 
from as broad a point of view. The analysis 
of the rise of share cropping and of south- 
ern class structure, is similarly valuable, 
and it should be added, sympathetic. The 
frequent and sometimes extended use of 
population data will be of interest even if 
complete agreement will not always follow. 
Similarly the discussions of the farmers' 
political movements, of farm labor, the 
farm home, rural school and rural church 
show an awareness at least of the interrela- 
tion of social and economic factors. True, 
save in some points of view, such discus- 
sion will bring no new knowledge. Doubtless 
an economist reviewer coujd make a similar 
statement. The point is that the various 
considerations are interwoven into a co- 
herent whole. The total on-going process is 
made the clearer thereby. This sort of his- 
torical work on this period has long been 
needed. We can be glad it has been com- 
petently done. 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


The Japanese Nation. By John F. Embree. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, In- 
corporated, 1946. Pp. xi + 308. $2.25. 
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It is difficult for most Americans to un- 
derstand the nature of Japanese culture be- 
cause it is so alien to our own. Japanese 
emphasis upon group values, their extreme 
sense of honor and shame, their highly 
formalized codes of inter-personal behavior 
and their attitudes toward suicide are ex- 
amples of unfamiliar culture patterns. 

Part of the uniqueness of Japan is the 
result of the carryover into the modem in- 
dustrial era of so much that is primitive 
and feudal. The caste system, the samurai 
virtues of Spartan living, the sacredness of 
the Emperor, and the special status of the 
“virtuous farmers” in contrast to the 
“money-grabbing merchants” can all be 
traced back to the feudal period. 

Dr. Embree’s book was written to give 
Americans a better understanding of Japan 
and he has done a good job of bringing 
together much factual information on the 
history, govemnient, class structure, reli- 
gion, education and other aspects of Japa- 
nese culture. The book is of special interest 
as an attempt of an anthropologist to apply 
the methods of social anthropology to a 
social survey of a modem nation. Dr. Em- 
bree has been in Japan a number of times 
and is the author of a well-known study of 
a Japanese village. The present survey is 
baaed primarily upon secondary sources but 
throughout, the author draws upon his 
first-hand experience in Japan. This is espe- 
cially evident in the chapters on government, 
religion and culture patterns. 

Dr. Embrce writes of modem Japan 
with the same detachment, sympathy and 
understanding that an anthropologist gen- 
erally uses in describing a primitive tribe. 
This has its advantages and disadvantages. 
While it is an excellent antidote to the 
passions engendered by the war it seems, 
in this case, to lead to a lack of sufficient 
critical analysis, particularly in those sec- 
tions of the book which deal with recent 
social and political events. The author re- 
lies heavily on official Japanese govern- 
ment explanations and points of view, with- 
out always presenting them as such. In his 
discussion of the Japanese government he 
tends to emphasize the social integration 


and social solidarity it has achieved rather 
than its coercive and repressive nature. If 
the author has any bias in favor of a demo- 
cratic system he does not reveal it. The 
“disbanding” of the independent labor 
unions and the outlawing of political par- 
ties is explained simply as “. . . a result 
of the government program of unity. . . .” 
(p. 122) and the technique of “thought con- 
trol” is described as “one response of the na- 
tion to threats of national disunity.” (p. 
110). Although the author describes the com- 
plicated net-work of government controls 
such as the control of the radio and news- 
papers, the presence of federal police in 
towns and hamlets, the extensive intelli- 
gence system which includes the compilation 
of dossiers on all individuals and the gov- 
ernment control of labor unions, farm or- 
ganizations and other organizations, he 
nowhere identifies these controls as part of 
the apparatus of the modern fascist state. 

Oscar Lewis. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Systematic Politics. By Charles E. Merriam. 

Chicago: University of Chicago, 1946. 

Pp. xiii -f 349. $3.76. 

The author of this book is primarily 
concerned with government, but his ap- 
proach to governmental problems is indi- 
cated by Hic statement, “Government is set 
in a series of associations, all concerned 
with the development of the human person- 
ality in the frame of reference of the 
group — economic, cultural, familial, politi- 
cal ” The ends of government are fivefold: 
external security, internal order, justice, 
general welfare, and freedom. The tools of 
government are: custom, violence, symbol- 
isms and ceremonialism, strategy, and 
leadership (the importance of leadership is 
emphasized throughout the book). The or- 
gans of government are adjudicative, con- 
ciliar and managerial. 

As to adjudication, it is not all “inside 
the political society.” Arbitrators spring up 
everywhere and the rules of conduct laid 
down by the community are enforced some- 
times by “tolerated private reprisal” and 
sometimes by “spontaneous mass action.” 
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The term “conciliar'' denotes not only the 
legislative function, but also the work of 
advisory and consultative groups. Legisla- 
tive bodies have lost prestige because they 
represent “narrow electorates and interests" 
and because of the rise of pressure groups. 
The effect of the latter is not wholly bad, 
however, since they make “the participation 
of special groups in the community more 
effective." Dr. Merriam has noted the in- 
fluence of the chief executive on legislation 
but he does not emphasize the growth of 
administration and the importance of the 
expert as causes of the aggrandizement of 
the executive office and of the comparative 
decline of the legislature. 

The study of public administration and 
close attention to the details of organiza- 
tion and management are relatively new. 
Much additional study and many new ap- 
proaches arc needed, for, “Contrary to the 
general view, the defense of human liberty 
depends in large measure on the procedures 
and spirit of public administration." Ad- 
ministration must be planned, indeed, “a 
planning agency may be made the central 
point in the coming development of public 
administration." Planning, however, must 
not be narrow in scope, neither business, 
agricultural, welfare, scientific nor educa- 
tional planning alone, nor even budgetary 
and personal planning alone will suffice. 

Writing before the advent of the atomic 
bomb, the author sees clearly the need for 
new approaches to the questions of national 
sovereignty and national power, as well as 
the difficulties involved. He believes that 
in the future world order “there may be 
sovereigns, but they will not be absolute, 
unlimited, and unreasonable." 

Much of the material of this book is old 
but its many new approaches and new 
points of view will make it valuable to all 
social scientists as well as interesting and 
instructive to the general reader. It is writ- 
ten in the well-known Merriam style which 
makes relatively difficult material easy to 
read. The author’s purpose is to analyze, 
not to advocate, but he does not hesitate to 
express his preference for a progressive 
social policy, more not less democracy, and 


a world order built on mutual understand- 
ing. 

J. E. Reeves. 

University of Kentucky. 


Food or Famine. By Ward Shepard. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 

Pp. X -f 226. $3.00. 

This book is directed at one of the most 
far-flung and devastating problems facing 
mankind — soil erosion. The central and per- 
tinent question which moti\ated the prep- 
aration of this volume is; Can man con- 
quer soil erosion or will soil erosion destroy 
civilization? Soil erosion and war, both 
man-made are placed in the same category 
as destroyers of man's civilization. The data 
presented are drawn almost entirely from 
conditions studied in the United States 
during the thirties and the methods put into 
operation under the Soil Conservation pro- 
gram to stop the movement of our soils 
downstream. 

That there are only two acres per capita 
of food-producing land in the world, that 
productive soil is constantly draining to the 
lowlands, rivers, deltas and the seas, and 
that soil movements put in jeopardy the 
large engineering works built to control the 
floods, reveal vividly the dangers man cre- 
ates from his own destruction practices. 
But special experience in the Tennessee 
Valley and the more wide-spread practices 
of the soil conservation districts show that 
whether the erosion is from forest destruc- 
tion, overgrazing of grass lands or from 
straight up-and-down-hill plowing, man can 
prevent soil destruction. 

The greater part of the book is given to 
discussions of organizations of forest area, 
erosion control districts, and public control 
and acquisition of land by the public for 
handling the rainfall. One chapter on the 
Integral Watershed Development forcefully 
shows how the building of dams for the 
control of floods will prove futile without 
at the same time checking hillside destruc- 
tion. This can be accomplished by demo- 
cratic cooperation between large areas, such 
as that of the Tennessee Valley and the 
isolated farmer trying to rear his family 
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on eroding hill land. Conclusions are drawn 
from what the author has observed over the 
whole of the United States including the 
dry lands of the Indians. At many points 
the reader feels there is much theorizing, 
but perhaps that is essential. 

Taking one perspective, the book may be 
regarded as especially opportune. No one 
knows just what the high production during 
World War II has done to our soils. If and 
when an appraisal is m<tde it is found that 
our record crops have been produced at the 
cost of soil destruction, then this book pre- 
sents a good summary background of what 
has been done and from which a new start 
can be made. But taking another perspec- 
tive, the book should have appealed five 
years ago because most oX its factual data 
respecting the destruction of erosion are 
based on the facts gathered during the 
thirties. 

To the reviewer there is one grave defect 
in the book. To have conformed to the title. 
Food or Famine facts from China, North 
Africa, Italy, the Middle East, showing how 
soil destruction has created famines should 
have been presented. Such information 
would have been especially pertinent today 
since the International Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, the function of which 
is to wrestle with the production of tlie 
world’s food, is now in process of forma- 
tion. However, for the general reader, who 
will be concerned with the specific problem 
of soil erosion or food production on a na- 
tional scale this book provides excellent in- 
formation. 

Bruce L. Melvin. 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


Pnee and Related Controls in the United 
States. By Seymour E. Harris. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. XX -f- 392. $4.00. 

The allocation of scarce resources, pro- 
duction and consumer goods and services 
in the United States by means of ration- 
ing and price controls during World War 
II, was one of the greatest experiments in 
use of governmental authority in modem 


times. The methods used and the results 
obtained from this experiment is the subject 
of Mr. Harris’ book. This subject is treated 
in seven parts each of which, with the ex- 
ception of Part I (which is a summary), 
deals with a special aspect of the subject. 
First, there is a discussion of the general 
aspects of price controls including such 
subjects as pricing principles, price control 
and supplies, the relevance of costs (in 
price policy), and coverage or extent to 
which price controls were used throughout 
the economy, and the techniques used which 
include freezing of prices, price formulas, 
and differential pricing. In addition to these 
two main divisions of the book, the author 
presents “some case studies,” special prob- 
lems, and related controls. There are two 
final chapters on ‘‘The Future of Controls.” 

This is perhaps the most thorough pres- 
entation of the subject of price control that 
has been published. The author is well 
qualified both by training and by experi- 
ence to deal effectively with this difficult 
subject. On the whole, price control has 
been a success and has been of great bene- 
fit to both the civilian population and the 
Federal Government. The author, however 
is quite conscious not only of the difficulties 
of enforcing controls but also of their limi- 
tations. He presents data to show that price 
control h. been effective, in that not only 
have pnee rises been checked as to rates, 
but for a period after the “Hold the line 
order” was issued, the cost of living was 
stabilized. Although his contentions could 
be and have been questioned, it is neverthe- 
less true that price controls were effective 
in checking and, in some respect, in stabiliz- 
ing certain items of the cost of living. 

One question which always faces the ad- 
ministrator of price controls is: What effect 
will a given regulation have on production? 
As the essential objective of all types of 
regulations is not so much over-all produc- 
tion but production of goods which are 
needed, it would be expected that the pro- 
• duction of some goods would decline, where- 
as others would increase. And this, indeed, 
is what happened. Civilian goods produc- 
tion declined markedly after 1941 and goods 
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needed for the Armed Forces increased. But 
oyer-all production is important. If more 
gfoods can be produced so much the better. 
This feat was accomplished under controls. 
These facts, according to the author, indi- 
cate that the controls not only were well 
conceived but also were effectively applied. 

The future of price and related controls 
is uncertain. Should such controls be con- 
tinued in the reconversion period is a ques- 
tion which is not dodged by the author. He 
is of the opinion that some controls are not 
only advisable but also indispensable in the 
postwar reconversion period. But he states 
that wartime approach to price control is 
not appropriate to the demobilization pe- 
riod. He sets forth his reasons for this 
opinion in an able and fearless manner. 

It is obvious, at least to the reviewer, 
that price controls and their use will be a 
subject for hot debate in the postwar era. 
We have not heard the last of this by any 
means, and the students of economics and 
rural sociology will do well to become ac- 
quainted with this important subject, not 
only in a superficial manner but as to de- 
tails. Those who wish to obtain a funda- 
mental knowledge of this subject will find 
this book indispensable. 

G. W. Forster. 
North Carolina State College. 


Intelligence and Its Deviations. By Mandel 
Sherman. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1945. Pp. x + 286. $3.75. 

In the words of the author, “The purpose 
of this work is to present theoretical, ex- 
perimental, and clinical material on intelli- 
gence and its deviations. The subject is pre- 
sented in such a way that it may be used 
in courses in departments of psychology 
and medicine.” 

Probably the chapter on “Environment 
and Intelligence” is of the most interest to 
most rural sociologists. One looks in vain, 
however, for any reference to what is still, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, the most signi- 
ficant study on rural-urban environmental 
differentials in “intelligence” as measured 
by conventional tests — the study by Myra 
E. Shimberg, quoted at length in Sorokin, 


Zimmerman, and Galpin’s Source Book for 
Rural Sociology, 

Sherman admits that the importance of 
some of the recent University of Iowa 
Child Welfare Institute studies of nursery 
school and foster home environmental in- 
fluences on intelligence “cannot be over- 
estimated.” But his fundamental position 
can hardly be characterized as environ- 
mentalist. The following passage is illustra- 
tive: 

For example, a child who has never 
been exposed to pictures or play ma- 
terials would naturally not be able to 
succeed on some tests in the Stanford- 
Binet scale. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the test itself is faulty but 
rather that the child has not had the 
opportunity to express his intelligence 
in the nonnal way. Because environ- 
mental influences may determine per- 
formance, and thus measurability, many 
psychologists believe that intelligence 
tests should attempt to measure capaci- 
ty in such a way that performance 
should not be influenced by the environ- 
ment. (P. 225. Italics added.) 

It is hard for this reviewer to see how 
Sherman, with his Blue Ridge Mountain field 
work experience, can speak with such as- 
surance of “the normal” environment. And 
whether environment can ever “determine” 
test performance or not, the proposal ad- 
vanced in his last quoted sentence is so- 
ciologically a rank absurdity. 

In spite of these criticisms, the psycho- 
logical or medical student will doubtless find 
that Sherman has conscientiously sum- 
marized much of the recent literature on in- 
telligence and such matters as psychosis, 
mental deficiency, specific brain pathology, 
epilepsy, Mongolism, and cretinism. There 
are also chapters on the definition of intelli- 
gence, mental growth, intelligence and phy- 
sical development, intelligence and delin- 
quency, mental testing, the adjustment of 
the defective, some genetic problems, and 
intellectual superiority. Bibliography, glos- 
sary and index conclude the work. 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Principles for Peace, Edited by Harry C. 
Koenig. Washington: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1943. Pp. xxv -f 
894. $7.50. 

The appearance in 1943 of this bulky vol- 
ume occasioned relatively little comment 
and now that the war is ended it is being 
eclipsed by less formidable and less expen- 
sive works purporting to contain the for- 
mula and no simple and easy way to achieve 
principles for peace this collection of papal 
documents makes clear beyond any doubt. 
Here is a variety of pronouncements — en- 
cyclical letters, messages to dignitaries of 
church and state, allocutions to the College 
of Cardinals, radio addresses to the world, 
holiday messages, greetings to pilgrin»^, and 
even remarks to newly-wed couples — soci- 
ologists will find discerning statements of 
the attitudes, arts, circumstances, and con- 
ditions that make for peace. They will find 
no solution for political problems, for the 
popes are religious leaders, not statesmen. 

In editing Principles for Peace for the 
Bishops* Committee on the Pope*s Peace 
Points, the Reverend Koenig has performed 
a generous service. The popes of our time 
have been diligent students of many aspects 
of human affairs. These documents attest 
magnificently to the comprehensiveness of 
their interest in and knowledge of human 
problems and of the truly universal nature 
of their pastorate. The papers are chrono- 
logically arranged, beginning with the En- 
cyclical “Inscrutabili Dei” of Leo XIII, 
April 21, 1878, and ending with the Christ- 
mas broadcast of Pius XII in 1942. The 
documents are in English but of many dif- 
ferent translations which vary in quality. 
Each is headed by the words with which 
the complete document begins in its orig- 
inal language, the traditional method for 
identifying papal writing. This formal 
heading is followed by a summary stating 
the character and content of the enuncia- 
tion. A comprehensive index to the topics 
discussed is provided, giving this work a 
research value frequently lacking in collec- 
tions of this kind. 

This is not a work for the casual stu- 
dent. In fact, a hasty survey of the docu- 


ments is likely to leave a neutral, if not a 
negative impression. It is only on leisurely, 
reflective survey that the reader comes to 
understand that these messages, seeming- 
ly so diverse and unrelated, are of a whole 
and that this whole is principles for peace. 
How complex is peace we are only com- 
mencing to know. These documents can 
greatly further this knowledge. They deal 
not only with conditions between nations 
which promote peace but also cover in con- 
siderable detail many internal problems of 
national life. The popes have spoken fre- 
quently and with considerable technical in- 
sight on the tedious problems of economics 
which lie behind modern cla.s8 struggle and 
many modern wars. They are aware of the 
importance institutional changes may hold 
for peace, but they go beyond these and 
.<!cek to stir in the individual those moral 
sentiments on which all institutions must 
rest. The popes have not assumed that the 
human rights which they earnestly seek for 
every man and the peace they seek for every 
community can arise only under a demo- 
cratic form of government. Students of so- 
ciety will do well to ponder this attitude 
for it is obviously not a hasty conclusion. 

In his Introduction the Reverend Koenig 
raises this question : “When that hour 
strikes (the hour for making peace), what 
role will e Pope play in forging that 
instrument (the peace treaty) which will 
decisively determine the character of the 
post-war world?'* To this question each 
man must make his own answer according 
to his own knowledge and convictions. 

Robert W. Harrison. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Nationalism and After. By Edward Hallett 
Carr. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1946. Pp. 76. $1.26. 

Nationalism and After is a clear, concise 
essay dealing with the evolutionary pro- 
cesses in national relationships. In a total 
of 76 pages the author explains that the 
development of nationalism has passed 
through at least three periods. The first one 
began with the gradual dissolution of the 
medieval unity of empire and church and 
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the establishment of the national state and 
national church (p. 2). In this period war 
became an instrument of mercantilist policy 
as well as its ultimate end. The second pe- 
riod issued from the turmoil of the Na- 
poleonic Wars and ended in 1914. It was a 
comparatively peaceful period, but peace 
was attained through a series of compro- 
mises. Qualities of aggressiveness and greed 
remained and nationalism failed to be a 
stepping stone for internationalism. Then 
came a third period which was character- 
ized by a trend toward the socialization of 
the nation in the sense that it is becoming 
an agency of service for the people (the 
author called this “mass democracy”), the 
nationalization of economic policy, and the 
geographical extension of nationalism. 
These elements combined to produce totali- 
tarian symptoms of the third period which 
culminated in World War II. 

The world now stands at the threshold 
of a fourth period. While there may be some 
apparent ground for a pessimistic view of 
the future, certain basic trends point in the 
opposite direction. Gradually the claim of 
nationalism to make the state the sole 
rightful sovereign is being challenged and 
rejected (p. 40). On the other hand, the 
proposition that equality and well-being of 
individuals rather than of nations is the 
important consideration is gaining accept- 
ance. Rights of individuals irrespective of 
national affinities or allegiance constitute 
a driving force for any future international 
order. Once these principles are accepted, 
international organization to maintain peace 
is a possibility. Some readers may not agree 
with £he author’s interpretation of histori- 
cal facts but they cannot fail to realize that 
Nationalism and After is a competent analy- 
sis of social factors which contribute to the 
purpose, growth, and limitation of national- 
ism. The book is worthy of careful consid- 
eration by social scientists. 

Charles R. Hoffeb. 
Michigan State College. 


The Story of the Springfield Plan, By Clar- 
ence I. Chatto and Alice L. Halligan. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, Incor- 
porated, 1946. Pp. xviii 201. $2.76. 

In the glaring light of present needs, this 
little book deals with the most important 
single problem in the world today: how to 
get along with one another — not only over 
the fence in our own backyard, but over the 
backyard fences that national boundaries 
have become. And it doesn’t stop with re- 
minding us of the necessity of getting along 
together, and generalizing upon how and 
why it should be done, nor with a mere 
analysis of inter-personal or inter-cultural 
relations. It is the description of a perfectly 
tangible, concrete, and tested plan of edu- 
cation in these things which has been tried 
out in the scliool system of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, for the last five years. 

“The Springfield Plan,” as it has become 
known, is a carefully thought-out applica- 
tion at each grade-level and in each sub- 
ject-area of a definite philosophy of educa- 
tion: that education is the process of “living, 
learning, working, and thinking together.” 
This process, as is immediately apparent, is 
not limited to any age group — it is equally 
applicable to the young and the old. The 
program, therefore, though it originated in 
the schools, does not confine itself to the 
schools, but stretches out to include people 
of all ages and stations and many other 
aspects of community life. It is, in actuality, 
a community plan for improving human 
relations, and the school system is merely 
providing the leadership. 

The activities devised for this ‘‘living, 
learning, working, and thinking together” 
are focussed on the elimination of the “four 
fatal delusions:” that one’s own church 
alone expresses God’s will on earth, that 
one class is superior, that one economic 
group can only prosper at the expense of 
another; and for these delusions substitute 
religious, political, social, and economic de- 
mocracy respectively. 

To a sociologist, the Springfield Plan 
seems a practical effort toward realizing a 
complex social aim. It attempts a difficult 
sociological double-play: to integrate dis- 
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parate groups into school and community 
life while preserving: and utilizing their spe- 
cial contributions. It is characterized by in- 
telligent recognition of the chief problem 
in community action: securing full partici- 
pation by inarticulate, aliterate groups. The 
sociological note is strongly stressed from 
kindergarteners on up, one aim being ^^to 
develop a working familiarity with a basic 
sociological vocabulary.” 

If the core subjects in the curriculum are 
not lost in the shuffle, it would seem that 
both Springfield as a community and its 
school children can only profit by thus en- 
riching the curriculum. The success of this 
program holds great promise for othe’* 
communities. 

Mary L. de Give. 

Rochester, New York. 


Where Do People Take Their Troubles? By 
Mrs. Lee R. Steiner. Boston: Hougliton 
Mifflin Company, 1946. Pp. 264. $3.00. 

Applied sociologists, social workers, and 
others who have been engaged in the busi- 
ness of helping people out of trouble have 
long known that there was a large number 
of quacks and near quacks selling their 
“cures” and services to those unfortunate 
persons looking for surcease from real and 
imaginary ailments. To the many thousands 
of sufferers from these emotional afflictions 
“Doctors of Psychology” have had a magic 
attraction. Some years ago when the writer 
of this review was making a study of rural 
and small town churches in a typical rural 
county of the state of Washington, he found 
that the drab little churches in the country 
towns located “across the tracks” and “over 
in the flats” were growing most rapidly in 
membership. As the investigation proceed- 
ed, it was learned that those simple-minded, 
often illiterate and almost always untrained 
ministers who practiced the art of “divine 
healing” along with their Christian minis- 
try, were most successful in attracting new 
members. The wandering, migratory rural 
workers of the Northwest, with little in- 
come, no homes or even places to call their 
homes, and almost entirely without medical 
care, sought relief from their mental worries 


and their physical ailments from the ‘‘Di- 
vine Healers.” In tents and in little churches 
often could be seen special boothes con- 
spicuously labelled “Divine Healing.” 

Mrs. Steiner, a social worker and con- 
sultant in “personal problems,” has sur- 
veyed the situation with respect to the prac- 
tices of the “mental doctors” and the ad- 
visors on personality development and sum- 
marized her findings in Where Do People 
Take Their Troubles? To get herself on 
sure ground and in close touch with the 
arts of the counsellors, healers, and success 
advisors:, Mrs. Steiner subjected herself as 
a patient to a number of the practitioners. 

The ways of serving and exploiting the 
emotionally disturbed and troubled people 
seeking solace and aspiring to health, happi- 
nes.» and success, Mrs. Steiner shows to be 
many and varied. The practitioners of these 
occult arts have many and peculiarly let- 
tered degrees; they syndicate their counsel 
through the press; they commiserate with 
their patients over the air; they guide the 
uncertain into promising vocations; they 
provide rendezvous for lonely hearts and 
find mutes for the most forlorn; they con- 
vert tlieology into therapy; they entrance 
patients with hypnotism; they tell the fu- 
ture destiny of tlie insecure; and they fur- 
nish the exact formula for personality de- 
velopment nd life success. 

Thi.s little hook is profitable reading for 
social workers, teachcTs, ministers, govern- 
ment workers, and others who are making 
daily contacts with the many thousands who 
are having troubles. This reviewer suggests 
that Mrs. Steiner or someone else make 
another study as to why so many thousands 
take their troubles to these practitioners of 
little facility, and give us a scientific analy- 
sis of this curious phenomenon in our most 
enlightened age. 

Fred R. Yoder. 

State College of Washington. 


Education for Use of Regional Resources, 
, The Report of Gatlinburg Conference 
IT. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1946. Pp. 129. 

This report of the second conference held 
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at Gatlinburg, Tennessee under the auspices 
of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education of the American 
Council on Education deals with the meth- 
ods and procedures which are needed to 
implement special projects in the field of 
research translation and resource-use edu- 
cation. Part I describes the backgrounds of 
Gatlinburg Conference II, and tells what 
went on during the conference. Part II 
gives the reports of specialists who dis- 
cussed resource-use and regional develop- 
ment. Professor Paul B. Sears of Oberlin 
College dealt with the subject “Man and 
Nature in the Modern World.” Experts from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority discussed 
the subject, “Resources: A Basis for Under- 
standing.” Finally Professor Howard W. 
Odum of the University of North Carolina 
pointed out how “The Sociologist Looks at 
Resource-Use Education.” 

These specialists emphasized the need for 
changes in human culture which will insure 
the maintenance of the balance of nature. 
Unless this is done, “nature will put it (the 
culture) out of circulation, as she has done 
with many cultures in the past. Since we 
wish to keep on going, it is well to know 
how cultures can change and reform them- 
selves.” 

Part III deals with reports of conference 
committees which suggest procedures and 
programs for resource-use education and re- 
search translation. Suggestions include a 
recommendation that a volume on regional 
resources be published, that material serv- 
ices be established at regional, state and 
local levels, that the committee publish a 
news letter, that various techniques be used 
in resource-use education, that non-school 
agencies be interested in the problem, and 
that institutions of higher education em- 
phasize resource-use education. 

The Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education through conferences 
such as the one held at Gatlinburg and its 
other activities is attempting to coordinate 
the activities of the many agencies, regional, 
state and local, which are trying to improve 
the quality of living in the South, and to 
introduce into the educational system the 


scientific facts which will enable the people 
of the South to use the rich resources of 
the region in such a way as to establish a 
good life which will be permanent. If the 
report of this conference is used widely the 
South will cease to be a colony of the cen- 
ters of wealth and dominance and will no 
longer be listed as the Number One Prob- 
lem of the nation. 

Robert I. Kutak. 
University of Louisville. 


When You Marry » By Evelyn M. Duvall and 
Reuben Hill. New York: Association 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiv -f- 450. $3.00. 

This book, as the publishers say, covers 
the whole gamut of personal relationships 
“from first date to last baby.” In the words 
of Professor Ernest W. Burgess, who writes 
a foreword, the book is superior to many 
in the same field in its presentation of “the 
findings of recent research in several perti- 
nent disciplines as they have practical ap- 
plication to the many adjustments to mar- 
riage and family living;” in the readability 
and liveliness of style, which “makes it us- 
able not only for students of the family but 
also for all young people possibly interested 
in getting married;” and for “its wide cov- 
erage of interrelated fields and in their 
synthesis into a new educational approach.” 

The present reviewer has been impressed 
by the wealth of information which the book 
provides, and by the informal tone of pres- 
entation throughout. The functional ap- 
proach contributes to its readability. The 
reader is carried along easily from stage 
to stage along the whole path of relation- 
ship between men and women as they travel 
their way to marriage and beyond. 

It may be that the very completeness of 
treatment gives rise to certain inevitable 
difficulties. For example, the sexually in- 
experienced young people who read and 
discuss together Chapter VII, Marriage and 
the Facts of Life, may possibly develop a 
premature preoccupation with whatever 
mystery there may be still remaining for 
them in the field of sex experience. 

Then there is the problem of the girls 
who do well in a course based on the book, 
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becoming very well prepared for marriage, 
due largely to the excellent aid provided by 
the book, only to find that in the pairing 
off of their associates that they get left 
out, merely because there aren’t men enough 
to go around. One can readily picture such 
a young woman vainly thumbing her way 
through the volume, looking for the section 
which would clearly tell her just what to 
do next. To be sure, there is the suggestion 
that she might go to Alaska, where there 
are 146 men to every hundred women. But 
even if women were to distribute themselves 
over the country in the same proportions 
as the men, there would still be too many 
of them from the standpoint of an adequate 
functioning of a system of compute and 
enduring monogamy. The authors admit that 
America may be headed for the condition 
now obtaining in Sweden where “a large 
percentage of young women” live openly 
with men bef(>re marrying, or without ever 
marrying. Still they strongly advise their 
American readers against premarital sexual 
inter^'ourse. 

The whole matter of sex and marital 
mores is one of confusion, as is true gen- 
erally of our life at present. Increased 
knowledge may not serve to reduce the 
confusion. It probably is the case that a 
vast amount of inner turmoil is inevitable 
as humanity works out new standards for 
itself. 

Roy H. Holmes. 
University of Michigan. 


Government in Public Health, By Harry S. 
Mustard. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1946. Pp. xvi + 219. 
$1.60. 

This publication represents the second of 
a series of studies undertaken by the “Com- 
mittee on Medicine and the Changing Or- 
der” of the Council of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. This committee was estab- 
lished in 1942 and began its work in Febru- 
ary, 1943. It is composed of physicians, 
representatives of the allied professions, 
dentistry and nursing, and laymen. The in- 
dividuals chosen were particularly interested 
in the problems of health, preventive medi- 


cine and social welfare. This committee has 
undertaken to enlist a series of experts to 
compose and publish a series of monographs 
devoted to the major medical problems of 
today. They have selected for the authors 
of these monographs recognized experts and 
afforded them full freedom in their work. 
Although this and the other monographs 
form an integral part of the committee’s 
studies their publications do not necessarily 
imply the committee’s endorsement of state- 
ments of fact or opinion but are entirely 
the responsibility of the authors. 

The author of this monograph is espe- 
cially well qualified to present the subject 
of public health and its development. Here 
he emphasizes the rapid extension of the 
field of public health as one of the impor- 
tant trends in modern medicine. He shows 
how public health activity originated as a 
local responsibility and how the state and 
federal governments have become interested 
and how, though public health service must 
be administered largely at the local level 
the tren<l is toward greater federal assist- 
ance and indirect control. Although historic 
in jierspective, it presents clearly the health 
problems of today and suggests future 
trends. In his first chapter he rationalizes 
the dev^dopmeiit of public health and its 
policies as a governmental procedure. In 
later chap rs he gives consideration to fed- 
eral, state and local health services indi- 
vidually. 

This is a concise guide to the numerous 
ramifications of government in public health 
and of public health in government. Physi- 
cians, public health workers, social workers 
and others interested in the place of medi- 
cine in the changing order should read this 
monograph. 

R. E. Teague, M.D. 
Kentucky State Department of Health. 


Voluntary Health Agencies, By Selskar M. 
Gunn and Philip S. Platt. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1945. Pp. 
Kviii -f 364. $3.00. 

In a foreword to this report, Dr. Dublin 
writes, “Until very recently, there has been 
a dearth of information on the voluntary 
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health movement as a whole. We have had 
few facts as to the extent of the movement, 
its resources, finances and modes of opera- 
tion. It was to correct this situation that 
the National Health Council . . . launched 
the present study in 1941. Its purpose was 
to brinf? together such facts and observa- 
tions with regard to the voluntary health 
agencies of the United States as would give 
an overall picture of what was being done 
at the various levels, national, state and 
local.” 

This undertaking was carried out by per- 
sonal interviews and mailed questionnaires. 
The investigation involved two years of field 
work in 66 cities and 29 states, covering 
669 voluntary agencies and 143 official agen- 
cies, and involving about 1,100 personal 
interviews. The voluntary agencies studied 
were selected from a total of over 20,000, 
meeting the definitions established for the 
study. The book represents an orderly pres- 
entation of the origins and growth of volun- 
tary agencies, their functions, money-rais- 
ing techniques, and their problems. In addi- 
tion to the detailed discussion of voluntary 
health agencies, the authors have included 
special chapters on (1) professional organi- 
zations such as the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Dental Associ- 
ation, (2) the American National Red Cross, 
(3) volunteers, and (4) health activities of 
civic and welfare organizations. 

The rural sociologist will be particularly 
interested in the chapter on “The Demo- 
cratic Process at Work” where the authors 
discuss the methods of mobilizing local re- 
sources by the use of “advisory councils,” 
“lay committees,” and variations of the 
“block leader” plan. All students of social 
organization could read with great profit 
the authors* strong case for unification of 
voluntary health agencies especially at state 
and local levels. The multiplicity of “fund- 
raising” campaigns along with a lack of 
integration among the health agencies will 
ultimately lead to confusion and doubt on 
the part of the public. Moreover, as the 
authors rightly point out “the support which 
some of the voluntary health agencies re- 
ceived on a ver^^ large scale is in striking 


contrast to the relative neglect of other 
fields.” 

The report is well documented and in- 
cludes appendix materials on the agencies 
visited and studied, statistical tables, and 
a self-evaluation schedule for voluntary 
health agencies. 

Robert L. McNamara. 

U. S. Public Health Service. 


Scientific Social Surveys and Research. By 
Pauline V. Young. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1944. Pp. xxxvi + 619. $3.00. 

Interest in social research and social sur- 
veys will mount in the postwar years. 
Students preparing for all walks of life 
will need to know the value and methods of 
scientific social inquiry. Dr. Young’s book, 
written in an interesting and challenging 
stylo, is an excellent medium by which these 
students can become acquainted with the 
background, objectives, content, and tech- 
niques of the social survey. 

A careful distinction is drawn between 
social research and social surveys. Both 
may employ scientific methods but the for- 
mer attempts to set forth generalizations 
that give moaning and understanding to 
the social order while the end product of 
the latter is social betterment. Charles 
Booth clearly used the social survey as an 
instrument to correct specific evils existing 
in the London of his day. Frederic Le Play 
combined social survey and social research 
in his study of the family budgets of Euro- 
pean working people. Dr. Young traces the 
survey movement from these early begin- 
nings through the “muckraking” days in 
the United States to Philip Klein’s A Social 
Study of Pittsburg. 

She has assembled points of view, illus- 
trations. and concepts seldom found under 
a single cover. At one point she discuBses 
scientific attitude. A few pages later appear 
detailed instructions on the preparation of 
a bibliography. Other topics include the case 
study and historical methods, the interview, 
questionnaire and schedule, documentary 
and personal sources of information, socio- 
metric scales, and the collection, organiza- 
tion, and analysis of data. Dr. Calvin F. 
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Schmid has prepared sections dealing with 
statistical concepts and techniques, the eco- 
logical method in social research, and a very 
well illustrated chapter entitled “Graphic 
Presentation.” Toward the end of the book 
are several chapters devoted to social insti- 
tutions, cultural groups, and community 
life. These will be especially helpful for 
student" lacking introductory courses in 
sociology. A carefully selected and extreme- 
ly useful bibliography is given for each 
chapter. 

Three shortcomings of the book are ap- 
parent to this reviewer. 1’he dangers and 
pitfalls awaiting social researchers and so- 
cial surveyors are not sufficiently empha- 
sized. Only occasional word** ol caution have 
been inserted. Dr. Schmid has less than two 
pages devoted to common statistical errors. 
A more exhaustive treatment of causality 
and the principles of logic would help stu- 
dents avoid faulty reasoning and improper 
generalization. Secondly, the uniqueness of 
the different methods of social inquiry was 
overstressed. Case study and statistical 
methods were treated almost as mutually 
exclusive techniques. Actually statistical 
data sometimes can be analyzed by the case 
gniuping method so that clusters of traits 
stand out and individual cases are not lost 
in the process of abstraction. Finally, the 
book ha**^ a definite urban accent. Neverthe- 
less, rural sociologists will find Scientific 
Social Sui'veys and Research a valuable 
tool for instruction. 

Walter C. McKain, Jr. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Economic Problems of Latin America, 
Edited by Seymour E. Harris. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, In- 
corporated, 1944. Pp. xiv -1- 465. $4.00. 

Seventeen authors (most of them con- 
nected with the U. S. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, or the State De- 
partment) have contributed to this volume. 
It is divided into eighteen chapters, grouped 
into three parts. A listing of these brings 
out the general scope and nature of the 
book. Chapter I, “Introduction: Some Major 


Issues,” alone makes up Part I. Part II, 
“General Considerations,” includes chapters 
on “Economic Problems of the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics” by Frank A Waring, “War 
and Postwar Agricultural Problems of Latin 
America” by L. A. Wheeler, “Central Bank- 
ing and Monetary Management in Latin 
America” by Robert Triffin, “Fiscal Policy 
and the Budget” by Henry C. Wallich, “Price 
Stabilization Programs in Latin America” 
and “Exchanges and Prices” by Seymour 
E. Harris, and “Inter-American Trade 
Policy” by Henry Chalmers. Part III, “Spe- 
cial Country Studies,” includes “Argentina” 
by Miron Burgin, “Bolivia” by William A. 
Neiswanger and James R. Nelson, “Brazirs 
Economy in the War and After” by Corwin 
D Edwards, “Chile” by P. T. Ellsworth, 
“Colombia, with Particular Reference to 
Prict* Control” by Ben W. Lewis and Henry 
Beitcher, “Cuba: Sugar and Currency” by 
Henry C. Wallich, “Haiti” by Don D. 
Humphrey, “Mexico: with Special Reference 
to Its International Economic Relations” by 
Norman T. Ness, “Paraguay: with Par- 
ticular Reference to Price Control” by 
George R. Taylor, and “Venezuela” by E. G. 
Bennion. There is no Conclusion but the 
contributors are identified in a few pre- 
liminary pages; and a short Appendix gives 
data on ''.'•eas and populations of Latin 
American countries, along with a meager 
list of sources. A brief Index is also in- 
cluded. 

A book of this kind is difficult to appraise. 
Many of the authors have thought it neces- 
sary to include some very elementary facts 
concerning the countries they were writing 
about. These data often seem strangely out 
of place alongside the highly technical eco- 
nomic jargon found in the same paragraphs. 
Some of the differences brought by the 
comparisons were reversed before the book 
got through the process of manufacturing. 
The accounts of many of the cases selected 
for purposes of illustration end just when 
the most significant changes got underway, 
(in the whole, the editorial job was poorly 
done, errors in spelling arc not a few, and 
typographical errors sometimes (for exam- 
ple, pp. 87, 96) completely destroy the 
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meaning of the sentences. Latin Americana 
will smile at the use of colon (for eolono) 
as a designation for the Bolivian agricul- 
tural worker (p. 262). However, several of 
the chapters, and particularly numbers II, 
HI and IV, give evidence that the authors 
were thoroughly conversant with the prob- 
lems they were writing about. 

T. Lynn Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


The Church in Our Town. By Rockwell C. 
Smith. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1946. Pp. 190. $1.60. 

This is a very readable little book. It 
discusses primarily the rural community. 
This it defines in terms of attitudes and 
way of life rather than in geographical 
boundaries or group sizes. It includes both 
small-town people and farmers. The book 
covers such topics as the framework of 
rural society, the family, neighborhood and 
community. It discusses rural organizations, 
village trade, education and welfare. The 
United Mine Workers Union is described 
because it is essentially a rural group. One 
brief chapter is given to the rural church 
and two chapters to phases of the relation 
of the church to the community. 

This is not a book on methods but is an 
evaluation of the place and work of the 
church as a part of community life. It makes 
suggestions, however, as to what can be 
done about specific problems. These are 
brought in as illustrations of how churches 
have solved similar problems. This is good 
educational technique. A chapter on fitting 
the church to the community differs from 
the approach usually followed in the book 
by outlining methods of studying the com- 
munity. 

The source material used in the earlier 
chapters gives the impression that the book 
is one on a particular denomination in the 
community instead of religious institutions 
in general. More data on all church groups 
would have been helpful. 

Some statements should have had more 
supporting data or been omitted. For ex- 
ample, in referring to farmer organizations 
it is said; 'There has been a willingness 


on their part ... to sacrifice the general 
welfare, even in the midst of war, for the 
private welfare of a select group. Such a 
willingness defends its own position with 
the only possible ammunition — misrepre- 
sentation of facts.” 

This book is a real contribution to the 
literature of rural life. It should help rural 
church leaders to understand better the 
place of the church in rural life and to see 
better what the church can do in rural 
improvement. 

Paul L. Vogt. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


One Nation. By Wallace Stegner and the 
Editors of Look. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1946. Pp. vii -b 340. 
$3.75. 

The purpose of this book as stated in the 
Foreword is "to present a treatment” of 
our racial and religious "minorities in pic- 
ture-text which may be communicable to 
those of our fellow citizens who stand to 
profit most from its revelations.” "The edi- 
torial point of view” of the book is "forth- 
right” and "liberal” and is what one would 
expect from socially conscious journalism. 
The senior author is Professor of American 
literature. This work might be regarded as 
a popular counterpart of the more academic 
treatments on minority groups. 

Seven racial and nationality groups, and 
two religious minorities found in the United 
States are described. These are the Negro, 
the Indian, the Mexican, the Filipino, the 
Japanese, the Chinese, the Hispano, and 
the Catholic and the Jew. Over three hun- 
dred pictures are integrated with the text 
in this presentation. Of the fourteen chap- 
ters, some typical headings are: "Legally 
Undesirable Heroes: The Filipino in Ameri- 
ca,” "I^ost Generation: The Pachucos of Los 
Angeles,” and "The Trapdoor in the Ceiling: 
A Record of Negro Achievement.” Sections 
dealing with the groups who are predomi- 
nantly or totally rural and the chapter en- 
titled "Black Wave: The Negro Migration 
Northward” would have special relevance 
for those interested in rural life. 

This book might be used as supple- 
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mentary material in a course in minority 
groups by those teachers who consider some 
popularization and pictorial presentation de- 
sirable. It might serve to create interest and 
as a prelude to a more comprehensive, sys- 
tematic and academic treatment of the 
subject. 

Harold F. Kaufman. 
University of Kentucky. 


Country Flavor, By Haydn S. Pearson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. In- 
corporated, 1945. Pp. 112. $2.75. 

Opening the book at random, one finds 
an excellent rustic photograph on the hft 
page and a flavorsome word sketch, a kind 
of nature editorial, on the right page. The 
writing is nice, a little over-alliterative, but 
quite therapeutic to a nostalgic rural-urban 
migrant. The 76 pieces are selected from the 
author’s contributions to the New York 
Times. It’s a pleasant and a quiet book to 
come upon in this day of many tensions 
and commotions. 

Howard W. Beers. 
University of Kentucky. 


Seasonal Farm Labor in the United States. 
By Harry Schwartz. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945. Pp. 172. 
$2.25. 

Seemingly any monograph on seasonal 
farm labor in the United States is timely, 
no matter when its publication, for whether 
the times be good or had, seasonal farm 
labor is a problem. In the volume here 
reviewed, Dr^ Schwartz has added a valu- 
able title to the already extensive bibliogra- 
phy on farm labor in the United States. 
Perhaps his chief contribution is his collec- 
tion and synthesis into one compact volume 
of a mass of hitherto scattered data and 
ideas. 

Were the work titled, “Social Economics 
of Seasonal Farm Labor in the United 
States,” the reader would be given a more 
accurate idea of the content of the volume. 
Schwartz consistently and skillfully inter- 
prets the problem of seasonal farm labor 
from the viewpoint of economics, while re- 
taining a balanced approach which recog- 


nizes the human beings and social relation- 
ships involved. 

The author stresses the important fact 
that the seasonal farm labor force typically 
has been a residual group, “residual in the 
sense that a large fraction of its members 
would have preferred non-farm employ- 
ment, and took agricultural jobs only be- 
cause of the absence of alternative work.” 

Schwartz points also to the influence of 
technology; “Much of the seasonal labor 
difficulty faced by American agriculture in 
the two decades before Pearl Harbor re- 
sulted from the much more rapid develop- 
ment of machines and techniques for han- 
dling the preparation of the soil, the sowing 
of crops, and cultivation than of machines 
and techniques for taking in the harvest.” 

In his final chapter the author speculates 
on the postwar prospects for seasonal farm 
labor. Weighing various factors influencing 
supply and demand, including the possibility 
of governmental intervention in more crops, 
and keeping an historical perspective, the 
author comes to the pessimistic, but prob- 
ably realistic conclusion, that “as in the 
past, therefore, the chief postwar hope for 
farm wox’kers must rest on the maintenance 
of nonfarm prosperity and of opportunities 
for escape ’^'•om agricultural employment.” 

Space forbids comment on more details, 
including Schwartz’s review of efforts to 
unionize agricultural workers, and employer 
resistance to such efforts. Although there 
is little that is essentially new in this work, 
it is decidedly worthwhile as a reference 
work, and should be oti the required reading 
list of any rural sociology course which pur- 
ports to treat the topic of farm labor. It is 
well-written and easily read by the non- 
specialist. It should be in the library of 
any college located in a state in which sea- 
sonal farm labor is a problem. While limited 
in its area of treatment, because of war- 
in(|uced causes, the book is nonetheless ade- 
quate to give a general over-all picture of 
the problem of seasonal farm labor. 

Carl F. Reuse. 

Capital University. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

One Foot on the Soil. By Paul W. Wager. 
University, Alabama: Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of Ala- 
bama, 1946. Pp. xiv -j- 230. 

Education for Rural America. By Floyd W. 
Reeves. Chicago; University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. Pp. 213. $2.60. 

Poat-War Jobs. Edited by Nelson and Hen- 
rietta Poynter. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1946. Pp. 211. Cloth 
bound, $2.60. Paper bound, $2.00. 

A Partisan Guide to the Jewish Problem. By 
Milton Steinberg. Indianapolis : The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1946. Pp. 308. 
$3.00. 

Freedom Under Planning. By Barbara 
Wootton. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. vii 
4- 180. $2.00. 

Tomoi'row's Trade. By Stuart Chase. New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1946. Pp. X + 166. $1.00. 

The World* 8 Hunger. By Frank A. Pearson 
and Floyd A. Harper. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 90. $1.60. 

The Wages of Farm and Factory Laborers, 
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One Man. By P. 0. Davis. Auburn: The 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1946. 
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North Dakota Weather and The Rural Econ- 
omy. By J. M. Gillette. Bismark, North 
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enstino. Washington: Public Affairs 
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National Health Agenciee, By Harold M. 
Gavins. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1946. Pp. 261. $3.00. 


Nationalities and National Minorities, By 
Oscar I. Janowsky. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xix -f- 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Lelavd B, Tate 


Barnard College, Columbia Universi- 
ty: John Useem recently returned from 
the South Pacific where he serve*! as a 
member of Admiral Nimitr’a staff and later 
as military governor of Palau. Since his re- 
lease from the Navy he has been a visiting 
lecturer here in sociology. He spent three 
years in the Navy and participated in sev- 
eral invasions of the former Japanese man- 
dates. 

Iowa State College: Dr. Joseph B. 
Gittler has joined the staff of Iowa State 
College as Associate Professor of Sociology. 
He will teach theory and develop the soci- 
ology of technology. He has his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago, was formerly 
Professor of Sociolog3r at the University of 
Georgia, spent one year as Research As- 
sociate with the Virginia State Planning 
Board, and for the past two years has been 
Professor and Head of Sociology at Drake 
University. His most recent publication is 
Virginians People: A Cvltnral Paiiorama, 
Population Study Report No. 6, Virginia 
State Planning Board, 1944. 

Michigan State College: Solon Kim- 
ball, Ph.D., Harvard, recently joined the 
staff of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology and the Michigan State Col- 
lege Experiment Station, as Associate Pro- 
fessor. He will devote half time to teach- 
ing and half time to research; hence, is the 
first anthropologist to be employed by a 
land-grant college under this arrangement. 
He came to Michigan State College from 
the War Location Authority where he 
worked on the Navajo Reservation as joint 


employee of the Soil Conservation and In- 
dian Services, and is now engaged in mak- 
ing several case studies of agricultural 
extension projects. He is joint author of 
7’/}e Familu and Community in Ireland. 

Frederick Thaden was granted nine 
months leave from teaching and research 
beginning last October. He plans to spend 
his leave traveling and studying, principal- 
ly in the Southwest. The map resulting 
from his Purnell project, “The Delineation 
of Ethnic and Religious Groups in Michi- 
gan,” is now in the publication stage. 

Walter Firey's doctor^s dissertation, The 
Role of Social Values in Land Use Patterns 
of Cenfrcl Boston, is being published by the 
Harvard University Press. Firey, who is a 
joint staff i ^mber of the Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology and the Depart- 
ment of Effective Living also does research 
in the Agricultural Experiment Station. He 
is now making a social ecological analysis 
of three neighborhoods in the congested 
fringe area of Flint. 

Richard Myers, Ph.D. University of 
Michigan, and formerly instructor there in 
Sociology, joined the staff last September. 
He teaches a course entitled, “Social Aspects 
of Modern Industrialism.” 

Paul Honigsheim spent most of last sum- 
mer working at the University of Chicago 
on his Sociology of Music and special mono- 
graphs commemorating the 26th anniver- 
sary of Max Weberns death. 

Chas. Loomis, Head of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, was on a 
War Department assignment in the Ameri- 
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can, French, and British zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany during part of the past 
year. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College: Dr. William H. Sewell (on 
leave with the U. S. Naval Reserve and re- 
cently returned to the United States from 
Japan where he assisted in conducting a 
study of the influence of bombing upon the 
morale of the Japanese) has resigned his 
position as professor of rural sociology to 
become associate professor of rural sociolo- 
gy at the University of Wisconsin upon his 
separation from the Navy. Sewell’s work 
here culminated in the development of his 
scale for the measurement of the socio- 
economic status of farm families in Okla- 
homa. 

Paul B. Foreman, University of Missis- 
sippi and recently Captain A.G.D. U. S. 
Army, has accepted the position of Profes- 
sor of Sociology effective February 1, 1946. 
Dr. Foreman will direct the teaching of the 
introductory course in general sociology 
and will conduct advanced courses and re- 
search on conflict and minority groups. 

Dr. James F. Page, Professor of Sociolo- 
gy, will spend the spring semester on leave 
teaching courses in criminology and race 
problems at the University of Arizona. 

The Social Science Research Council is 
publishing the research memorandum, So- 
cial Research on Health, prepared under 
the auspices of the Southern Regional Com- 
mittee, of which Dean Raymond D, Thomas 
is chairman, in February of this year. This 
memorandum was written by O. D. Duncan 
with the assistance of a work group com- 
posed of social scientists from various fields 
working mainly in southern colleges and 
universities during the war years. 

University op North Dakota: The work 
of Sociology, Anthropology, and Social 
Work at the University of North Dakota 
is carried on in the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, and the Division of So- 
cial Work, the latter being a part of the 
former. 

J. M. Gillette is titular head of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology 
and has been Research Professor since the 


beginning of the academic year, 1943-44. 
Professor T, W. Cape is Director of the 
Division of Social Work. His instructional 
work is in sociology and anthropology. As- 
sociate Professor A. L. Lincoln, M.A. in 
Social Work, University of Oklahoma, in- 
structs in social work courses, supervises 
case work, and advises in social work mat- 
ters in the state at large. K. T. Wiltse, M.A. 
in Social Work, University of Chicago, is 
instructor in social work. Mrs. Maude 
Barnes, Juvenile Commissioner in the north- 
east district of the state, gives a course in 
social work. An additional staff member is 
to be added in sociology and anthropolog:y. 

J. M. Gillette, Ph.D. University of Chica- 
go, has been at the head of Sociology in 
the institution since 1907 and is in his 39th 
year of service. His research work for the 
year 1943-44 was devoted to Mounds and 
Mound Builders of the United States, the 
results having been published in the organ 
of the North Dakota State Historical So- 
ciety in 1944. His research efforts of 1944-46 
were devoted to North Dakota weather and 
its influence on the rural economy of the 
state. The final paper was published in 
North Dakota History, January-June, dou- 
ble number, 1945. A reprint appeared as 
NORTH DAKOTA WEATHER AND THE 
RURAL ECONOMY, Bulletin 11, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthoropology, the 
University of North Dakota. His present re- 
search undertaking is devoted to the reasons 
and causes of farm enlargement in North 
Dakota. This will appear as Bulletin 12 of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. 

University of Puerto Rico: Chancellor 
Jaime Benitez announces the appointment 
of Clarence Senior, formerly Chief Foreign 
Economic Specialist, Bureau of Areas, For- 
eign Economic Administration, as Visiting 
Professor of Social Science and Acting Di- 
rector of the Social Science Research Cen- 
ter. Mr. Senior will make a study of land 
redistribution program in addition to teach- 
ing. 

Brigham Young University: Dr. Harold 
T. Christensen, Department Head, has re- 
turned to the campus after one year’s leave 
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of absence, during which time he was em- 
ployed by the War Food Administration in 
the Office of Labor, Washington, D. C., and 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as Regional Leader for the northeastern 
area of the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare. 

Ariel S. Ballif has been awarded the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. His disserta- 
tion was on the subject ^*An analysis of the 
Behavior of Rural People on Relief in Utah 
County, Utah, during the Years 1932-1943.” 
Dr. Ballif, who recently was Relocation Ad- 
justment Advisor for the inter-mountain 


area of the War Relocation Authority, re- 
sumed his position at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity on January 1. 

John C. Swenson, Professor Emeritus, is 
assisting with special courses for upper 
division and graduate students. 

Professors Christensen and Ballif have 
both been appointed members of a special 
Utah Legislative Tax Study Committee 
with special assignments in the field of pub- 
lic welfare. After a somewhat comprehen- 
sive and extensive study of the tax system 
and sources of revenue in the state, the 
committee will make recommendations to 
thf* legislature. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

1946 


Receipts 

Balance from Poison 
Memberships paid to Tate: 

1 part payment of 60^ 

26 Student memberships @ $2.00 
3 part payments @ $2.60 
141 Memberships @ $3.00 

1 Joint membership @ $3.60 

2 Contributing membt»rships @ $6.00 and $10. Ol) 


$ 721.99 

$ .60 
60.00 

7.60 
423.00 

3.60 

16.00 499.60 


Total 


$1,221.49 


Expenditures 

Rural Sociology — C. H. Hamilton 

Payment for subscriptions to the Journal 
Postage and envelopes 
Printing 


Gross Balance 

Less account due for subscriptions to Journal 


$ 460.00 
47.60 
21.76 


$ 619.25 

$ 702.24 
530.00 


Petite Balance 

Plus account receivable from sale of back issues of Journal 


$ 172.24 
62.77 


Potential Balance 


$ 235.01 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
By the Managing Editor 
Fiscal Year January 1, to December 31, 1946 


Receipts 


Cash on hand January 1, 1946 $1,488.85 

From Rural Sociological Society on 1944 business (Poison) 19.76 

From Rural Sociological Society on 1946 business (Tate) 980.00 

General subscriptions and sales 1,866.57 

Reprint sales to authors « 199.48 

Sales of back numbers for the Society 69.75 

Subsidy from North Carolina State College 250.00 


Total Income 


$4,328.90 
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Expenditures 


Printing JOURNAL $2,009.31* 

Reprints 201.64 

Postage and other communications 147.00 

Stationery and advertizing 123.35 

Other supplies 18.50 

Clerical help on typing and mailing JOURNAL 66.10 

Travel, Managing Editor 91.37 

Miscellaneous Printing 19.28 

To the Society on 1944 business (Poison) 61.61 

To the Society on 1945 business (Tate) 68.60 

To the Society on sale of back numbers 62.77 

Educational Press Membership 6.00 

Drayage 3.00 

Refund on a subscription 2.76 


Total expenditures 

Gash on hand December 31, 1946 

Total Income 

Cash on hand December 31, 1946 

• Includes December 1944 issue 
** Includes $676 00 for 1946 subscriptions 

CLASSIFICATION OF 1946 MEMBERSHIP 

348 Active memberships 
40 Student memberships 

1 Honorary membership 

2 Contributing memberships 
1 Joint membership 

7 Military memberships 

399 Total memberships* 

* The total memberships in 1944 were S68 , in 1948. 829 , in 1942, 389 


$2,868.98 

$1,464.92** 

$4,323.90 

$1,464.92** 


CIRCULATION OF THE JOURNAL 



1944 

1946 

Total Circulation for December 

890 

968 

Members, domestic 

361 

380 

Members, foreign 

16* 

19 

Libraries, domestic 

281 

317 

Libraries, foreign 

49 

33 

Subscribers, domestic 

46 

66 

Subscribers, foreign 

2 

12 

Exchanges, domestic 

64 

66 

Complimentary, domestic 

68 

48 

Complimentary, foreign 

3 

3 

Exchanges, foreign 

21 

23 

Service men 

— 

13 


* lnelud.d 8 eomplunentury mllttory manlMrship.. 
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Sociology Tomorrow* 

By Edmund deS. Brunnerf 


In a sense the junior society which 
I represent has entered its thirty- 
fifth year. At the Christmas meetings 
a dozen of us gathe red sever al 
times in a hotel room to discuss rural 
life. Kenyon Butterfield, Djyight San- 
derson, Charles Galpin, and Warren 
Wilson were among that group. Most , 
of the rest of us did not yet have our 
doctorate. O ut of _tti ^ meetii^ and 
its successors grew the Rural Section \ 
of the American Sociological Society, I 
and finally^the^^fd Sociological So- * 
ciety wi t h its^ no w 400 members and 
a vigorous journiS: This society has 
remained, and probably will remain, 
close to the parent body. It is con- 
cerned with sociology in its applica- 
tion to fifty million or more people in 
this country, and increasingly to 
more than a billion other earth- 
bound humans on this globe. Its prac- 
titioners here and those of other 
peoples have carried its techniques 
into every continent, every major 
country and many small countries 
of the globe. Its bibliography includes 
practically every state in the Union. 
Abroad it ranges from Argentina and 
Brazil to Salvador and Colombia, 
from India and China to Korea and 
Siam, from Australia to Samoa. The 
delegations to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, especially from the smaller 

* Presidential address at joint dinner 
meeting of the Rural Sodolo^cal Society 
and the American Sociological Society, 
Cleveland, March 1, 1946. 

t Columbia University. 


nations, contained an amazing num- 
ber of persons with Ph.D.’s from 
American universities who had either 
majored in rural sociology or in rural 
education with a minor in rural so- 
ciology. 

In thir ty-five years this child of 
the American Sociological Society 
has grown to maturity, established 
world-wide contacts, and through 
them has begun to provide world- 
wide service. It is not wholly unpre- 
pared to meet the demands of an age 
ushered in last summer in New Mex- 
ico and at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

It is not my intention to make these 
remarks historical. It is my convic- 
tion that social science must face the 
future, but there are certain develop- 
ments in the history of rural sociolo- 
gy that coni • ibute to the convictions 
many of us share with respect to the 
function of sociology at such a time 
as this. 

The early :^cus of ruraLfiOciology 
y^s p£obl^_s_oiying. I t had a pr ac- 
tical orien tation. Froin Wilson and 
GUI’s early studies of the church and 
its socio-economic environment, from 
Galpirfs early studies of the com- 
munity, to mention only a few types, 
grew programs and polieies* More- 
over, in proportion to their numbers, 
rural sociologists, from federal and 
state college of agriculture sources, 
commanded each year, and perhaps 
still command, more research funds 
than any other branch of sociology. 
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Many of these researchists i n the 
early aays eschewed all concern with 
theory. If they had any hypothesis 
it was that, given new knowledge, so- 
cial problems could be more readily 
solved. This approach, said some of 
their critics, was unscientific, neither 
sociology nor scholarship. 

The retort of the rural sociologists, 
when they took time out to retort, 
which was seldom, was sharp and 
perhaps equally unfair. The theorists 
and so-called scholars, they claimed, 
did so little empirical research that 
they did not know the facts of social 
life. Hence they developed systems in 
which comparable illustrations of so- 
cial life were interpreted in terms of 
differently named but actually sim- 
ilar concepts, and then spent their 
time in dialectical arguments over 
these terms and the interpretation 
thereof, after the manner of theo- 
logians. In this contention they had 
powerful support from one of the 
great sociologists of that day, Gid- 
dings. 

As I recall, this controversy 
reached its peak about 1931, when I 
last headed the group I represent to- 
night as chairman of the Rural Sec- 
tion of the American Society. It was 
one of the causes of our founding a 
separate organization. Were we not 
all wiser today I would not allude to 
it. We see now, I believe, that our 
semantic battles were caused in part 
by the inevitable differences in pro- 
cedure and material between the so- 
called physical and social sciences, 
for all our efforts to copy the former, 
and between theorists long inured 


to a drought of research funds and 
researchists overenthusiastic over 
their new opportunities. 

Further, we see now, I believe, as 
we look back, that some theory was 
implicit in most of the early rural 
studies, though not made explicit, in 
large part because of the practical 
outcomes desired by those who had 
to justify their research expendi- 
tures to legislators and voters. We 
have now begun to learn too, through- 
out society, to state research hypo- 
theses in terms of our own problems 
and content. Finally, in perspective, 
we see that some of the formulations 
and theories of the early leaders of 
sociology have stood the test of time. 
Indeed, many of the empirical studies 
in rural sociology have confirmed 
and been based upon such formula- 
tions or concepts as Cooley's pri- 
mary group or Wilson's statement 
in sociological terms of the theory of 
marginal utility, the latter a theoreti- 
cal contribution of a rural sociologist. 
Moreover, there is clear evidence, 
from the rural as well as from other 
areas of sociology, that an increasing 
number of studies are conducted and 
also contribute according to the pat- 
terns, one might almost say the 
mores, of scientific research. 

What I am doing, of course, is 
merely to document very briefly and 
therefore inadequately the fact that 
sociology, at least as illustrated by its 
rural aspects — and illustrations could 
be drawn from other areas of our 
discipline — has conformed to the his- 
tory of other sciences. It has gone 
from particulars to generalizations. 
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then as the latter opened new vistas, 
raised new questions, suggested new 
hypotheses, on to new particulars 
which, in turn, will lead to new gen- 
eralizations and greater certitude 
about the nature of society and the 
behavior of social groups. 

Events of the last few months have 
pointed dramatically to a new devel- 
opment of more than passing signifi- 
cance to us. The objective of the 
physical scientist— -ever to add more 
to the sum total of knowledge in his 
field — still obtains, an objective we 
share. But the relatively few physi- 
cal scientists who were concerned 
about what happened to their discov- 
eries in terms of human welfare have 
now been joined by many colleagues. 
This new, understandable, and over- 
due concern has given to some such 
a far more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the limitations and difficulties 
of their social science colleagues than 
they possessed before. It has also 
given them a far livelier appreciation 
of the importance and the possibili- 
ties of the social sciences. Perhaps 
the bombs that leveled Japanese 
cities have built a bridge, even 
though only a footbridge, between the 
physical and the social scientists. 
Therein is opportunity for us. 

It is trite but true to say that if 
social science had been given darly 
enough the four billion dollars that 
have been spent on the atomic bomb 
and on chemical and germ warfare, 
say half for research and half for 
education — or Extension, as we rural- 
ites would say — ^perhaps then the first 
release of atomic energy would have 


been for constructive, not destructive, 
purposes. This remark is not only 
true and trite, as I said, but also 
futile, if for no other reason than 
that all the social sciences together 
could not wisely have spent such a 
sum in a few years. But the recogni- 
tion of our ability and right to con- 
tribute toward the cure of a sick 
world is now clear. In the new re- 
vision of the bill defining govern- 
ment's relation and contributions to 
science, in words at least, social and 
physical science are on a parity. The 
time of our opportunity is very near. 
And now what? 

No one can answer that question, 
but answered it will be, and by all 
of us. If the answer is to be a greater 
appreciation of the function and 
service of sociology by the very so- 
ciety it is our job to study, we will 
have done our job well. At that point 
some of us are discouraged. The 
armed services, it seems, did not have 
jobs for sociologists as such. During 
the New Deal and the war some of us 
were tempted by administrative flesh- 
pots and strayed far from the reser- 
vation, or so the talk runs. 

I wonder. For some years the only 
Navy School of International Admin- 
istration was at my own university, 
and some of the officers detailed to 
take the training were sociologists 
by profession. I am conservative 
when I say they were as good as 
the representatives of any other pro- 
fession. Read what some of them 
have written, not merely in our own 
journals but in those of wider circu- 
lation. 
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Look at the assignments some of 
them have had, and also some of 
our civilian members. And then hear 
them say, as some have to me and, 
I am sure, to some of you, that a 
goodly measure of their success is 
due to their training in our discipline. 
Consider that our State Department 
has sent and is sending rural sociolo- 
gists as sociologists to a number of 
the South and Central American 
countries. It is too soon to give the 
data, but 1 am not the only one in 
this audience who knows of sociolo- 
gists in administrative and advisory 
positions, who, out of their knowl- 
edge of society, were able to say with 
a high degree of accuracy with re- 
spect to proposed policies, ‘This you 
can do,” or ‘This you can’t do,” or 
“If this must be done it must be done 
this way.” 

This last paragraph is not designed 
to glorify our profession, though it is 
pleasant so to do. Nor is it designed 
to raise the morale of any discour- 
aged colleague. The implication is 
deeper. It is this: that the study of 
society has a high social utility. The 
learning we have and teach can be 
practiced. The practices, the behav- 
ior, of men can be studied, inter- 
preted, and on that basis, if need be, 
eventually changed. There is both a 
theory and a practice of medicine, of 
education, of nuclear energy. Is it too 
much to say that society sets store 
by medicine, education, and physics 
to the degree that doctors, educators, 
and physicists move back and forth 
freely between the theoretical and 
applied aspects of their disciplines? 


We in rural sociology at least, I be- 
lieve, know this ; for many of us come 
from institutions whose great re- 
search “stations” ever dare to put 
their theoretical and empirical re- 
search findings to the test of prac- 
tical operation, on farms and in 
homes and in communities, through 
the Extension arm of these same in- 
stitutions. Moreover, it is from the 
common man on his farm and func- 
tioning in his community that the 
researchists receive many of their 
problems. 

To me then it seems that our next 
forward step is to banish whatever 
professional inferiorities we have and 
to state boldly what is known about 
collective human behavior, about so- 
ciety and its operation and the rea- 
sons thereof. For instance, one thing 
sociologists know quite a lot about is 
the behavior of institutions or, if you 
prefer, social organizations or agen- 
cies. It is of the nature of institutions 
that they live both for their purposes 
and their survival or rather their 
growth in power. This second aim is 
rarely made explicit. It is rationalized 
in terms of the first. The sociologist 
also knows that the result of this is 
that health or recreation leaders, 
churchmen or school men or what not, 
can make a case for their interest ot 
institution that is convincing to their 
professional colleagues but which is 
too frequently unconvincing to the 
layman. It is no accident that some 
of the strongest local and even coun- 
ty or state institutions have been 
built by persons with sociological un- 
derstanding of this i>oint. 
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Again, much of the success or the 
failure of community organization 
for war purposes was determined to 
a considerable degree by considera- 
tions at work for many years. The 
sociologist knows that the social 
forces operating in a community have 
all had a past, that no community can 
be understood, let alone organized 
for any purpose whatsoever, unless 
the proposals are related to that past, 
unless they appear to lit into the on- 
going social processes of the com- 
munity. It is a sociological axiom 
that no two communities are exactly 
alike. It applies to racial origins, local 
traditions and mores, structure and 
composition of the population, to both 
quantitative and qualitative pheno- 
mena. The earlier theories of com- 
munity organization stated these 
two truths. Empirical research has 
verified them. Hence the sociologist 
can and does guide community or- 
ganization successfully in situations 
as diverse as Gordon Brown’s in 
Samoa, Alinsky with his People’s Or- 
ganizations in Chicago, or many a 
rural sociologist in rural America. 

To shift slightly, out of Cooley’s 
theory of primary groups, and Gid- 
dings’ of consciousness of kind, the 
empirical research of Galpin and 
j Warren Wilson began to delimit the 
rural community; and today rural 
sociologists can, for instance, tell 
within a small margin of error the 
needed population, the necessary eco- 
nomic base, and other factors requi- 
site for a consolidated high school. 

The rural sociologist also can docu- 
ment the concept that poor land 


makes poor people ; he can count the 
social costs of this combination and 
suggest possible policies for consid- 
eration, such as migration or aid to 
such localities by state or nation. 
Other illustrations could be drawn 
from the areas of public opinion or 
standards of living. 

These are illustrations only, and 
too briefly stated to satisfy all scien- 
tific criteria. They can, nonetheless, 
be documented. They fortify my first 
suggestion and point to the second, 
namely, that the marriage of theo- 
retical and empirical research is of 
the essence in the further progress 
of our discipline, our science. They 
are two sides of the same coin, each 
valueless without the other. Some of 
us are more skillful in engraving the 
design of one side, some excel on the 
other. Unless the two cooperate there 
can be no coin. This seems so self- 
evident as to raise questions as to 
why the point should be spelled out. 
I have done so because the theme was 
a recurring one in about fifty let- 
ters received by the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society, fifteen to eighteen months 
ago, from doctoral candidates in its 
field then in the armed services. 
They, after all, were recent products 
of our own teaching in general and 
rural fields alike. Their confusion at 
this point is perhaps not unrelated 
to our too frequent failure to recog- 
nize that valid theory must either be 
based upon the results of creditable 
research or be testable by valid 
scientific methods. 

My two immediate presidential 
predecessors have been concerned 
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with aspects of this problem. Nelson 
felt that already rural sociology had 
become too broad for one man to 
encompass. He called for two things 
— ^more intensive as against extensive 
research, and for the beginning of 
synthesis, the lack of which was in- 
evitable for a time and is indeed 
manifested in each new discipline 
in its early history. Lively felt that 
even as an applied science, rural 
sociology was already spread too thin. 
He called for a “more limited opera- 
tional definition** yet pointed out also 
neglected areas. With differences I 
suggest that perhaps these remarks 
could as well be applied to the whole 
area of sociology. 

Certain it is that not everything 
that is social falls within the purview 
of sociology. We are concerned with 
the social behavior of men. The econo- 
mist can study for us the economics 
of the AAA, but the operation of the 
township and county committees of 
the AAA as social groupings is our 
business. Part of the economic be- 
havior of men is social behavior. 
When an economist points out that a 
group of foreign-born farmers in a 
given county does much better by it- 
self than the native-born of native 
parents in the same county and on 
much the same soil, the explanation 
goes far beyond slight differences in 
technique. It concerns the whole cul- 
tural make-up of the two groups. 
The functioning of families as fami- 
lies and in their relation to the land 
is involved, and comparable matters, 
which is where sociology comes in, 
and with it my third point. 


Now more than ever we must 
hasten the vaporization of the already 
crumbling walls separating the social 
sciences. Once down, the core of each 
discipline will stand revealed and 
there will be freedom to explore the 
no man*s lands where the social 
sciences touch. It is more than likely 
that on these mutual frontiers will be 
made the new discoveries that will 
push back the boundaries of knowl- 
edge and also push mankind forward. 
The atom bomb was not the sole theo- 
retical and practical discovery of a 
single group of narrow scientists. 

Again, in our zest to advance 
knowledge, let us not forget the 
knowledge we have acquired, either 
in our teaching, where we must often 
remember it, or in application and in 
research. The demand, from the so- 
ciety it is our task to study, is for 
more applied sociology. Even the 
New York Times has recently called 
for “a new conception of rural soci- 
ology** and illustrated it in applied 
terms. Society is overtaking us. A 
community survey no longer qualifies 
for the Ph.D. degree. It is not a con- 
tribution to knowledge. It may be a 
very great contribution to the com- 
munity concerned. And it is in com- 
munities, where most people live and 
have their being, where they experi- 
ence the impact of world trends, 
where they adapt to them, if they do, 
where in its human and group 
aspects, social change becomes mani- 
fest. If any should be skeptical of 
such service research, I commend 
them to Myrdal’s strong defense of it 
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in the methodological appendix of his 
American Dilemma. 

Important as what I have said 
seems to me, in a sense it is but clear- 
ing away underbrush. For in the 
light of the opportunities that may — 
rather that must come — ^most of the 
projects in our annual census of re- 
search, indeed most of the research 
projects in our sister social sciences, 
look puny indeed. There is need to 
focus our research very definitely on 
the problems of major importance. 
Even in areas in which there is a 
fair amount of research, the operat- 
ing people who seek to use the results 
find gaps they need to have filled. In 
rural sociology, as perhaps elsewhere, 
that means not only setting our sights 
higher, being more comprehensive in 
our approach, getting our problems 
out of the very tumult of life. It 
means also more effective integration 
of federal, regional, and state re- 
search. On some projects it means 
freedom for the states to pool their 
resources in areas of mutual concern. 
Not under the compulsion of war but 
under the greater compulsion of so- 
ciety’s dire need, we need as effective 
cooperative research as was shown 
by the atom bomb scientists. 

We need too ideas, important ones. 
We must be alert for them, ask ques- 
tions about them, test them, find out 
what they mean operationally, be 
ready with the application, policy, 
or plan when the opportune moment 
comes, often suddenly, to place them 
at the service of society. For instance, 
we need to explore intensively, as 
Maciver suggested some years ago. 


the sociology of cooperation itself, 
perhaps one of our most neglected 
fields. 

Obviously such a statement indi- 
cates a concern with values. Rural 
sociology really began at that point, 
in the concern for the welfare of 
rural people. We should not need 
anthropologists to remind us that the 
bedrock strata of a culture, a society, 
are Jthose values b^ governs 
i^elf. Our acTffevements in demo- 
graphy, in social organization or any 
of the other areas I noted earlier, 
should not blind us to the importance 
of this more difficult and now perhaps 
more essential task of understanding 
the values our society holds and in- 
terpreting them with as much ob- 
jectivity as possible, in terms of pub- 
lic policy. Data is not lacking for such 
a task. We dare not, in a reaction 
against some excrescences of quanti- 
tative research, take refuge in mere 
theorizing unrelated to patiently ac- 
quired, assured knowledge. Who bet- 
ter than the students of society 
should be able to guide society? 

May I give an illustration of this. 
Agricultural science is as far ad- 
vanced as the average physical 
science. As in industry, those who 
practice it best, profit most. But 
there is probably a greater gap in 
such practice between the 10 per cent 
of farms that are most efficient and 
the 10 per cent that are least efficient, 
than between the top and bottom 
tenth of most industries. Agriculture, 
the oldest of industries 'arid" still in 
wofl d^erm s ttMargest, still suffers 
from superstitions and folkways that 
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hamper its effort to answer the 
worI3^ prayer for daily bread — ^never 
more Tervenlly’ than "now. The 

} spread of knowledge Is a soi^l pro- 
cess as well as an educational one. 
j What are the sodal^ processes by 
v mich sdentific "kn owledge an'd folk 
knowl edg^an be effectively blended? 
The ^ame problem exists in health. 
The United States Navy administra- 
tive personnel on a hundred Pacific 
islands wants the answer. The prob- 
lem is one for educational and rural 
sociologists and for the workers in 
communication. I t invo lves the per- 
e^nia l pr oblem__ pf T he JExtension 
worker in ^wh atever field, once 
phrased by Robinson as the humaniz- 
ing of knowledge. 


Time is passing. I have not men- 
tioned our teaching function and 
cannot, save to say that we need to 
understand the implications of the 
fact that sociology is indispensable as 
a service subject to those heading for 
a larger number of callings. It must 
also train its own future practition- 
ers. But it is the first group that is of 
special importance at the moment be- 
cause of the need for understanding 
of society, and because making such 
a service contribution well will 
greatly enhance public understanding 


of and appreciation for sociology. 
This being the case, in my judgment 
courses are dangerously inadequate 
at this time if so-called principles are 
expounded, unrelated to exposure to 
society itself and to the contribution 
of sociology to the welfare of that 
society. 

Essentially our task is, first, to take 
what we know and offer it more 
boldly to society, phrased in terms of 
each culture’s values; and second, 
with what resources we have in 
means and in ourselves, and what 
may come, to erect on the foundations 
already laid a sound and greater 
structure built of the bricks of em- 
pirical research and the mortar of 
sound theoretical thinking. But we 
have no time to debate what color we 
shall make the mortar so long as it 
is good mortar. There is too much 
need for the structure. 

To paraphrase very slightly Presi- 
dent Conant : 

“One might question whether or 
not a person could think clearly about 
society or any of its institutions with- 
out having formulated a social phi- 
losophy, on the one hand, and probed 
into the realities of our social situa- 
tion, on the other.” 
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ABSTRACT 

This report outlines 6 criteria for appraising rural sociological research: 
(1) methodology; (2) scientific importance; (3) social importance; (4) efifec- 
tiveness of presentation; (6) economy of investigation; (6) adherence to the 
norms of **good scholarship.** Discussion is limited to the first four criteria. ^ 

Current methodology can be improved through more adequate conceptualiza- 
tion of problems^ use of experimental designs, and closer attention to interrela- 
tions of behavior within given social contexts. Relating practical studies more 
closely to systematic hypotheses and theory will increase scientific importance. 
Current research has high social importance; certain directions for further 
advances are suggested. Rural sociology is becoming more effective as a guide 
to action; additional effectiveness depends in part upon research interpreta- 
tion to persons in key social positions and upon the participation of community 
representatives in the research program itself. 

RESUMEN 

Este informe presents seis criterios para juzgar las investigaciones socio- 
16gicas: (1) la metodologia; (2) la importancia cientifica; (3) la importancia 
social; (4) la efectividad dc la presentacion ; (5) la economia de investiga- 
cidn; (6) la adherencia a las normas de *ia buena erudicidn.’* La discusidn se 
limita a los cuatro primeros criterios. 

La metodologia actual puede ser mejorada por medio de una conceptualiza- 
ci6n mds adecuada de los problemas, el empleo de pianos experimentales y 
mayor atencidn a la interrclacion de conducta dentro de situaciones sociales. 
A1 relacionar mas intimamente estudios de valor practice con hipdtesis y teo- 
rias sistemdticas obtenemos mayor importancia cientifica. Las investigaciones 
actuales tienen gran importancia social: se sugieren varias orientaciones para 
obtener aun mas adelantos. La sociologia rural se hace mds efectiva como guia 
a la accion; mda efectividad depende en parte de la interpretacidn de las inves- 
tigaciones hechas para personas que ocupan puvstos sociales de importancia 
y de la participacidn de representantes de la comunidad en dichos programas 
de investigacidn. 


1. Introduction 

As in the previous year,^ the Re- 
search Committee has tried in 1945 
to apraise . . critically and with 
candor the whole area of research in 
rural sociologgy.”^ Any review of the 


* Read before the meeting of the Rural 
Sociology Society at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
March 1, 1946. 

t Cornell University. 

'A. R. Mangus, *Troblems and Plans in 
Rural Sociological Research,’* Rural So- 
ciology, X (June, 1945h 188-191. 

* “Report of the Committee on Post-War 
Recruitment and Training of the Rural So- 
ciological Society,** Rural Sociology, X 
(March, 1946), 84. 


status of research in a field so broad 
as an entire discipline runs the twin 
dangers of becoming ineffectual 
either by its involvement in the de- 
tails of individual studies, or by 
stating its findings in such broad 
and abstract terms that pointed im- 
plications are not readily drawn. Be- 
cause the main purpose of the Report 
is to stimulate basic discussion, it will 
touch upon a number of points about 
which differences of opinion exist. 
For these reasons, the Report will 
state its critical conclusions without 
specific reference to individual studies 
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except for occasional illustrations. It 
is believed that this approach will 
not render the discussion any the 
less provocative. 

This is a particularly appropriate 
time to attempt some rather funda- 
mental stock-taking. The end of the 
war not only portends shifts in em- 
phasis as to the content of studies, 
and raises new problems for re- 
search; it also means that students 
and professional workers whose ener- 
gies have been absorbed by various 
kinds of war service will again be 
free to return to the field. Self-ap- 
praisal of our discipline at this time 
is also facilitated by more subtle fac- 
tors of social experience. The events 
of the last few years have re-empha- 
sized the decisive historical impor- 
tance of social changes now in pro- 
cess, and have rendered particularly 
vivid the problem of the physical and 
social sciences in their relations to 
the social order. 

With this by way of rationale, it 
was decided this year to forego any 
“census” of research. Most members 
of the Society are, in any case, rea- 
sonably well-informed as to what is 
being done. It has seemed more valu- 
able to use this Report as a vehicle 
for a general appraisal, rather than 
inventory, of research in rural soci- 
ology. 

Now, before an appraisal can be 
made it is necessary to have some 
standards of judgment, and it is well 
to make these explicit. Then, whether 
or not the conclusions are accepted, 
it is at least clear upon what premises 
they were based. 


What are the criteria by which 
rural sociological research is judged? 
In actual practice we apply a number 
of standards, not by any means all 
“scientific,” and we shift from one 
to another without always being ex- 
plicit as to which is being applied 
at the moment. If we ask how re- 
search is appraised, rather than rec- 
ommend how it should be judged, we 
can distinguish at least the following 
six criteria: 

1. Methodology, in the sense of 
rigor of formal proof. How well, 
by the tests of empirical science, 
did the study prove what it set 
out to establish? Did it make 
assertions on a high or a low 
level of proof? 

2. Scientific importance. What did 
the study contribute to extend- 
ing the frontiers of investiga- 
tion, i.e., did it bear upon a key 
point of systematic sociological 
theory? Did it formulate gen- 
eralizations as to predictable 
regularities in social behavior? 
Did it stimulate new thinking, 
and suggest fruitful hypotheses? 

3. Social importance, either long or 
short-range. Did the research 
concern itself with matters 
which are regarded as important 
by the society at large, or by im- 
portant groups within it, or 
which are important in terms 
of what is validly known of so- 
ciety's needs in terms of given 
value-premises ? We often praise 
or dismiss studies on this 
ground, relatively irrespective 
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of their methodological rigor or 
scientific importance. 

4. Effectiveness of presentation, 
including both the choice of 
audience and the methods of 
presentation. When studies are 
criticized as ‘‘esoteric,” it is 
often meant that the style, ter- 
minology, and medium of publi- 
cation restricts understanding to 
a small audience and one per- 
haps not highly effective social- 
ly. This criterion is especially 
important for research bearing 
upon the policies and practices 
of action agencies and groups. 

5. Economy of investigation. We 
all know of studies which have 
had a definite resemblance to the 
mountain which brought forth 
the mouse ; this is occasionally a 
focus of criticism. Also, research 
may be wasteful because past 
work has not been studied and 
utilized prior to undertaking a 
study. 

6. Adherence to the norms of 
**good scholarship.'* This im- 
plies among other things that 
the study is placed in context 
with previous thought and in- 
vestigation on the matter. Foot- 
notes can become merely a pres- 
tigeful ritual, but the practice 
of systematic checking of earlier 
related work is still a mark of 
good research and a reminder 
of the cumulative nature of 
science. 

There are other standards of ap- 
praisal which could be, and sometimes 
are, applied; these mentioned, how- 


ever, seem to include the major tests 
in most common use. 

Little will be said about the last 
two points listed, but the others call 
for consideration. Attention is now 
turned to the status of current re- 
search as judged by these criteria. 

2. Current Methodology 

This Report cannot attempt a de- 
tailed appraisal of research tech- 
niques in current use. It does, how- 
ever, have an obligation at least to 
touch upon methodology in the broad- 
er sense. How is rural sociology try- 
ing to attack the problems it finds 
appropriate for study? 

The answer is, in general, that it 
is handling them with a fairly limited 
set of the orthodox tools of sociology. 
More than in the general field, how- 
ever, we lean to quantification. A dis- 
interested observer might, in fact, 
think that we sometimes fail to take 
important factors into account sim- 
ply becau-^ we have not yet learned 
to “measure” them, or because no 
handy census data exist. It is in the 
field of population, of course, that the 
largest bodies of statistics exist, and 
also the largest accumulation of pre- 
cise statistical techniques and skills. 
Here we do quite well. When we 
come to deal, however, with other 
types of problems, we frequently do 
less well. 

There are two main problems of 
method which stand out in current 
work (and, perhaps even more, in 
past investigations) as especially in 
need of attention. The first is the 
problem of incomplete and unsyste- 
matic conceptualization. This is the 
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one criticism we most often hear from 
colleagues in allied disciplines, and 
it will be dealt with in a moment. The 
second is the question of rigor in 
proof. In the nature of the subject 
matter, social scientists often have 
to accept for consideration generali- 
zations founded on a low level of 
proof. It is an instructive exercise 
to go through recent bulletins and 
journal articles, and underline the 
assertations for which little definite 
proof has been offered. There are 
many such. Some are value- judg- 
ments, pure and simple, although not 
often so labelled. Many of the asser- 
tations lacking proof are '^probably 
true many of the doubtful cases are 
stimulating. It can be argued also 
that, where little is scientifically 
known, it is desirable to record our 
best guesses and hunches. Even ad- 
mitting that, most of us would prob- 
ably agree that current studies need 
to raise the standards of proof em- 
ployed. 

On this point, one definite avenue 
of improvement deserves fresh at- 
tention. Sociology in general — and 
rural sociology shares this character- 
istic — ^has failed to make adequate 
use of “experimental” methods. The 
tendency has been to assume that 
because laboratory experiments in 
this field are almost never possible, 
and not very important even when 
possible, that experiment as a method 
can be ignored. There is need to re- 
examine this assumption. An experi- 
ment is a precise form of controlled 
comparison. Is it really so impractical 
to find opportunities for examining. 


under controlled conditions, the social 
“experiments” which are going on 
around us all the time? History makes 
our experiments, but history can 
sometimes be controlled in specific 
situations. Suppose a rural sociologist 
knows that a public welfare organi- 
zation in his state is about to launch 
a new system of organized social 
work in rural areas. A little persua- 
sion might lead to the testing of a 
pilot program, with results of scien- 
tific importance and immediate value 
for action. Failing that, carefully 
done before-and-after observation 
and measurement can still be of enor- 
mous usefulness. When we thus study 
dynamic situations with dynamic 
rather than static techniques, there 
is at least a real possibility of speak- 
ing of “effects” rather than “correla- 
tions.”® Trite as it may be to say it, it 
is still valuable to emphasize that 
adequate proof of scientific generali- 
zations, usually depends upon finding 
the situation of the crucial difference. 

Methodology can also be strength- 
ened by taking a cue from the func- 
tional anthropologists. The distinctive 
feature of their approach is to exam- 
ine the interrelationships of behavior 
within a total community or social 
system in terms of the question: 
What does each practice or belief con- 
tribute to the functioning of the so- 
ciety, or group, or individual i)er- 
sonality ? The logic is the same as that 

* We often imply effects by 8a3ring that X 
occurred and that Y followed. But it is 
necessary to have more than an endless 
circle of correlations to reach the level of 
rational certainty we have a right to expect 
of a science. 
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of the physiologist who asks what 
conditions are necessary for a given 
state of bodily functioning. Communi- 
ty studies along these lines will give 
body and precision to our general as- 
sertions about the ‘‘interrelatedness” 
of rural sociology. The community 
study monographs of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare 
constitute a promising move in this 
direction. When we can visualize in 
a particular area how the Holy Roller 
church is related to tenancy and cot- 
ton prices, and how the local family 
system affects politics, and how be- 
liefs about race relations tie in with 
the problem of soil erosion — ^when we 
can analyze such specific connections, 
we will have the anal 3 rtical basis for 
much sounder public policies and 
local social action. 

These are two general questions of 
method. So far as specific problems 
are concerned, two illustrations will 
likewise have to suffice. One is the 
problem of reliability of basic data. 
Here it is perhaps enough to point 
to Whitney's article on population of 
rural centers as an example of the 
kind of continuous checking which 
is essential.^ 

Secondly, the whole field of rural 
attitude studies has long lacked tech- 
niques which recent developments 
now make available. On the one hand 
there are such advances in the tech- 
nique of measurement as the type of 
opinion scales developed by Guttman. 
The basic technique for deriving a 

* V. H. Whitn^, “Notes on the Reliability 
of Atlases for Estimating the Populations 
of Unincorporated Places/' Rural Sociolo- 
gy, X (December, 1946). 


multivariate scale, expressable as a 
single variable by means of simple 
scores, has potentially a much wider 
application than merely to paper- 
and-pencil responses.® It already 
renders obsolete many of the cus- 
tomary techniques of measuring opin- 
ions. On the other hand, studies of 
rural attitudes in the past have not 
always made adequate use of the op- 
portunity to observe opinions in con- 
text Careful recording of relatively 
“unguided” interviews for example, 
supplies a type of attitude data in 
objective form which is almost indis- 
pensable for maximum fruitfulness 
of research. In this field, finally, it is 
crucial that future work go beyond 
the measurement of “attitudes” 
alone ; it should in every possible case 
relate “what-people-say” to their oth- 
er behaviors in relevant situations. 
This is a most promising approach 
for deepening our understanding. 

3. Scientific Importance 

It may be too early to form a fair 
estimate of the scientific contribution 
of studies recently completed and un- 
der way. Nevertheless, something 
may be learned by examining the gen- 
eralizations which have been ad- 
vanced. The official journal should 
furnish a fair source for sampling 
contemporary work. In the journal 
Rural Sociology during 1945 there 
appeared 23 articles and 11 notes. Of 
these, 2 articles and 5 notes dealt with 

“Louis Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling 
Qualitative Data,” American Sociologies 
Review, IX (1944), 139-160; and Ward H. 
Goodenough, “A Techni^e for Scale Analy- 
sis,” Educational and Peychological Meas- 
urement, IV (1944), 179-190. 
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appraisals of research, teaching, ex- 
tension, and personnel in the field. Six 
items dealt with population; 1 with 
community organization ; 2 each with 
the family, farm housing, foreign ex- 
tension work and agricultural plan- 
ning, rural-urban economic differen- 
tials; and 3 with personality study. 
The remaining items scattered over 
a variety of topics. 

The variety of concrete problems 
studied is no cause for dismay — ^most 
of the topics are worthy of social at- 
tention. What is somewhat more dis- 
turbing, viewed against the criterion 
of scientific contribution, is that few 
of the articles attempt to set up clear 
generalizations or hypotheses which 
look toward further testing and 
toward building a systematic body of 
verified theory. There are notable ex- 
ceptions, e.g., the articles by Locke® 
and Senter.*^ Whether finally verified 
or not, there is at least a clear formu- 
lation of a basic hypothesis when an 
article states: “Isolation from devi- 
ant patterns of behavior is a factor 
making for family unity.” (Locke, p. 
145) Furthermore, this is a state- 
ment of regularity in human behavior 
which readily finds a place in a larger 
body of theory having to do with the 
conditions conducive to traditional- 
ism, primacy of Gemeinschaft-values, 
and a certain type of social stability. 
. The central point at issue is the 


• Harvey J. Locke, “Contemporary Amer- 
ican Farm Families,” Rural Sociology, X 
(June, 1945). 

’Donovan Senter, “Acculturation Among 
New Mexican ViUagers in Comparison to 
Adjustment Patterns of Other Spanish- 
Speaking Americans,” Rural Sociology, X 
(March, 1945). 


contention that the scientific impor- 
tance of research depends upon its 
relevance to some theory. It is liter- 
ally impossible to study anything 
without having a conceptual scheme, 
explicit or implicit. This being true, 
best results are to be expected when 
(a) the scheme is clearly formulated, 
and (b) the theoretical framework 
is one which already contains con- 
cepts proven useful in practice, and 
from which the widest possible scien- 
tific implications can be drawn. 

Those of our number who have 
written textbooks, or attempted other 
integrations of rural sociological 
knowledge, must have found that one 
of their greatest handicaps was the 
difficulty of fitting the results of in- 
dividual studies into any kind of sys- 
tematic sociological framework. It 
would be surprising if they did not 
have this difficulty. For the available 
studies resemble the parts of a jigsaw 
puzzle for which a dominant design 
seems not to have existed. Whether 
or not this is regarded as inevitable 
historically, and whether or not it is 
thought to be deplorable or commend- 
able, it does seem true that research 
in rural sociology is especially frag- 
mentary and recalcitrant to systema- 
tization. 

By the standards of older sciences, 
it must be admitted that there is room 
for improvement in this situation. 
The situation itself has arisen as a 
result of at least these factors: (1) 
the pressures upon rural sociologists 
to work upon a variety of immediate, 
local problems and to produce quick, 
“practical” results; (2) the reaction 
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against ^^arm-chair theorizing*’ which 
has led not only to great preoccupa- 
tion with quantitative data but also 
to an emphasis on empiricism so 
great as to amount to a phobia 
against anything called 'theory 
(8) the lack of general agreement 
upon an adequate body of systematic 
theory. Much of the difficulty un- 
questionably can be traced to sincere 
efforts to meet the demands made 
upon the worker in an agricultural 
experiment station — demands which 
often force concentration upon prob- 
lems and approaches too narrowly 
modeled upon the examples of "tech- 
nical” agricultural studies. To what 
extent this will remain true can only 
be guessed. 

The point of view presented here 
is that a main road to added scien- 
tific stature for rural sociology is that 
of sharper and more systematic the- 
ory. A respectable body of such theo- 
ry — an ordered accumulation of 
tested hypotheses, to use a phrase 
suggested by T. Lynn Smith — ^is al- 
ready in being. It is further main- 
tained that this is not necessarily in 
conflict with the need for practical 
results — ^that is, for a raison d'etre in 
the eyes of the society which supports 
the research. Has not the field 
reached a point at which the false 
opposition of "theoretical” and "prac- 
tical” can be buried once and for 
all? If a theory is good, scientifically 
speaking, it will have sound practical 
implications. If a study is good, prac- 
tically speaking, it should be so de- 
signed to produce generalizable facts 
for theory. "Pacts” never "speak for 
themselves.” 


There are practical ways of doing 
scientifically important research on 
practical problems. There is no valid 
reason why studies bearing on action- 
problems cannot include items of the- 
oretical significance. Suppose a State 
Director of Extension wants to 
know: (a) why Extension is not 
reaching more people; (b) what ef- 
fects it is having upon people who 
are reached only indirectly. We al- 
ready know that the audience for 
agricultural extension is affected by 
a distance factor, a social class fac- 
tor, and a type-of -farming factor. In 
answering the Director’s questions, 
we not only can, but should, learn 
fundamental things about rural class 
structure, the nature of communica- 
tive processes, and other problems 
of similar scope. 

Furthermore, we can work more 
closely than in the past with people 
outside the rural field who are com- 
petent and interested in problems of 
method and theory. For those stu- 
dents who are to become research so- 
ciologists {not necessarily for other 
students), we can emphasize a more 
intensive and fundamental training. 

If science is the process by which 
apparent complexities are resolved 
into recurrent and hence predictable 
simplicities, then science must pro- 
ceed by abstraction. But most of the 
things which seem "simple” or "self- 
evident” to commonsense are con- 
geries of implicit abstractions, which 
must* be disentangled before a sem- 
blance of science appears. And this 
means asking clear questions, and 
the clearest questions are those 
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guided by the distilled simplicities 
which constitute theory properly un- 
derstood. 

From these assumptions and sug- 
gestions, two summary propositions 
may be submitted. One, that we have 
leaned over backward in avoiding 
adequate explicit conceptualizations 
of our field. Second, that in studies 
which have an adequate theoretical 
framework we should not hesitate to 
investigate the seemingly obvious. 
Few things are more necessary in so- 
ciology than a thorough-going effort 
to see the significance of the obvious. 
It can be taken as a maxim that the 
commonplaces of social life are never 
simple or non-problematical for 
science, and that the things which 
are most completely taken-for-grant- 
ed in a society constitute the most 
fundamental sociological facts. Let us 
not be intimidated by the words 
“trite,” “self-evident,” “obvious,” and 
the like. Any valid scientific proposi- 
tion is “self-evident,” within a given 
frame of reference, once it has been 
formulated on the basis of observa- 
tion. It is by no means obvious before 
it is so formulated. 

Many of the studies in rural soci- 
ology give outside scientific observers 
the impression of being formalistic 
manipulations of data which furnish 
little insight into the social structures 
and processes which, from other evi- 
dences, are known to exist. One rea- 
son, among others, which helps ex- 
plain why this impression is created 
is the tremendous gap occasioned by 
the lack of what is sometimes called 
“psychological” data or analysis in 


the field. This is a gap which is 
shown up in sharp relief by the very 
considerable recent progress in social 
psychology, psychiatry, and in studies 
of the social structuring of emotion. 
Our studies tend to lack “depth,” inso- 
faras we have not come to grips with 
the hard facts and difficult problems 
suggested by such phrases as “tho 
relation of individuals to their insti- 
tutions,” “personality and culture,” 
or “the meaning of social acts.” There 
is a quite understandable reluctance 
on the part of many investigators to 
enter upon an aspect of study which 
is full of pitfalls, beset with specula- 
tive systems, and not yet fully “re- 
spectable” among stereotype-minded 
administrators. But there is no blink- 
ing the importance of these prob- 
lems, and much very solid work has 
already been done. Sooner or later, 
any vital social science will have to 
make use of the concepts and meth- 
ods which in the hands of good clini- 
cal psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
anthropologists already are produc- 
ing significant results. 

4. Social Importance 
Next, let us take up the matter of 
the social importance of the topics 
studied. This can best be seen against 
the background of what has been 
done in past years. The war has 
brought an increased emphasis upon 
studies of rural health, community or- 
ganization, Latin-American cultures 
(including those of minorities within 
the United States). As noted last 
year, populaion studies have contin- 
ued to hold a predominant position. 
At the same time, we have been get- 
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ting a few studies which deal with ac- 
culturation, and some which focus 
upon ‘‘personality” in the rural set- 
ting. It seems fair to say that the 
work has become more “sociological,” 
and we have correspondingly placed 
less emphasis upon problems which 
verge upon the field of agricultural 
economics. There are also signs that 
the criticism of “provincialism” 
which has long been leveled at Ameri- 
can rural sociology is losing some of 
its validity. Insofar as this is happen- 
ing, it certainly rates a plus sign on 
the scoreboard of social importance; 
if there ever was a time when we 
could afford to think of American 
rural society in isolation from the re- 
mainder of the world, that time is 
definitely past.^ 

Now, there probably never has 
been a study for which an ingenious 
mind could not find a plausible ra- 
tionale in terms of social importance. 
It may even be argued that anything 
whatsoever learned about human so- 
ciety is, in some sense, “worth learn- 
ing.” This may be true, but it is also 
axiomatic that some studies are more 
important than others which were, or 
could have been made. We do not 
have sufficient funds or trained per- 
sonnel to afford the luxury of diffus- 
ing them into every manner of “in- 
teresting” but relatively minor re- 
search problem. 

In many instances we are not — ^to 
the degree possible and practicable — 
telling the people who need to know 
it, the most relevant facts and prin- 

■ Lowry Nelson, “Rural Sociologry — Di- 
mensions and Horizons,’^ Rural Sociology, 
X (June, 1945). 


ciples about the most crucial rural 
problems. Take the problems of for- 
mal organization in rural life. It is 
well to “measure” participation, and 
to inform responsible officials about 
the groups being reached or passed 
over by given programs. Valuable 
work along these lines will, and 
should, continue in the future. But 
it is not enough. We have just begun 
to explore the real structure of rural 
social organization, and the factors 
in its dynamics. Let us say that I am 
an administrator. I want you to tell 
me “why” a group health plan, a coop- 
erative, a government land-use pro- 
gram is “working” or not. I, being 
also an exceptionally conscientious ad- 
ministrator, want to know what ef- 
fects, possibly unintended effects, the 
program is having upon the total 
structure of the society. Now we can 
give some answers ; but there is doubt 
as to whether they are as good or com- 
plete as they would be were we con- 
sistently an(" rigorously asking our- 
selves of every study : How important 
is this for the society? Who is inter- 
ested, or can be brought to interest 
in it? What can be done about it, now 
or later? 

Take another problem of great so- 
cial significance : the nature of group 
conflicts in rural society, and the 
methods by which they are resolved, 
if they are. As this country becomes 
urbanized and as the social system 
begins to solidify, we need a great 
deal .more basic sociological knowl- 
edge than we now have on this mat- 
ter. Examples could be multiplied. 
What are the effects of outside agen- 
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cies taking over functions formerly 
resident in local groups? What are 
the factors in the developing demo- 
graphic trends and what are their im- 
plications for social change? What is 
happening to rural systems of values 
and why and with what conse- 
quences? What are the concomitants 
of highly conunercialized agriculture 
with reference both to standards of 
living and to social stability? What 
are the meaningful or emotional as- 
pects of the massive shifts in social 
structure which are now occurring? 
How do systems of power and social 
influence actually operate in various 
types of rural areas? 

At the risk of seeming pontifical, 
the gist of this discussion can be put 
in this fashion : It is time that rural 
sociology completed the task, already 
nearly completed, of emancipating 
itself from the role of a catch-all for 
problems which agricultural eco- 
nomics does not want, and which are 
at best marginal to the social relation- 
ships and issues which really matter 
to rural people and to the nation. 
Similarly, it is necessary and valuable 
to study various types of palliative, 
recreational, and "diversionary” ac- 
tivities carried out by or for rural 
communities. While rural sociology 
may continue to study such things 
when appropriate, it has other cogent 
messages to give, and as a matter of 
emphasis it needs to focus on the 
things of greatest importance to rural 
statesmanship.® 

• In the 1945 volume of Rural Sociology, 
we have two articles bv T. Lynn Smith 
which 8Uff>re<^ted the contribution to states- 
manship which more intensive eomparative 
studies of present rural cultures can make. 
(See Nos. 2 and 4 of volume X.) 


5. Relation of Study to Action 

Finally, how effective are our 
studies in influencing social action? 
How can effectiveness be increased? 

There can be little question that in 
the course of the years the results of 
studies in rural sociology have grown 
in potential usefulness to action 
groups, and that the findings have in 
fact had increasing effects upon prac- 
tical social action. On the other hand, 
it is doubtful if a single member of 
the Society is satisfied with the re- 
sults so far achieved, and this of 
course is as it should be. 

As the body of useful knowledge 
in the field accumulates, a large part 
of it will be put to use more-or-less 
automatically through the established 
channels of governmental agencies, 
extension services, and the normal 
teaching and publication outlets. 
Worthy of special mention is the need 
for closer and more effective working 
relationships between the extension 
service and the experimental station 
in land grant institutions. Also, im- 
partial inquiries may be undertaken 
by independent researchers for the 
purpose of evaluating a particular 
action program.^® 

To be most effective, however, 
additional purposive effort on the 
part of the rural sociologist is neces- ' 
sary. The very job of making re- 
search effective in social action may 

^ For example, see the two rural studies 
completed during the year for the Federal 
Public Housing Authority; Paul W. Wawr, 
One Foot on the Soil, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama, 
1944; Rupert B. Vance and Gordon W. 
Blackwell, New Farm Homes for Old, Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, in press. 
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be viewed as an area demanding 
further social science research. This 
problem has recently been fruitfully 
explored on a regional basis by the 
Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education.^^ 

One of the first steps — and one 
which many of our number have al- 
ready taken with considerable suc- 
cess — is to make a systematic recon- 
naissance of the individuals and 
groups within one’s own local and 
state area who are potential ‘‘cus- 
tomers.” The next step is to bring 
the possibilities to their attention, 
and this at the planning stage of 
the research when possible. It is safe 
to say that our findings never are 
utilized to the extent they warrant 
if we rely solely upon the techniques 
of broadcast dissemination through 
the printed page.^^ Science as a guide 
to action is of maximum usefulness 
when it reaches the key people whose 
decisions have the widest social con- 
sequences. We must, therefore, reach 
the leaders. And we must show 
them that we have the down-to-earth 
realism which effective social action 
requires. This is a “selling” job, and 
it is a job that has to be done. Scien- 
tists are traditionally reluctant to do 

“See John E. Ivey, Jr., Channeling Re- 
search into Education, Washington; Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1944. 

“It is admittedly true that publications 
can be made more effective than they are 
now. Bulletin readability is notoriously low, 
as the inquiries of Gladys Gallup, Edgar 
Dale and others have demonstrated. If bul- 
letins are to go to the non-specialist public, 
they should be designed for this purpose. By 
effective summaries, attention-catching text 
with charts and pictures, and by the rele- 
gation of technical detail to appendix or to 
technical buUetin, much improvement is 
possible. 


it, but we all know that our roles as 
scientists, pure and undeflled, consti- 
tute only a part of our total activities 
as rural sociologists. This is neces- 
sarily so, because society wants us to 
be more than scientists. The problem 
is not whether to “promote” and “in- 
terpret” but how to do it. 

On this point, the experience of 
the war years seems to have reaf- 
firmed this principle: Best results 
come from repeated personal contacts 
with persons in positions of influence 
and authority.^^ Speaking generally, 
leaders and administrators simply 
will not take the time to digest and 
apply our studies to their problems 
unless we help them do it. “Research 
translation” and “research interpre- 
tation” is necessary. In every state 
we should work toward a situation in 
which there is at least one rural so- 
ciologist who is personally acquainted 
with the key people in rural life in 
his state. Hv should be in a position 
to sit down with them and go over 
their problems in friendly counsel, in 
the light of what rural sociology has 
to contribute. When this is the normal 
state of affairs all over the country, 
we can say that rural sociology has 
really “arrived” as a guide to action. 

“ The device of advisory research commit- 
tees, suggested by Mangus last year, is an- 
other approach to the same end. In nearly 
every state having work in our field, there is 
one rural sociologist who is, or should be, 
in a position to deal directly with the lead- 
ers. For workers having fewer opportunities 
for puch contacts, there is much to be said 
for a continuing research advisory commit- 
tee which can serve to keep the research 
worker in touch with the needs and direc- 
tions of thinking of those who can use his 
findinp:s. The technique of such an advisory 
committee for individual projects should 
also be further utilized. 
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In addition to reaching key leaders 
with the results of research, it is of 
considerable long-range importance 
in a democracy to “channel” our re- 
search into education. Much rural so- 
ciological research could be of assis- 
tance to rural school teachers but not 
in the form in which we usually pre- 
sent it. Such materials embodying 
pertinent research findings are need- 
ed by teacher-training institutions. 
Furthermore, effective educational 
materials based upon sound social 
science research, including rural so- 
ciology, are desperately needed at all 
grade levels of our schools. The prep- 
aration of these materials should not 
be the responsibility of the research- 
er alone, but can best be accomplished 
by joint effort of rural sociologists 
and educators, as the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation has shown. 

In the final application of research 
to action, the rural sociologist has to 
draw upon what we may call his 
“social wisdom” as well as upon the 
established principles of his science. 
Scientific generalizations are neces- 
sarily abstract, and thus can rarely 
be expected to fit exactly the blurred 
and changing realities to which action 
must conform. They are economical 
when applied with insight ; potential- 
ly misleading when applied uncritical- 
ly or dogmatically. This is the basic 
reason why the men who are trained 
and set to work in rural sociology 


need the widest possible acquaintance 
with the concrete details of rural life. 
We all “know,” in the sense of having 
a basis for action, a great deal more 
about society than we can rigorously 
prove in a scientific sense. The knowl- 
edge of personal experience is not al- 
ways trustworthy, but it is the basis 
of many important social decisions 
and there is no reason why the rural 
sociologist in his practical roles 
should have less of it than other peo- 
ple, or be any more reluctant to use 
it under reasonable limitations of 
caution. 

6. Conclusion 

On the profile of criteria which 
we have been considering, there is 
evidence of grave faults but also evi- 
dence of substantial progress. So far 
as concerns the social importance of 
the studies and their relation to ac- 
tion the picture is spotty but relative- 
ly encouraging. There is less room 
for congratulations as to methodolo- 
gy and systematic scientific contribu- 
tion. But the needs are becoming 
clearer and the problems more sharp- 
ly posed. There are many signs that, 
considered as a whole, the field is com- 
ing of age. Only by continuous and 
thoughtful self-appraisal and criti- 
cism can we insure its position as a 
mature and respected member of the 
community of sciences. Such discus- 
sions as we are having at this time 
find their justification only insofar 
as they move us toward that end. 



An Iowa Locality: 1918-1946 

By Bruce L. Melvinf 

ABSTRACT 

In 1918 Savannah, a small hamlet in Southeast Iowa was the partial 
service-center of a locality consisting of two county school districts. The 
community activities gravitated around the store, the church, the community 
house and two rural schools. In mechanization the automobile was displacing 
the horse and buggy, hut now farming is done with tractors, two and three bot- 
tom plows, combines, com buskers, etc. 

Activities have shifted to the county seat which is connected with Savannah 
by a gravel road, and an electric line. The county agricultural agent, home dem- 
onstration agent, director of rural electrification, the representative of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and a soil technologist serve agri- 
culture from the county seat. The trained veterinary looks after the hogs, 
sheep and cattle from the same center. 

But the people are not served in the fields of education, health nor religion 
from the county seat The State College and the Federal Government are doing 
an excellent job of caring for agriculture but not for the farmer and his 
family. 


RESUMEN 

En 1918, Savannah, pequena aldea cn el sudcste de Iowa, fu6 el centre parcial 
de servicios de una localidad que consistia de dos distritos escolares. Las activi- 
dades de la comunidad gravitaban alrededor de la tienda, la iglesia, cl edificio 
comunal y dos escuelas rurales. En la mccanizacion el automovil suplantaba el 
caballo y la tartana pero ahora se labran las tierras con tractores, dos o tres 
arados, segadoras, desgranadores mecdnicos, etc. 

Las actividades se han mudado al centro del distrito que estd unido a Savan- 
nah por medio de un camino enarenado y por una linea electrica. El agente 
agrfcola del distrito, la agente demostradora del hogar, el director de la electri- 
ficacidn rural, el representante de la Administracion de Ajustes Agricolas y un 
agronomo prestan sus servicios al agricultor dcsde el centro del distrito. El vet- 
erinario bien preparado cuida de los cerdos, las ovnjas y el ganado desde el 
mismo centro. 

Pero los servicios de educacion, sanidad y religion no provienen del mismo 
centro. El colegio estatal y el gobierao federal ayudan en sumo grado la indus- 
tria de la agricultura, pero no sc encargan del agricultor y su familia. 


Savannah is an unincorporated vil- 
lage in the blue grass section of 
Southeast Iowa ; it has one store, one 
combination garage and general re- 
pair shop, one church, and fifteen in- 
habited houses. A gravel road from 
the county seat, Bloomfield, ten miles 
away^ and an electric line pass 
through this center and to the south- 
west a quarter to a half mile. Both 
have been built within the last ten 
years. 

t ESS-GHQ-SCAP. 


At the close of World War I Savan- 
nah was the center of a partial-serv- 
ice rural community. Though there 
was only one store that afforded lim- 
ited economic services, the then re- 
cently built community house pro- 
vided a place in which regular com- 
munity programs were provided; an 
orchestra composed of young and old, 
played for community activities and 
church affairs. Religious services 
(preaching) were held once or twice 
a month on Sundays. By that time 
the automobiles were displacing the 
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horses and buggies about the church, 
community house and the store 
though the mechanization of agricul- 
ture had hardly begun. The men and 
women and boys and girls of two 
school districts looked to this little 
village as the center for their social 
and recreational activities. Loyalties 
were felt among the friends who as- 
sembled at the store, the church, the 
community house and other places 
where the people gathered. The fami- 
lies of two school districts largely 
‘‘belonged’' to Savannah. 

The technological aspects of farm- 
ing were then scarcely recognized. 
The rain gullied the hillsides; but 
little was thought about it and less 
done. The quality of stock was in 
process of improvement by the use 
of pure bred sires, but a real high 
quality herd of cattle or flock of 
sheep was seldom seen. There were 
many horses — ^work and saddle — ^but 
the quality was far from uniform. 
The empty houses in the two districts 
were very few — probably not over 
four or flve. 

Some Contrasts 

The contrasts in this locality be- 
tween 1918 and 1946 are striking. In 
1918 a farmer handling 300 acres 
of land had a dozen to twenty horses, 
a farmer today running six to eight 
hundred acres has three horses which 
h^ sometimes uses. But in his lots are 
a large and small tractor. The small 
tractor pulls the wagon, the corn 
picker, runs the hay bailer, draws and 
runs the threshing machine. The 
small tractor pulls only a two bottom 
plow while the large tractor pulls a 


plow of three bottoms. The boy who 
was ten years of age in 1918, then 
learning to handle horses, today can 
plow seventeen acres of land in one 
day and go to the movies in the 
county seat at night. Though he 
could not make a full hand in the field 
with horses at that time his ten year 
old son can do so by running the 
small tractor. It no longer requires a 
half day to husk a load of com ; with 
the tractor and corn picker twenty- 
five bushels can be husked in twenty 
or thirty minutes. In the homes which 
the electric line has reached electrici- 
ty affords the lights, power for the 
radios, runs the vacuum sweepers, 
washing machine, and is used for 
cooking and at the bam it has elimi- 
nated the lantern, pumps the water, 
shells the corn, and is at hand for 
numerous chores. Labor has been re- 
duced on the farm; farming is now 
a skilled occupation. 

Technology and science dominate 
farming in other ways. In feeding 
hogs dependence is no longer put only 
on the feed raised on the land. Sup- 
plemental feeds with nutritional ele- 
ments the home grown feeds lack 
must be purchased. Deficiencies in 
nutritional elements make more bla- 
tant the crying need to conserve the 
soil from erosion. The country now 
has three soil commissioners and a 
soil technologist. This is a new ven- 
ture. The veterinary — a college 
trained man — living at the county 
seat vaccinates the hogs, cattle and 
sheep and prescribes preventive 
medicines for all the stock. In fact 
he cares for the livestock of the 
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county. In 1918 a veterinary was 
called when a horse or cow was sick 
not otherwise. Instead of being a 
trained scientist he was usually a 
farmer who read widely or had gone 
to some hurry-up school or had grad- 
uated from a correspondence school. 

The United States Government and 
the State College of Agriculture are 
well represented in the county. The 
Home Demonstration agent gives ad- 
vice to the farm women, the Countj' 
Agricultural Agent serves the farm- 
ers in well established ways. These 
have some since 1920. There are also 
the Director of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion and the Representative of Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
both of whom, as we all know, have 
gone there since 1938. In addition 
there is the locker for freezing foods 
and the office of the Federal Farm 
Loan Bank, both located in the 
county-seat. Agriculture is being 
served; with the introduction of hy- 
brid corn during the thirties, corn pro- 
duction per acre increased from thir- 
ty or forty bushels to seventy to 
ninety. To have pure-bred livestock 
is the standard of many farms. Dur- 
ing the twenty-seven years since 1918 
the findings of science and its tech- 
nical application have been taken to 
the farm families and the farms. 

The Human Situation 

The problems of hog raising are 
being solved, but not those of the 
boys and girls. The skilled veterinary, 
young and vigorous will vaccinate the 
sheep at any time. The best knowl- 
edge that science has gained can 
now be utilized for conserving the 


soil. Today the provisions for educa- 
tion, health care and the religious 
instruction are what they were in 
1918. However there are differences 
in the number they serve and extent 
of their services. One reason for this 
is the shift of population as is well 
shown by the low school attendance 
and empty farm houses. 

Whereas one of the school districts 
in the Savannah locality had thirty- 
five pupils in 1918, it now has seven. 
The other district at the close of the 
last war had a two-room school with 
a total of sixty-five pupils; it now 
has one room with twenty-eight 
pupils. In the district with the seven 
pupils (three are moving out short- 
ly) there are thirteen empty houses, 
all in good repair taking 1918 stand- 
ards but none on the gravel road or 
the electric line. 

Savannah can no longer be called 
a partial community service center. 
The store .?till operates quite success- 
fully but probably more by reason of 
the truck that hauls everything for 
the farmers than by its sales. The 
community hall stands unused; part 
of its windows are knocked out and 
the door swings to the wind. Sunday 
school is still held in the one church. 
Then off some two miles from the 
center a holy-roller type of religious 
organization has arisen. The men who 
were strong supporters of the church 
in 1918, stimulated by the belief in 
th^ virgin birth and eternal life, yet 
hold to the church but cannot under- 
stand why the younger people are not 
more active in religious affairs. 

One reason, which few realize, is 
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that during the last twenty-five years 
many of the farm boys and girls have 
gone to the county seat high school. 
While there they studied science and 
unknown to themselves, have ac- 
quired an emotional set that the “Old 
Gosper' no longer arouses. Also, they 
have recentered the center of their 
community life, but in a limited man- 
ner. Of these high school graduates — 
many of them are approaching mid- 
dle age. However, when these gradu- 
ates have left the county seat high 
school, the county seat had little to 
offer educationally and recreationally 
except as provided by the specialists 
and the movies. There is no library 
for the county; the county paper is 
little more educationally than it was 
twenty-eight years ago. The county 
has no hospital and until a physician 
recently returned from the Army the 
health of the county depended on an 
eighty-five year old doctor and the 
medical services that could be secured 
from other counties. Nobody from the 
little locality goes to the churches in 
the county seat on Sundays. 

Some Grass-Root Opportunities 
Any student of modern society will, 
I believe, agree that the greatest 
problem involving human needs and 
relations are in the realms of mental 
and physical health, education and 
religion. Since the aid for farming 
comes from the county seat, which in 
turn is connected with the State Col- 
lege and with the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is from the county seat that 
better health, general educational and 
religious activities should and could 
eminate. If the situation of this lo- 


cality and the county are typical of 
the agricultural middle west then it 
is in these realms that the State Agri- 
cultural Colleges, Universities and 
the over-head religious agencies of 
the States can lead. Moreover in these 
three realms rest the values of life 
that help to conserve our family life, 
the end toward which the science of 
the State Colleges is theoretically di- 
rected. 

Let's look first at education. Educa- 
tion in America is professedly to help 
people make a living and to live fully. 
It is toward the first that the tech- 
nology already discussed has been di- 
rected. It is the second that is neg- 
lected in Southeast Iowa. Neither do 
the schools nor the farm organiza- 
tions bring to these farmers any con- 
sideration of the place the farmers 
occupy in feeding the world, about 
their responsibilities for the cities to 
which they have sent their sons and 
daughters and the neighbors who once 
lived in the now empty houses. 
Here is a great opportunity for 
the State Colleges to make some 
studies of the educational system 
and adult educational opportuni- 
ties and sit down with leaders from 
the farms and the county seat to de- 
vise programs the better to educate 
themselves on something other than 
farm production and marketing and 
to educate their children in values 
instead of merely on facts of life 
handed to them somewhat like an old 
bird feeds her young. As part of liv- 
ing, the farmers, the farm women, 
the farmers’ sons and daughters 
should have a chance to acquire the 
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values that belong to the emotions 
and are acquired from good music, 
literature and drama. Of course much 
music comes with cigarette advertiz- 
ing and soap-opera over the radio. 
But is that enough? Moreover, the 
responsibility of the farmer for 
world affairs is acquired from radio 
commentators. 

What about health? This seems 
such a common sense need, but yet 
so inadequately met. Again, here is 
place for studies that some colleges 
are furthering to show what the real 
situation is and the extent of need. It 
may be true that the disappearance 
of nutritious elements from the soil 
is bad only for the hogs; the sweet 
corn produced for the table may have 
all the elements required for the ten 
year old boy who drives the tractor. 
It is true that the farmers turn their 
pure bred cows out in the pasture to 
have their calves with little attention 
being paid to them. Perhaps the 
women can have babies with as little 
prenatal care. The first cost of an- 
other wife is not as great as another 
cow. 

As to religion, let’s face the facts. 
The old dynamics that caused men 
to judge their own actions by reli- 
gious standards are no longer active. 
The man of sixty resents any implica- 
tion that his old beliefs are dead, that 


they are restrictive rather than life 
giving. So he is willing to go on giv- 
ing a few dollars to send evangels to 
countries that were close to the all 
present God when his Saxon ances- 
tors were worshipping Thor. The 
great quest in religion today is for 
that force that created the religions 
of India, that gave to China a phi- 
losophy of living that has been a fac- 
tor in her five thousand years of ex- 
istence, and that was the dynamics 
of our own democratic theory of free- 
dom of expression, of thought, and 
of religion. It must be a religion that 
goes back of the legalism that the 
lawyers among the Jews and Romans 
fastened on the teachings of the 
Prophet of Israel. In this respect the 
county-seat-churches could organize 
the county for religious education. Of 
course some of the preachers might 
preach less but they could educate 
more. Men must learn again that real 
religion eternally new, it is the 
great reality, and when men feel the 
sense of the sublime they have ac- 
quired a religion capable of calling 
them to a new dedication and reveal- 
ing to them the world of inward 
strength. 

This last is a plea for a leadership 
for farm life in order that farmers 
may take their places more adequate- 
ly in the coming age of atomic energy. 
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ABSTRACT 

Extraordinary population changes presage the urbanization of rural areas, 
the elimination of most distinctions between urban and rural, and the building 
of the mechanized rural community. This has come about as a result of l^e 
revolution in transportation, especially the automobile and paved road: the 
changes in commumcation; the commercialization and mechanization of farm- 
ing; the mechanization of the rural home; changes in rural social institutions, 
especially in the school and in government. 

Will these changes usher into the rural America of Tomorrow the attractive 
living possibilities that are there? Problems that demand attention, if such is to 
be, have to do with rural community organization; the preservation of the 
family-sized farm; attention to small farmers and farm laoorers; the psycho- 
logical effect of urbanization on rural institutions; rural avocational interests; 
and the rural population trends. 


RESUMEN 

Cambios de poblacidn extraordinarios presagian la urbanizacidn de lugares 
rurales, le eliminacidn de la mayor parte de las distinciones entre lo urbano 
y lo rural, y la fabricacidn de la comunidad rural mecanizada. Esto ha suce- 
dido como resultado de la revolucion en el transporte, especialmente el auto- 
m6vil y el camino petrolizado; los Cambios de comunicacidn; la comercializa- 
ci6n y la mecanizacidn dc la agricultura; la mecanizacidn del hogar rural; 
cambios en instituciones sociales rurales, especialmente en la escuda y en el 
gobiemo. 

^Traerdn estos cambios a la Am4rica rural del mahana las atractivas posibi- 
lidades de vida que existen? Algunos problemas que piden atencidn, si toles 
cosas se han de obtener, tienen que ver con la orgamzcidn de la comunidad 
rural; la preservacidn de las pequehas gran j as de familia; atencidn a los a^- 
cultores pequehos y los labradores; el efecto psicoldgico de la urbanizacion 
sobre las instituciones rurales; los intereses rurales avocacionales ; y las 
tendencias de la poblacion rural. 


During the last quarter century, 
quiet yet dramatic changes have been 
going on in rural America to such an 
extent that tomorrow’s rural life will 
be radically different from today’s. 
These changes will probably make our 
rural areas, indeed our whole pattern 
of living, as different in the next dec- 
ades as did the Industrial Revolution 
of the past two centuries. These 
changes began no longer than three 
decades ago but have been accumu- 
lating with every passing year. Just 
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now they are temporarily diverted by 
the war and post-war adjustments. 
This means, however, only the build- 
ing of a head of steam that will give 
them a tremendous surge in this post- 
war period. 

The unmistakable evidence of these 
changes is shown by two shifts in 
our population. Between 1920 and 
1940, the farms of the nation lost 
over one million residents. The num- 
ber of farms decreased by 850,000. 
The number of acres in farms never- 
theless increased by 100 million and 
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farm production increased about 20 
per cent. On the other hand, the rural 
nonfarm population increased by 
nearly seven million so that the total 
rural population gained five and one- 
half million persons in twenty years. 

These two extraordinary population 
shifts presage the urbanization of 
rural areas, the elimination of most 
distinctions between urban and rural, 
and the building of the mechanized 
rural community. Already every rural 
district includes city families who 
have just located on farms ur in open 
country nonfarm territory, while vir- 
tually every farm family has one or 
more of its members who live in a 
city. 

What has brought about this amaz- 
ing movement into rural territory of 
nonfarming people and the conse- 
quent urbanization of our rural life? 
First of all is the revolution in trans- 
portation. The automobile and the 
hard surfaced road are the needle 
and thread sewing rural and urban 
together. In 1910 almost no rural 
residents had a “horseless carriage." 
In 1940, six out of every ten farmers 
operated one or more automobiles. 
There are more than two automobiles 
for every ten persons in the nation 
now. 

In 1904, only one out of each 14,000 
miles of road in the country was 
paved. In 1940, one in every 24 miles, 
or 125,000 miles in all, were hard 
surfaced and thousands of miles more 
are to be added during this post-war 
period. 

When automobiles and paved roads 
were first coming to pass, most pre- 


dictions were that farm and village 
people would move into the larger 
towns and cities. What was over- 
looked was that roads and autos run 
to the open country as well as away 
from it and that they would carry the 
advantages of urban aggregation out 
and add them to the advantages of 
rural separation. 

In reality the automobile and hard 
surfaced road have brought the urban 
centers themselves into the associa- 
tive life of practically all rural areas. 
No longer does the farmer who takes 
his sheep to the county seat say to 
his wife after returning from a few 
miles travel that previously took sev- 
eral days, “Mary, if the world is as 
big toward the east as it is to the 
west, it's an awfully big world." To- 
day he travels in his automobile or 
truck in an hour farther than he did 
in 1900 in a whole day. Few rural 
people in the United States now live 
more than an hour's automobile travel 
distance frc/in a city of 10,000 or more 
population. City residents, many of 
whom came from the rural areas and 
are anxious to get back, live no more 
than an hour's automobile travel dis- 
tance from distinctly rural territory. 
These rural-urban contacts are, there- 
fore, revolutionizing the whole situ- 
ation. There is now no such thing as 
the isolation of rural people from city 
influences or city people from rural 
influences. In fact the terms rural and 
urban hardly apply anymore. 

-^nd if one looks just a little farther 
ahead into what may happen in the 
very near f utdre, when the small fam- 
ily aeroplane and the helicopter come 
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into use, he can foresee the rural 
area as the residential region for 
many more urban professional and 
business workers. Then there will be, 
as is already true in many places, 
homes clustered in and around rural 
villages and along the paved high- 
ways, making of these highways 
extended streets across the open 
country. 

The second factor is the change in 
communication. The rural free deli- 
very, established in 1896, began this 
alteration. Only fifty years ago most 
rural families were isolated as far 
as rapid communication was con- 
cerned. Today practically all families 
in the open country have daily mail 
delivery and every village family can 
get the mail at least once a day at 
the local post-office. Then came the 
telephone and today 1,600,000 farm 
and several million village families 
are within almost immediate speak- 
ing distance of the over 20 million 
telephone subscribers in the nation. 
But the addition of the radio is the 
most astounding of all. In 1925 only 
one in each 25 farm families had a 
radio. Today ten times that many 
families have one or more sets. 

If to these facilities are added the 
city daily newspaper, often delivered 
to the open country family before it 
reaches the city subscriber, together 
with magazines and journals, it is 
readily seen that the rural resident 
has all the array of local, national and 
international news at hand. 

As a consequence, families may 
now reside almost any place in the 
open country and be almost instan- 


taneously in touch with the outside 
world. Likewise, they can just as 
effectively shut it out, and often this 
is an important value in rural living. 

The third force making for change 
is the commercialization and mechani- 
zation of farming. The Industrial 
Revolution ushered in a machine- 
marketing economy. Factories pro- 
duce goods for the market and re- 
turns are used for production and 
consumption items or put into sav- 
ings. The complete industrialization 
of society has eventually carried agri- 
culture into commercialization. Farm- 
ers sell practically all they produce 
on the market and buy the bulk of 
their consumption goods from the 
market. Self-sufficiency in farming is 
past, undoubtedly too far past. 

Commercialization has increased 
competition and competition has 
stimulated the mechanization of the 
farm. The extent and rapidity of the 
changes in this regard are almost 
beyond comprehension. It is in con- 
siderable part the consequence of the 
development of the all-purpose trac- 
tor. There were fewer than a quarter 
million tractors on farms in 1920. In 
20 years, there were over six times 
that many in farm operations. With 
them have been developed more effi- 
cient plows, harrows, combines and 
other tools. Combined with techno- 
logical advances in farm chemistry 
and animal and plant breeding, this 
use of machinery has increased the 
output per farm worker 35 to 40 i)er 
cent in two decades. Two workers 
produced more in 1940 than did three 
workers in 1920. Consequently there 
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resulted the large decrease in farm 
population during these years but 
there also resulted the creation of the 
scientific farmer comparable in busi- 
ness acumen to any other class of 
professional workers. 

The mechanization of the rural 
home is also at hand as a fourth force 
making for change. Electricity is the 
instrument. In 1930 less than 15 per 
cent of our farm homes used elec- 
tricity. In January, 1944, 45 per cent 
of the six million farm homes and 
60 per cent of the total 10 million 
rural homes had this power source. 
Post-war plans call for an extension 
of power lines that will bring elec- 
tricity to almost every rural region. 
Some of the greatest limitations to 
convenient rural and farm home life 
are on the way out completely. Elec- 
trically operated washing and ironing 
units, adequate lighting, running hot 
and cold water, and quick freezing 
and storage refrigerators mean that 
families need not fear to take up 
residence in rural areas because de- 
sired facilities cannot be used. The 
rural delivery truck will supply any 
other needs such as bakery, butcher 
and cleaning services. 

But the factors behind this revo- 
lution are not solely material changes. 
Social inventions are revolutionizing 
the institutional patterns of rural life 
and integrating rural and urban. 
American tradition has always in- 
cluded the wish that all youth have 
a chance at a well-rounded and prop- 
erly founded education. Rural parents 
often moved to the larger centers to 
obtain it for their children. City resi- 


dents would not move to rural areas 
because they could not get it. Now 
this opportunity is present in the 
rural areas also. The centralized 
school is one of the most important 
social inventions of our times, for it 
introduced a practical and high quali- 
ty elementary and secondary educa- 
tion system into village and open 
country life. The growth in the num- 
ber of such schools has been as phe- 
nomenal as the other changes in rural 
life. One illustration will emphasize 
this. In 1925, 15,000 schools used 
26,635 busses to drive 875,000 chil- 
dren a one-way distance of 316,000 
miles to such schools. Only fifteen 
years later three times as many 
schools used almost four times the 
number of busses to transport four 
million children a one-way distance of 
1,250,000 miles to these schools. To- 
day rural children are taught in open- 
country, village or city schools that 
begin to equal the urban schools and 
what disad-'antages still remain are 
rapidly being eliminated. 

Beginning in the late twenties and 
increasing rapidly up to the present 
time, the Federal government, be- 
cause of economic crisis, regional 
weather difficulties, and the war, has 
moved into new areas of control in 
rural territory. Through a number of 
agencies contacting rural life directly, 
such as the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, National 
Yopth Administration, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and others, new poli- 
cies in the field of public welfare, pub- 
lic works, farm production-control. 
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and the readjustment of people to tne 
land have been introduced. Rural peo- 
ple now have a new consciousness of 
the Federal government. It extends 
to the remotest areas for government 
contacts have been wider and more 
intimate than many suspect. Whether 
the consequence will be for the rural 
people to expect help with every 
problem that arises and thus display 
a paralysis of effort, cannot be pre- 
dicted but the stage is set very defi- 
nitely for government to play a role 
in rural affairs hitherto unknown. 

Here then is a series of revolution- 
ary changes in transportation, in 
communication, in the commercializa- 
tion and mechanization of farming, 
in the mechanization of the home, in 
education, in the economic operations 
of rural people, and in rural govern- 
ment which already has led to tre- 
mendous changes in rural life. Their 
future influences will probably be 
even more dramatic than those that 
have been suggested. There is in cre- 
ation then and to a considerable ex- 
tent already here, what can be the 
most attractive dwelling environment 
in our land, namely the mechanized 
rural community. 

Will these changes lead us in the 
rural America of Tomorrow to this 
most attractive prospect? If so, the 
task ahead is to bring about a realiza- 
tion of the interrelatedness of all 
these forces so that coordination in 
rural affaire may be developed as 
they unfold. To suggest that this is 
the task assumes that social coopera- 
tion is desirable and possible, not in- 
tolerable and impractical. This does 


not mean that some super-group will 
project a master plan into which the 
rural areas must be fitted. It does 
mean that the agencies working for 
and with rural people must project 
themselves into the future with well- 
ordered thought toward definite ends, 
modifiable to meet contingencies, but 
capable of establishing the basic 
structure around which this mechan- 
ized community can be organized. To 
do this means to proceed with mas- 
tery and not simply to drift. 

What then are some of the prob- 
lems which it can now be seen will 
demand planning as a result of these 
revolutionary changes in our rural 
areas ? 

It is possible that these social 
changes may destroy the rural com- 
munity, that is, destroy the sense of 
oneness existing in the thinking and 
behavior of the rural people. The 
movement into rural territory of 
urban people is introducing a hetero- 
geneity of population types with 
widely different interests than those 
expressed by the farm and village 
residents. A new class structure is 
being evolved both from the addition 
of these new inhabitants and within 
the farming group itself. Special in- 
terests are being sharpened by the 
specializations in agriculture and 
within the new residents in these 
territories. The dairy farmer has a 
set of unique problems, for example, 
not shared by the fruit farmer and 
both of these have particular prob- 
lems with which the non-farm resi- 
dent thinks he is not concerned at 
all. The new non-farm resident may 
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not transfer his own basic interests 
from the city to the rural situation 
in which he is now a dweller. He may 
reside in rural territory yet never 
truly become a part of it in the com- 
munity sense. In other words new 
inhabitants and new farm groupings 
may result in a dividing of rural com- 
munities into a series of antagonistic 
special interest classes. 

Here is a challenge. We have never 
taken seriously and, therefore, have 
never educated consistently for “com- 
munity” living. In the formative 
periods of our rural development, 
community was a reality because of 
occupational, nationality and cultural 
homogeneity. New arrivals, urbaniza- 
tion, unstable forms of work, new 
institutions, and new government 
activities made impossible a fixed 
structure. The pursuit of individual 
interests made many blind to com- 
mon interests except in periods of 
crisis, so we have failed to educate 
for “communal” life. Now there is 
the threat of destroying what “com- 
munity” there is. With proper plan- 
ning, however, there are those who 
can see consolidated rural communi- 
ties large enough to support all the 
modern institutions required by rural 
residents. The very problems created 
by these new situations should en- 
courage such cooperation. 

What of the major occupation in 
rural areas? Many predict that these 
new social forces will eliminate the 
family -sized farm for the large 
mechanized and corporate farm and 
that the new rural dwellers will in- 
crease part-time and subsistence 


farming. If we use as a rough indi- 
cation of family-sized farms those 
between 20 and 499 acres, it can be 
pointed out that between 1920 and 
1940, these farms decreased in num- 
ber in the United States by 14 per 
cent. On the other hand farms of 
less than 20 acres increased in num- 
ber 34 per cent, while those of 600 
acres or more increased 22 per cent. 
Farm mechanization will make for 
larger units of operation requiring 
greater capital outlays and more farm 
laborers. As a consequence commer- 
cial farming will call for more skill- 
ful operators, financiers, and market- 
ing experts. Commercial agriculture 
will, indeed, already does, demand 
scientific knowledge and business 
acumen comparable to that required 
in urban business. Those who survive 
will undoubtedly enjoy larger in- 
comes, higher standards of living, 
and a social class position comparable 
to business and professional workers. 
If farm macriinery is built, and much 
already has, that will fit the demands 
of the family-farm unit efficiently 
and economically, the fear of the ab- 
normal growth of large corporate 
farms may be unwarranted. But the 
selective process will eliminate the 
inefficient commercial farmers and 
probably drop them into the farm 
labor class or other occupations. 

Here is an important problem. 
Rural environments can be injured 
decidedly by the development of a 
poverty-stricken class of farm work- 
ers. While there is being created a 
more prosperous farm operator, there 
must not be created a more impov- 
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erished farm laborer. Regulations 
covering housing, health facilities, 
and other imperative needs for the 
farm laborer can be devised. An im- 
portant question is whether social 
security and unemployment benefits 
need to be expanded to include these 
workers. 

In 1940, approximately one in each 
six farms in this country was less 
than 20 acres in size. These are chiefly 
noncommercial units of the part-time, 
residence, or subsistence variety. They 
do not produce over ten per cent of 
our agricultural products. The part- 
time farmers have occupations from 
which they earn their basic living 
but supplement this with small farm- 
ing operations. Subsistence farmers 
give their major attention to their 
farm work and depend upon it for 
a living. The small residence farmer 
is near the retirement age. Planning 
for these groupings must include sup- 
plementary employment, social secur- 
ity, old age benefits, health, hospitali- 
zation and medical care, together with 
improvements in education, avoca- 
tional interests and recreation. 

The planning of public works pro- 
grams for rural areas to supplement 
the resources of these workers, if 
they cannot be absorbed in part-time 
private industrial enterprises, is es- 
sential. Work on rural public build- 
ings, schools and roads or helping to 
install village and small city public 
utilities such as water systems can 
be projected. 

These farm labor and small farmer 
groupings will become increasingly 
important in our rural scheme. The 


basic philosophical conception about 
farming from our past history is that 
the laborer and the tenant should 
climb the agricultural ladder to farm 
ownership. Now commercial agricul- 
ture will make this impossible for 
many. We have no ideational objec- 
tives for them. Aside from the mere 
physical requirements of living, they 
must have spiritual support lest they 
become disillusioned and fatalistic. 

Our greatest danger of developing 
rural slums where pockets of impov- 
erished farm laborers and residence 
and subsistence farmers exist back 
in hills and in the poor land areas 
lies just here. In this respect rural 
churches, rural schools, extension and 
social workers can play an important 
role. 

And what of the institutions of 
rural life, the school, the church, and 
rural government? The basic ques- 
tion here is whether the urban men- 
tality will submerge the rural and 
push it into a position of subordina- 
tion. If we did not expect the develop- 
ment of a strong farm class that will 
militantly protect the interests of vil- 
lage and farm people, we would sure- 
ly feel that this also is a grave dan- 
ger, But we anticipate more emphatic 
expression from this rural popula-^'^ 
tion just because they will see their 
problems more vividly. The individ- 
ualistic farmer may have learned that 
the general well-being transcends per- 
sonal and individual wishes while the 
new migrant from the city may see 
the unity and interrelatedness of the 
common interests. Here there must 
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be wise thinking or conflicts will be 
sharp. For example while the school 
curriculum must provide opportunity 
for agricultural training and farm 
living it must also prepare for urban 
and industrial occupations. These can 
be coordinated and rural education 
made more valuable than ever. 

Rural people much more than urban 
have depended upon their own efforts 
for avocational pursuits. Now the 
radio, the dance hall and the movies 
are available. Will this use of home 
talent die out or will they spread to 
the new residents and help to weave 
them into the community in more 
wholesome and pleasurable manner? 

A final area of extreme importance 
to the whole of our national life has 
to do with our population. The rural 
areas and especially the farm popu- 
lation has been the seed-bed of the 
human race. For centuries it has been 
the excess population from the farms 
that have maintained the urban popu- 
lations. In 1930 to 1940, the net re- 
production rates among rural women 
were double those of urban women, 
and the rates for the farm women 
were considerably more than double. 
Seven out of each ten children reared 
in rural areas must find employment 
in industrial activities or be added to 


unemployment rolls, or become de- 
pendents in the rural areas. 

Our country has no national popu- 
lation policy. Perhaps it cannot have, 
but population changes are at the root 
of many of our most serious prob- 
lems. If a national policy should call 
for an increasing population, then, 
unless immigration laws are changed 
decidedly, birth rates must increase 
considerably and the rural and farm 
rates must be maintained, yes, even 
increased. But with the rural accep- 
tance of urban mores, this is not at 
all likely. In fact, the evidence is in 
the opposite direction. Between 1910 
and 1940 the net adjusted rate of 
reproduction per 1,000 farm women 
in this country dropped from 2,022 
to 1,661, a decrease of 361 or 18 per 
cent. This decrease is numerically 
greater than that for either the rural 
non-farm or the urban women. The 
urbanization of rural areas is followed 
by a decrease in the rural birth rates. 
Although th^ might result in an in- 
crease in the rural standard of living, 
in a decrease in excess population in 
the rural areas to migrate to urban 
territory, and in cutting down the 
excess labor supply, it eventually 
means contributing even more rapidly 
to the anticipated national population 
decline. 
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Services Association 

By M. Taylor Matthews^ 


ABSTRACT 

Prepayment medicine was not new to Wheeler County people. Local attitudes 
regrarding federal participation in health programs grew out of general and 
local crises which resulted in adjustments of older ideologies relating to such 
aspects of health care as minimum service standards and personal or group 
responsibilities. Unusual conditions surrounding program operation resulted 
in some decline of membership but high program approval and morale were 
indicated by several indices. Numerous improvements were suggested many of 
which related to increased service-coverage at somewhat lower costs with 
better access to the metropolitan type of clinical facilities. 


RESUMEN 

La medicina pagada anticipadamente no era cosa nueva para la gente de 
Wheeler County. La opinidn local acerca de la participacion federal en pro- 
gramas dc salud nacio de crisis generales y locales que resultaron en el aius- 
temiento de viejas ideologias sobre aspectos del servicio medico tales como 
la norma m{nima de servicio y las responsabilidades individuals o del grupo. 
Debido a ciertas condi clones anormales referentes a la operacidn del programa 
hubo alguna baja en el numero de miembros, pero todos apoyaron el programa 
en buen estado de ^nirno segdn lo indican varios indices. Se sugirieron muchas 
mejoras, muchas de las cuales tenian que ver con el aumento del territorio de 
servicio a precios mis bajos y con mejor acceso a las facilidades clfnicas del 
tipo metropolitano. 


Prepayment medicine was not new 
to Wheeler County people. The two 
physician-partners at the county seat 
had operated their own prepayment 
plan for medical, surgical, and hospi- 
tal services at annual fees of $17.50 
for a single-person household or 
$36-$43 for families of two persons 
or more. Nearby was the Elk City, 
Oklahoma, cooperative Community 
Hospital.^ The Elk City plan for 
about 15 years had offered stated 
services or reductions in costs of serv- 
ices upon purchase of a $50 share in 
the cooperative and prepaid annual 
family fees of $25. 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Dept, of Agriculture. 

' M. A. Shadid, A Doctor for the People^ 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1939. 


Since September, 1940, an FSA 
medical group, unincorporated, had 
offered FSA borrowers in Gray and 
Wheeler Counties medical, surgical, 
and hospital service on annual pre- 
payment of a $26 family fee. 

In 1940 the Wheeler County Land 
Use Planning Committee, comprising 
many farmers, had proposed organi- 
zation of health services to provide 
greater accessibility and lower costs 
for good health care : 

We propose that medical care 
for rural people be put on a more 
equitable basis through a pro- 
gram providing adequate medical 
attention for rural areas. A 
large number of people do not 
receive adequate medical atten- 
tion. The problem is partially 
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caused by the cost of medical at- 
tention in rural areas. ... It is 
hoped that by listing the prob- 
lem a solution will be worked out 
both to the advantage of the 
farm people and to the advantage 
of the people providing medical 
services ^ 

Other recommendations and enter- 
prises suggested objective problem- 
analysis and search for increased se- 
curity through group action, as for 
instance: recommendations relating 
to conservation, tenant-contracts, 
marketing, freight rates, farm size, 
etc.; a cooperative economic struc- 
tures such as cotton gins, a produce 
exchange, a creamery; widely used 
enterprises such as a cold storage 
locker plant, a rental laundry, and 
well-equipped cattle-auction barns. 

This objective group approach 
seemed to have sprung from agricul- 
tural crises. These crises in turn had 
been brought about partly through 
general causes, as price levels and 
depressions, and partly through at- 
tempts by settlers from humid regions 
to introduce in this semi-arid Texas 
Panhandle county the unadapted type 
of farm economy they had previously 
known. 

Other local conditions led to 
changes in health-related concepts 
and orientations regarding coopera- 
tion, governmental functions, efficient 
use of medical science and technolo- 
gy, group responsibilities for individ- 
ual health care. These conditions in- 

* Agricultural Laud Use Planning in 
Wheeler County, Texas, Wheeler County 
Land Use Planning Committee in coopera- 
tion with the A. & M. College of Texas and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Oct., 1940, p. 32. 


eluded: absence of a resident servile 
race or labor group; Western ways 
of estimating personal worth ; better- 
than-average levels of living and un- 
derstanding of overhead processes 
affecting agriculture; movement 
from pre-objective toward objective 
social organization as in development 
of special-function organizations and 
acceptance of expert - manager lead- 
ership. 

People believed government was 
the natural structure through which 
individuals, classes, areas, might car- 
ry out essential functions and enter- 
prises such as health care. Govern- 
mental participation in health pro- 
grams they thought should include 
two functions: (1) financial aid or 
equalization for individuals and areas 
unable to support an adequate level 
of health care; and (2) the necessary 
integration and supervision required 
for such a national health program. 

Three-fourths of the farm people 
approved permanent federal partici- 
pation and equalization in health 
programs. Of these, two-thirds be- 
lieved the federal government had a 
clear duty to originate and provide 
continuing participation in health 
programs; one-third approved with- 
out believing that participation was 
a moral obligation. Five per cent ap- 
proved participation only in emer- 
gencies. Only 3 per cent opposed such 
aid. 

Wealthier farm people were nearly 
as likely to approve a permanently 
aided program as poorer people were. 
Approval was as strong and frequent 
among owners as among renters or 
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laborers and old age pensioners. 
Farmers often desired that perma- 
nent federal aid to health care be 
made available to town people as well 
as farmers. 

Whether people viewed federal 
participation in health programs as 
undesirable, a social luxury, as a de- 
sirable action if convenient, or as a 
compelling duty and obligation, de- 
pended on the importance individuals 
attached to health, on the reasons for 
believing health was important, and 
on the individual's arrangement of 
concepts relating to social classes, 
government, personal rights, eco- 
nomic and social moralities, human 
nature, etc. From people’s statements 
and from the assumptions they im- 
plied, it was possible to reconstruct 
their older ideology surrounding 
health care and to analyze recent 
changes in it. 

The Older Ideology Relating to 
Federal Participation in 
Health Programs 

A hrst principle was that individ- 
ual will and natural processes, acting 
in concert with a benevolent provi- 
dence, were superior to all obstacles. 

In this framework of rewards and 
punishments, equal opportunities and 
endowments, and struggle — some- 
timea competitive, individuals were 
regarded as free moral agents cap- 
able of working out their own salva- 
tion and self-support if they worked 
hard and if they possessed self-re- 
liance, initiative, and determination. 
It was assumed that people got about 
what they deserved and that the in- 
dividual was responsible for his suc- 


cess or failure. Thus, society had few 
duties to its members, and govern- 
ment had little right to interfere with 
the individual struggle or its conse- 
quences. 

Ideological Adjustments Toward Ap- 
proval of Federal Participation 
in Health Programs 

WHheeler County people had 
reached numerous revisions in this 
older ideology — at least in the way 
they applied it to health care situa- 
tions, without however lowering their 
regard for self-reliance or for the 
duty of trying to be self-supporting 
under a new definition of self-sup- 
port. 

Adjustments in old views about 
health care arose from reinterpreta- 
tion of the health care situation and 
involved for different people various 
elements in the following processes: 

1. Reinterpreting old principles 
to fit the spirit rather than the 
letter of the rule, e.g., only 2 
persons out of the 153 families 
interviewed implied belief in 
strict interpretation for old 
rules of self-support in health 
care. 

2. Allowing for exceptions to old 
rules in special, limited, or 
temporary situations as ad- 
justment of old concepts of de- 
servingness of aid or sympa- 
thy as relating to up-to-date 
health care without changing 
application of the old formula 
to other kinds of need. 

3. Deciding which of two appar- 
ently conflicting rules, values, 
or desires should apply to the 
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health care situation, e.g., 
some, while desiring **fair 
prices” for or “protection” 
against large health expenses, 
also desired to escape accept- 
ance of part-charity status 
when paying surgeon's or doc- 
tor's bills for “high-priced” 
services, wanted to “go on 
their own” and feel they “paid 
their way.” 

4. Recognizing new standards 
for applying old rules or con- 
cepts as in new definitions of 
what constitutes adequate or 
decent health care following 
developments of modern medi- 
cal science. 

6. Developing new values, e.g., 
attachment of increased im- 
portance to individual health 
and to accessibility of ade- 
quate health care; or emer- 
gence of new definitions of 
health “rights” for everybody 
regarded as implicit in a civil- 
ized society. 

6. Discovering previously unrec- 
ognized factors in health sit- 
uations that tied individual 
health service-accessibility to 
compelling values in a way 
that previously had not been 
seen. For instance implica- 
tions of individual health for 
national welfare. 

7. Attempting to preserve values 
regarded as imperative or cen- 
tral through waiving or ad- 
justing less basic values 
which in the current situa- 
tion seemed to conflict with 


basic values of more impor- 
tance. Such a process had oc- 
curred with people who be- 
lieved that individual self-re- 
liance and morale for self-sup- 
port would be increased by 
eliminating health costs from 
the realm of things in which 
people should be expected to 
be individually self-support- 
ing. Sometimes people who be- 
lieved in group health pro- 
grams but who resisted the 
idea that federal government 
was morally obligated to as- 
sist financially in a health 
program, nonetheless strongly 
desired permanent federal 
participation in health pro- 
grams in order to guarantee 
program continuity and effici- 
ent standards of performance. 
For instance 44-M, upper-in- 
come renter, age 42 : 

I don't like to say the govern- 
ment ojght to give permanent 
aid. But the people couldn't get 
along and run and pay for their 
schools by themselves ; so it may 
be about like that with any 
health programs rural people try 
to set up. The government has to 
stay in to keep a program run- 
ning right. 

Middle-income people often re- 
ferred to the high value of keeping 
out of unproductive debt, e.g., for ex- 
pensive health care, as a crucial fac- 
tor in their approval of federally 
equalized health programs. Some said 
such debts imperilled self-respect and 
morale for trying to be self-support- 
ing. To quote 33-M, middle-income 
renter, age 39: 
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Having debts like that don^t 
give a man a fair chance to be 
self-supporting — or to get any 
satisfaction out of trying to keep 
paid up with the world. You 
can't have much dignity, morale, 
or self-respect if you have a big 
debt hanging over you, that 
you'll never maybe be able to 
pay out. 

8. Adjusting old rules or values 
to lit changed conditions, new 
situations, or improved under- 
standing of old situations *, as 
with those who said that mod- 
ern science had changed the 
level of health care which 
ought to be available to every- 
body but that changes in other 
situations had made it less 
likely that everybody could 
feel any security in ability to 
obtain or pay for expensive 
health attentions their fami- 
lies might need. 

For example, some said adequate 
self-support in health care was out 
of the question for so many people 
through no fault of their own, while 
at the same time full benefit of up-to- 
date health science was so obviously 
desirable for everyone, both from the 
viewpoint of personal satisfaction or 
right and from the viewpoint of 
group welfare, that provision or 
guarantee of such service became 
a group* responsibility. 

M-29, middle-income renter said: 

I've been taught to pay my 
own expenses. But each child 
ought to have an equal show like 
it is in education. Besides, 
there's certain things like medi- 
cines, operations, and other kinds 
of health care that you've just 


got to see that people are allowed 
to get whether we think they 
actually deserve them or not. 

An upper-income renter, 87-M, as- 
serted : 

People ought to be self-sup- 
porting but some can't; and in 
such cases, government should 
always fill the gap. For ten years 
here farmers were in a hard 
shape. So a lot of us around here 
haven't been self-supporting at 
times, but the individual farmers 
were not to blame for that. 

9. Approving one segment of a 
new view without necessarily 
accepting the view in toto. A 
few persons who oriented 
themselves to federal partici- 
pation in health programs 
mainly in the role of taxpay- 
ers generally approved gov- 
ernmental participation as 
bringing part of their taxes 
back to the community. Others 
approved segmental change in 
an old rule or orientation only 
after reassuring themselves 
that their general orientation 
had not changed. For in- 
stance, persons disaproving 
other aspects of federal activi- 
ty sometimes favored federal 
participation in health pro- 
grams as suggested by 4-F, 
low-income farm owner, age 
54: 

It's all right if the govern- 
ment's able to afford it. There's 
lots of low income people who 
wouldn't get medical attention 
without it. And if the govern- 
ment is going to spend so much 
money on so many things, this 
is as good a cause as they can 
find. 
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People wishing to regard them- 
selves as self-suporting explained 
their approval of the health program 
by interpreting Federal aid as: 

1. Assistance to doctors, not 
themselves. 

2. As lump sum contributed to 
the program, not to individ- 
uals. 

3. As part of an “insurance” 
program, not assistance. 

4. As “protection” against emer- 
gencies. 

6. As more accurate than tradi- 
tional methods of scaling 
medical costs to personal in- 
come or as a method which 
carried no “charity” implica- 
tions. 


Structure of the Health 
Association 

Participation in the association by 
eligible families involved no entrance 
examinations, no age limits, no wait- 
ing periods. For prepaid annual fees 
representing 6 (or 7) per cent of net 
income, member families received the 
services shown in the accompanying 
table. Also shown are methods used 
in paying service-agencies, as well as 
amounts allocated to each service- 
category from total per-family costs. 
When any family fee was less than 
total per-family costs the federal 
government through the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, supplied the ex- 
act difference. 


Services, Fees, Basis of Payment, and Structure op Wheeler County, Texas, Rural 
Health Services Association, 1942-43 Through 1944-46. 


Services 

Fee Allocations 

1st year 2nd year 3rd year 

Basis on which service 
agencies were paid® 

1st year 2nd year 3rd year 

General practitioner* 

$18 

$18 

$18 

cap 

fft 

cap 

cap 

Surgery" 

6® 

6 

6 

cap 

cap 

Hospitalization^ 

12 

12 

12 

ffs 

cap 


Specialist referrals" 

6 

3 

2 

ffs 

ffs 

Dentistry® 

6 

0 

7 

ffs 

— 

cap 

Drugs and sera“ 

6 

0 

8 

cap 

— 

cap 

Equalization'^ 

Admini8tration“ 

Total per family cost 

3 

0 

0 

— 

— 



3 

$54 

3 

$42 

6 

$68 

cap 

cap 

cap 



1st year 

2nd year 

3rd year 

Per cent of net income paid as family fee 

6 

7 

7 

Minimum and maximum family fees 

$6-$64 

$14.$42 

$14-S58 

Approx, average family fee 

$22 

$28 

$38 

Approx, govt, contribution per member family 

$32 

$14 

$20 

Per cent contributed by government 

61 

33 

35 


*Cap: Capitation plan; ffa: fee-for-aerv- 
ice plan. The capitation plan was largely 
equivalent to a salary arrangement. Each 
member family designated a participating 
physician, surgeon, dentist, etc., who then 
lumished all such families for 12 months 


with stated services as needed for the 
amount shown in the table. Under the fee- 
for-service plan each family selected any 
participating service agency when needed. 
These agencies then submitted bills to the 
association for each separate service at 
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their usual rate, but with the understand- 
ing among all agencies participating in a 
given service-category that they woSd ac- 
cept proportional part-payment in full set- 
tlement of charges if funds allocated to that 
category plus supplements from equaliza- 
tion funds were insufficient to meet total 
bills submitted for that type of service. All 
bills were paid in full except first-year hos- 
pital charges which were settled at 77.4 
per cent of submitted bills. 

• Except non-emergency home calls (doc- 
tor to determine when an emergency ex- 
ists), and except non-emergency office calls 
at night. Tonsillectomies and deliveries were 
considered general practitioner services, ex- 
cept hospital care. 

*A11 surgery performed by participating 
doctors or by specialists upon referral by 
the family physician-surgeon. 

•First-year payments to specialists were 
made from surgery funds. 

' Operating room as often as necessary. 
X-ray and laboratory services. Fifteen-day 
stay in hospital (ward room) any one case 
of illness (ten days for second and third 
years) for as many readmissions as neces- 
sary. Private room upon payment of addi- 
tional daily charge. Complete obstetrical 
care, 3-day stay in hospital. Twenty-four 
hours stay in hospital for tonsillectomy. 

• Use of any specialist service (except 
eye refractions) authorized by family phy- 
sician. 

• Dentistry, limited to extractions, com- 
mon fillings, cleaning and treatment of oral 
diseases. No dental services were provided 
during the second year. During 3rd year $1 
used for dental equipment. 

^ All prescribed drugs and sera to a maxi- 
mum of $20 first year, $40 third year, per 
family per year. No drugs or sera were 
provided by the association during the sec- 
ond year. Drugs, when offered, were sup- 
plied by physicians as had been their prac- 
tice prior to the program. Druggists did not 
participate. 

Chronic or incurable cases treated as one 
case of illness for the entire year. Crutches, 
belts, eye glasses and other appliances not 
furnished exc^t for patient’s welfare while 
in hospital. Rental treatments (such as 
radium) to be paid for by patient. 

“ To supplement other funds if necessary. 
One-half for hospital funds, one-fourth for 
surgery and referrals, one-eighth for den- 
tistry, one-eighth for doctor^ mileage on 
out of town calls. 

'“Incorporated under Texas laws as a 
benevolent and charitable organization, the 


Association was governed by seven unpaid 
elected member-directors who employed a 
full-time salaried manager and a clerk. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture was re- 
sponsible for approving association con- 
tracts, auditing association books, designat- 
ing banks in which funds should be kept, 
and employment of the association manager. 

First-year membership was 981. 

Second-year membership was only 432 
families. Reasons for this decline included: 
withdrawal of physicians in the Shamrock 
medical area for local reasons; considerable 
program discontinuity and uncertainty in- 
cident to this withdrawal; narrowing of 
services through dropping drugs and den- 
tistry, while at the same time increasing 
fees for all except upper-income families; 
and heavy migration from the area. 

Understanding of Program 
Structure and Objectives 

Knowledge of program structure, 
purposes, and personnel, was highest 
among members, and among top and 
bottom income classes. But knowledge 
about program officials was only 
nominally valuable as an index to 
member-interest since people empha- 
sized dependence on expert-manage- 
ment rather than older types of lead- 
ership and organization. 

Physicians were most often named 
by all classes^* as source of program 
information. Presence of ten other 
sources, however, suggested that any 
information-source was most effective 
only in conjunction with the others. 

All classes said basing fees on in- 
come was “fairer”or “more reason- 
able” than other methods involving 

'* Population classes for this and other 
tabulations represented a stratified sample 
of 153 families classified as follows: mem- 
bers, former members, never-members; four 
income classes based on amount of first- 
year fee (estimated for never-members. 
Sample never-members were nearest never- 
memiber neighbors of sample members) , and 
three tenure classes: farm owners, farm 
renters, others. 
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family-size, amount of service used, 
etc. All second-year members, three- 
fourths former members, one-third 
never-members, and seven-eighths the 
lowest income people knew what 
services were offered by the third- 
year program which was just begin- 
ning. No intensive informational pro- 
gram was being attempted. 

Attitudes Toward the 
Health Program 

Approval of the going program 
correlated closely with attitudes to- 
ward the general idea of federally 
equalized health programs discussed 
above. Approval of the program as a 
whole was stronger than approval of 
specific program aspects which people 
often thought were open to improve- 
ment. People wanted a full health 
program covering all needed aids and 
services. Proposals for improvement 
most often related to increased serv- 
ice facilities, especially access to more 
specialists. Two-thirds of the families 
suggested an average of three 
changes each. These changes related 
to 33 program aspects. Proposals for 
improvement most often related to 
increased service-facilities especially 
access to more specialists. 

Improvements in other program 
aspects were suggested in the follow- 
ing order: provision of new services 
including full preventive, eye, and 
dental needs, better access to special- 
ists, and coverage of members when 
away from home; reduction of fees 
and extra service charges; adjust- 
ments in administration, especially 
program coverage for wider areas 
and for nonfarm people, together 


with elimination of recurring uncer- 
tainty regarding program continuity, 
program fees, and services offered. 

Moderate program morale seemed 
indicated by belief among nine- 
tenths the program members and 
highest income families, three- 
fourths the never-members, and half 
the former members, that basic local 
interest had remained unshaken or 
was increasing. Reasons stated for 
believing interest was increasing in- 
cluded widened services and facilities, 
improved service quality, and better 
understanding of the program by 
people generally. One-eighth thought 
opinion was less favorable to the as- 
sociation than as of two years be- 
fore; a similar number were uncer- 
tain. 

General Effects of the Program 

The program caused no change in 
supply of local physicians. Three- 
fourths all member classes said 
service re' eived after joining the as- 
sociation was about the same as be- 
fore. The others thought service had 
improved. 

Two-thirds believed the program 
had changed health habits among 
members due to their feeling of free- 
dom to visit the doctor oftener and 
earlier after joining the association, 
an attitude expressed by 6 members 
out of 10. Changes most often named 
were : increased preventive treat- 
ment ; freedom to visit doctors often- 
er either for treatment or health 
check-ups; less delayed treatment; 
increased hospital care ; and in- 
creased health interest. The program 
also helped to clear up an accumula- 
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tion of medical needs among member 
families. Only one-twelfth thought no 
change had occurred; the remaining 
one-fourth were undecided. 

Sociological Appraisal of the 
Program 
Area Covered 

Basing the program area on local 
medical areas regardless of county 
boundaries built the program around 
local doctors and perhaps over-sig- 
nalized their central position in it. 
The medical area, however, seemed 
to local people the unit best adapted 
for expansion to include, or for con- 
tracting with, metropolitan medical 
service agencies. Program failure to 
retain the Shamrock medical area, or 
to expand to neighboring medical 
areas through growing accessions of 
physicians to the program was 
thought by some to be related to the 
practice of obtaining unanimous par- 
ticipation by physicians in each medi- 
cal center before accepting participa- 
tion by any practitioner there; and 
to the extremely personal, rather 
than impersonal, approach to physi- 
cians which was inherent in the use 
of small rural medical area units. 
Had it been possible for any individ- 
ual doctor to have accepted program- 
participation on a fee-for-service 
basis, several out-of-county physi- 
cians might have cooperated, thus 
broadening the program-base. 

The program was to some extent a 
unifying factor in the life of the area 
and would have been more unifying 
had nonfarm people been admitted 
to membership on the same basis as 
farm families were. Differences of 


opinion among physicians resulting 
in withdrawal of the Shamrock doc- 
tors created a divisive situation 
which possibly retarded growth of 
greater unity between the two medi- 
cal, and social, areas. 

Services and Facilities 

Wheeler physicians expanded their 
hospital and equipment in prepara- 
tion for the program. Service-quali- 
ty was said to be unchanged. The 
program did not greatly expand use 
of specialist and clinic facilities in 
the general region due to the few re- 
ferrals made. Some expected that bet- 
ter access to specialists and clinical 
facilities would follow expansion of 
program-area, or of agency-participa- 
tion, to a metropolitan medical region 
basis. 

Still unsettled were problems of 
how to develop and integrate support- 
ing health agencies not present in 
the county, e.g., public health organi- 
zation including nursing and pre- 
ventive services such as vaccinations. 
Regular health examinations had not 
been instituted although most people 
hoped everybody could have frequent 
and thorough health check-ups fully 
utilizing diagnostic science. 

Adaptability of Capitation Payment Plans 

to Small Rural Units 

The capitation plan which was 
largely equivalent to a salary ar- 
rangement emphasized group pay- 
ment principles but was perhaps less 
satisfactory where physicians prac- 
ticed separately than where several 
physicians including specialists were 
associated in a partnership, thus giv- 
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ing members choice of any physician 
in the group. 

Since access to specialists was 
available to association members only 
upon written referral by their desig- 
nated physician, greater freedom 
would have been offered in a small 
program such as Wheeler's by the 
fee-for-service plan. A few members 
pointed out that any restriction on 
access to facilities enhanced older 
concepts or practices in rural health 
care, and diminished any competi- 
tion between rural and urban service- 
levels without guaranteeing members 
that local service facilities would 
match those of metropolitan health 
services. 


Program Structure as Related to Local 
Social Structure: Responsibility 

Local people felt that technical 
matters such as determining service- 
levels and negotiating service-costs, 
etc., should be left to technicians, and 
that local leaders should be responsi- 
ble for interpreting the program to 
local people, for adapting the pro- 
gram to local conditions, and for gen- 
erally supervising program opera- 
tions. They believed certain local re- 
sponsibilities demanded in the pro- 
gram assumed conditions of older 
rural leadership and interaction 
whereas local trends were toward im- 
personal structures and reliance on 
expert-managers. 


Prepayment Medical Care In Nevada County, 
Arkansas 

By Theo L. Vaughan and Herbert Pryoirf 

ABSTRACT 

Farmers in Nevada County, Arkansas, organized their own cooperative 
health association in 1942 in an effort to provide themselves with essential 
medical care at a price which they could afford to pay. The program was one 
of seven sponsored and partly financed by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to determine feasible means of extending medical care in rural areas. Herein 
is a report on operations of the Nevada association during the 1942-48 and 
1943-44 fiscal years. 

Prepayment of membership fees coupled with grants-in-aid went far in 
eliminating the economic barrier to medical services. Even then, however, all 
groups did not take full advantage of services. County residents — ^members, 
non-members, and professional personnel — were overwhelmingly favorable to 
the program. Conclusions pertaining to strong and weak points of the health 
service, however, reveal that the Nevada plan is a step toward, but not a 
complete answer for, adequate medical care for rural people. 

RESUMEN 

Lob agricultores de Nevada County en Arkansas organizaron su propia aso- 
ciacidn cooperativa de salud en 1942 para proveerse del cuidado medico esencial 
a un precio que pudieran pagar. Este programa f u6 uno de los siete promovidoa 
y en parte pagados por el Department© de Agricultura Federal para determinar 
la posibilidad de extender el cuidado medico a territorios rurales. He aqui un 
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informe de las operaciones de la asoeiaddn de Nevada durante loa afioa fiscales 
1942-43 y 1943-44. 

El page por adelantado de la cuota de ingreso junto con donaciones de ayuda 
eliminaron en gran parte la dificultad economica para utilizar los aervidos m4- 
dicos. Adn asi, sin embargo, no todos los grupos pudieron servirse de todas las 
ventajas. Los residentes dd distrito — ^los sodos, los que no eran socios y el 
personal profesional — todos estaban completamente en favor del programa. Las 
conclusiones acerca de las ventajas y desventajas del servido de salud, sin em- 
bargo, muestran que el plan de Nevada es s61o un paso y no la soluddn final en 
el cuidado mddico adecuado para la poblacidn rural. 


Back in 1941 the Secretary of 
Agriculture requested State Land 
Use Planning Committees to make 
recommendations to him relative to 
ways and means of assisting farmers 
to meet the impacts of war. Better 
rural health programs were advocat- 
ed by the Arkansas committee^ and 
likewise by all other state committees 
submitting reports.^ 

Responding to this widespread de- 
mand for better rural health, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture of- 
fered grants-in-aid for conducting a 
limited number of experimental rural 
health programs on a county basis. 
Such experiments were to be designed 
and records so maintained as to pro- 
vide objective data which would be 
of value in expanding rural health 
services and facilities throughout the 
nation. Subsequently seven programs 
were started in 1942, including the 
Nevada County Rural Health Serv- 
ices Association, Inc.” Recorded here- 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Dept, of Agriculture. 

' Arkansas State Land Use Planning 
Committee, An Agricultural Program for 
Arkattoaa, June, 1941, pp. 36-39. 

* Interbureau Coordinating Committee, A 
Po9t-War Program, V, S. D. A. Experi- 
mental Rural Health Program, March, 1941, 

p. 1. 

* Experimental rural health programs or- 

g anised in 1942 on a countv basis included: 

lass County, Texas; Hamilton County, Ne- 
braska; Nevada County* Arkansas; Newton 


with are some observations iiertain- 
ing to the Nevada County experiment 
during its first two years of opera- 
tion, September 15, 1942-September 
14, 1944. 

Nevada County 

Nevada County is located in the 
Coastal Plains of southwestern Ark- 
ansas. Farming, mostly on a subsis- 
tence or near subsistence basis, is the 
principal industry. Cotton is the main 
cash crop. Gross income per farm for 
products sold, traded, or used at home 
during 1939 was $655.00. Obviously, 
such modest farm income is not suf- 
ficient to provide adequate medical 
care and other necessities. The rural 
level of living index for 1940 was 78, 
compared to 75 for Arkansas and 100 
for the United States.* 

Total population of the county in 
1940 was 19,868, 63.0 per cent white 
and 37.0 per cent Negro. Rural-farm 
population was 13,795, 61.3 per cent 
white and 38.7 per cent Negro. There 
were 2,492 farm operators in the 


County, Mississippi ; Taos County, New 
Mexico; Walton County. Georm; and 
Wheeler County, Texas. All but namilton 
County, Nebraska, were in operation in 
1946. 

* Margaret Jarman Hag(^, Rural Level 
of Living Indexee for Countiee of the United 
States, 1940, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., October, 1948. 
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county, 47.2 per cent of whom were 
owners and 52.8 per cent tenants. 

The county, covering an area of 
616 square miles, is served by gravel 
and unimproved roads. One stretch of 
pavement, U. S. Highway 67, crosses 
the northwest section of the county. 
The county seat of Prescott, 1940 
population of 3,177, located in the 
northwest part of the county, is one 
of two incorporated towns and the 
only urban center in the county. 

Medical Facilities and Services 
Within County 

There were 19 general practition- 
ers in Nevada County in 1941, one 
physician per 1,046 population. War 
took its toll of doctors until by fall 
of 1944, 6 had gone into the armed 
forces. In addition, 4 had moved out 
of the county and 3 had died. Thus 
the number was reduced to 7 — 6 white 
and 1 Negro — a ratio of 1 physician 
per 2,296 estimated population. Five 
of the doctors were more than 60 
years of age, 6 were concentrated in 
the northern section of the county, 
and 1 devoted a large share of time 
to surgery. 

One eye-ear-nose-throat specialist 
and two dentists who were in the 
county in 1941 were likewise there in 
1944. One of the dentists, however, 
had just returned to the county after 
an absence of nearly two years. 

The only hospital in the county, 
privately owned and operated, con- 
tained 25 beds — 21 rooms with single 
beds for white patients and 2 rooms 
with 2 beds each for Negro patients. 

Midwifery, although declining, was 
still common practice. Thirty-six mid- 


wives — 35 Negro and 1 white — ^were 
registered with the county nurse in 
November, 1944. 

With respect to public health serv- 
ices, the county was part of a three- 
county district. The district office in 
an adjoining county ordinarily was 
staffed by physician (position vacant 
in 1944), sanitarian, and clerk. There 
was, however, a full time public 
health nurse located in Nevada Coun- 
ty. 

There were three drug stores in 
the county in 1944 as before the 
war, all located in the county seat. In 
addition, two physicians in small vil- 
lages compounded and dispersed 
some drugs. 

Obviously, the rural health experi- 
ment was conducted during a time 
when available services and facilities 
were hard pressed to meet the de- 
mand for medical care. 

Highlights of Program 

Implicit in the Nevada County ex- 
periment are three assumptions : 

1. Technical aspects of medicine 
should be left to physicians, 
but organization for bringing 
medical services and patients 
together in a mutually satis- 
factory manner should be di- 
rected by laymen. 

2. Farm families within the 
county could receive much bet- 
ter medical care than they do 
at present if they could and 
would take full advantage of 

. available health services and 
facilities. 

3. Reduction of the economic 
barrier is the most effective 
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approach in getting farm peo- 
ple to take greater advantage 
of available health services 
and facilities. 

Organization Structure — Acting on 
the assumption that laymen should 
perfect social machinery for bring- 
ing patients and medical services to- 
gether, farmers organized the Neva- 
da County Rural Health Services, 
Inc., and chartered the organization 
with the State of Arkansas as a non- 
stock cooperative. The purpose of the 
association was to provide members 
and their families medical care, hos- 
pitalization, drugs, nursing, and 
kindred services at a price they could 
afford to pay. 

A board of directors composed of 
five member farmers, one elected 
from each of five districts in the 
county, directs the affairs of the as- 
sociation. Board members elect from 
their number a president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary-treasurer, all of 
whom serve without compensation. 
The board likewise selects a full-time 
paid manager who is responsible for 
conducting association business from 
day to day. The manager in turn se- 
lects a clerk-stenographer subject to 
approval by the board. Each profes- 
sional group — physicians, dentists, 
druggists'^ — appoints a committee to 
review and approve bills and to han- 
dle professional matters such as 
standards of service. 

Services Provided — Services of- 
fered to association members and 
their families, according to agree- 
ments with professional groups, in- 

* Drugs were not included second year. 


eluded general practitioner care, 
major surgery and specialist care, 
hospitalization, and dentistry. All 
prescribed drugs were paid for by 
the association during the first five 
months, whereas one-half of drug 
bills were paid for the remainder of 
the first fiscal year, and drugs were 
discontinued altogether the second 
year. 

General practitioner care included 
home, office, and hospital calls, along 
with obstetrics and minor surgery. 
Major surgery and specialist care 
were available to member patients 
upon referral by the attending phy- 
sician. Most surgery was done by a 
local physician who likewise did gen- 
eral practice. 

Hospitalization included services 
usually provided by hospitals, such 
as room, food, operating room, anaes- 
thetic, X-ray, and nursing service, for 
a maximum of fourteen days per 
year. Obstetrical cases were hospital- 
ized only upon advice of attending 
physician, and for not more than 
five days. Such advice was relatively 
frequent, however, in view of the 
wartime shortage of doctors. 

Dental services covered such mini- 
mum essentials as extractions, relief 
from pain, treatment of infection, 
fillings, and X-rays usually provided 
by the dentist. 

Preventive care received very little 
attention during the first two years, 
although the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture had stressed the impor- 
tance of this phase of the program. 

Membership Fees — ^The economic 
barrier to better medical care was 
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greatly reduced, but not eliminated, 
by substantial grants to the associa- 
tion from the U. S. Government 
through the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Such grants made it 
possible to arrive at a family mem- 
bership fee formula based essential- 
ly on ability to pay. For the 1942-43 
fiscal year, each family paid six per 
cent of net cash family income for 
1941, except no family paid less than 
$5 and none more than $54. Minimum 
fee for the second year was raised to 
$12 and the maximum lowered to $48. 
Any difference between amount paid 
by a family and cost per family of 
operating program was made up from 
grant funds. 

Health Service in Action 

Membership Coverage— The initial 
membership campaign was channeled 
through white and Negro neighbor- 
hood and community leaders. These 
voluntary workers had been appoint- 
ed by the Agricultural Extension 
Service to assist with all programs 
pertaining to agriculture. Meetings 
were held throughout the county, 
leaflets distributed, and letters writ- 
ten. At the request of doctors, only 
limited newspaper publicity was giv- 
en to the program. 

Membership the first year included 
1,487 families and 6,360 persons, 
compared with 1,179 families and 
4,660 persons the second year. De- 
spite nominal membership fees made 
possible through Government grants, 
only about 6 out of 10 eligible per- 
sons were covered the first year and 
about 4 out of 10 the second (table 
I). Both the percentage of eligible 


Negroes and the percentage of eligible 
people from the southern section of 
the county were reduced markedly 
the second year. Whereas tenants 
comprised 66 per cent of farm opera- 
tors included in the membership the 
first year, they comprised only 41 per 
cent the second. 

TABLE I. Estimated Rural-Farm Popu- 
lation, AND Per Cent op Population 
Who Were Members op Nevada County 
Rural Health Service, by Race and by 
Section op County, 1942-43 and 1943-44. 


Item 

Rural-farm 

Population* 

Per cent membera 
of Health Service 


1942-48 

1948-44 

1942-48 

1948-44 

Section of County 
North 3,375 

Central 2,740 

South 5,307 

3,297 

2,677 

5,186 

43.0 

50.0 

66.0 

51.0 

51.0 

31.0 

Race 

White 

N^ro 

Total 

7,000 

4,422 

11,422 

6,839 

4,321 

11,160 

59.0 

50.0 

56.0 

49.0 

30.0 

42.0 


*1940 U. S. Census figures adjusted ac- 
cording to regristration for War Ration 
Books, assuming uniform reduction by race 
and by section of county. 

Reduction in membership the sec- 
ond year, especially among Negroes, 
might be accounted for as follows : 

1. Increase from $5 to $12 in mini- 
mum membership fee. 

2. No drugs supplied second year. 

8. Curtailment of home calls as re- 
sult of doctor shortage. 

4. Failure of association to conduct 
strong educational campaign. 

6. Lack of vigorous membership 
campaign the second year. 

All of the foregoing factors apply 
especially to the southern section of 
the 'county, which has a relatively 
heavy Negro population and is farth- 
est away from Prescott, county seat 
and medical care center. 
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Utilization of Services — ^An objec- 
tive comparison of medical care re- 
ceived by members before and after 
they joined the association was not 
possible, since records were not avail- 
able prior to the inception of the 
program. Four out of ten members, 
however, said their familes were re- 
ceiving better medical care through 
the Health Service than they obtained 
before joining the association. None 
said his family was receiving poorer 
care than formerly. 

Participating physicians and den- 
tists without exception stated that a 
substantial proportion of members 
were getting better medical attention 
than ever before. ‘Teople in the 
Health Service,” said one doctor, typ- 
ical of others, ‘‘are becoming increas- 
ingly health conscious. They come to 
the doctor earlier than previously, 
thus making early diagnosis possible. 
They likewise rely on their physicians 
more and on home remedies less. 
Many people who have been ill for 
years from chronic ailments such as 
hernia, hemorrhoids, and injuries at 
childbirth have had those conditions 
cleared up.” Improvement in dental 
care was even more pronounced, ac- 
cording to reports from dentists. 

Rates of service, however, varied 
according to social distance between 
groups and geographical distance of 
members from medical care services. 
For example, rate of practitioner 
care for members and their families 
in the southern section of the county, 
farthest away from Prescott, center 
of medical services and facilities, was 
lower than the rate for members in 


the central and northern sections 
(table II). Similarly, rate of practi- 
tioner care for Negroes was decidedly 
lower than for whites. 

TABLE II. Rate of General Practitionbr 
Calls Per 1,000 Persons for 460 Per- 
sons Included in 118 Sample Families, 
Nevada County, Arkansas, Rural 
Health Service, by Type of Call, by 
Section of County, and by Race, 1943-44 
Fiscal Year. 


Item 

General Practitioner CallB 

Office 

Home 

Total 

Nevada County 2,574 

Section of county 

367 

3,074 

North 

2,449 

521 

3,108 

Central 

3,267 

384 

3,849 

South 

2,027 

177 

2,265 

Race 

White 

3,401 

445 

4,050 

Negro 

1,037 

224 

1,261 


Source: Health Service records. 


Relatively low rates of service for 
members in the southern section of 
the county indicates a weakness of 
an administrative unit covering only 
one county. People in the southern 
section were closer to other medical 
centers, likewise their accustomed 
trading places, than to Prescott. 
There is every reason to believe, 
therefore, that these people would 
have obtained better medical care if 
adjoining counties had been included 
in the program. 

While there was no evidence of un- 
usual discrimination against Negro 
members, facilities and services, as 
in other southern communities, were 
not available to them on quite the 
same basis as for whites. It appeared, 
however, as if culture was the chief 
contributing factor to relatively low 
rates of service for Negroes. They 
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had not been accustomed to calling 
or going to see a physician except as 
a last resort. Instead, they relied on 
patent medicines, herbs, and charms. 
Removal of the economic barrier, 
therefore, was not sufficient to cause 
Negroes immediately to take full ad- 
vantage of medical care to which they 
were entitled. Much educational work 
will need to be done in order to 
change deep-rooted habits of depend- 
ence upon folk medicine. 

Despite low rates of service for 
Negroes generally, marked improve- 


every indication that it did play an 
important part. 

Finances — Cost of operating the 
program was $72,344.66 during the 
1942-43 fiscal year and $66,579.26 the 
next. Of these amounts, membership 
fees accounted for $11,336, 16.7 
per cent the first year, and $21,604.00, 
38.0 per cent, the second. Source of 
additional funds used to equalize 
costs was, of course, U. S. Govern- 
ment grants. 

Operating cost averaged $50.33 per 
family the first fiscal year, $7.90 of 


TABLE III. Per Cent of Babies Born to Mothers in Nevada County Rural Health 
Service Before They Joined the Association’, and During 1943-44“, by Attend- 
ant, BY Place of Delivery, and by Race. 



White 



Negro 

White and Negro 

Item 

Before 

joining 1943-44 

Before 

joining 

1943-44 

Before 

joining 

1943-44 

Attendant 

Physician 

90.4 

100.0 

28.0 

77.3 

68.2 

94.1 

Midwife 

9.6 

0.0 

72.0 

22.7 

31.8 

5.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Place of delivery 

Home 98.1 

46.0 

97.1 

77. ' 

97.8 

54.1 

Hospital 

1.9 

64.0 

2.9 

22.7 

2.2 

45.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O" 

100.0 


Includes 581 babies born to mothers in 10 per cent sample before they joined Health Service. 
* Includes 86 babies born during 1948-44 to all mothers in Health Service. 


ment was evident in the care of ob- 
stetrical cases. About 8 out of 10 
babies born to member Negro moth- 
ers during 1943-44 were attended by 
physicians, compared to about 3 out 
of 10 cases before mothers joined the 
association (table III). Increase in 
the proportion of white maternal 
cases hospitalized was likewise no- 
ticeable. While all improvement in 
maternal care should not be attribut- 
ed to the Health Service, there is 


which came from family membership 
fees; and $47.99 per family the sec- 
ond, with $18.26 from family mem- 
bership fees. 

Professional groups participating 
in the program agreed to an alloca- 
tion of funds per family as indicated 
in the budget column, table IV. Funds 
for * separate services were divided 
into 12 equal parts, and one part 
made available for payment of bills 
each month. Bills were submitted on 
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a fee>for-service basis as in private 
practice. Where amount of bills was 
greater than amount of available 
funds for a given service any one 
month, bills were paid according to 
a percentage relationship correspond- 
ing to that of amount of funds allo- 


practitioner care was low compared 
to bills submitted on a fee-for-service 
basis both the first and second years 
(table IV). Funds for the services 
were supplemented, however, from 
unexpended balances allocated to oth- 
er services, thus making final rates 


TABLE IV. Avmuoii Amount of Budgbt, Biixb, and Payment pee Family and Pee 
Cent of Amount Billed Paid, Nevada County Bubal Health Sebvicb, 1942-48 
AND 1948-44. 


Payment 


Item 

Budget 

Bills 

Amount 

Per cent of 
amount billed 

General practitioner 

1942- 48 

1943- 44 

$16.00 

16.00 

$21.96 

26.16 

$19.61 

24.06 

89.8 

91.9 

Surgeon-specialist 

1942-48 

1948-44 

6.00 

6.00 

6.96 

7.10 

6.60 

6.77 

94.9 

96.4 

Hospitalization 

1942-48 

1948-44 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.67 

9.00 

8.67 

100.0 

100.0 

Dentistry 

1942- 48 

1943- 44 

7.00 

7.00 

6.81 

6.60 

6.81 

6.60 

100.0 

100.0 

Administration 

1942-48 

1948-44 

3.00 

8.00 

2.77 

8.00 

2.77 

3.00 

100.0 

100,0 

Drugs 

1942-48 

1948-44 

7.00 

t 

6.68 

6.63 

100.0 

Nurse" 

1942-48 

1948-44 

2.60 

• 

0.41 

0.41 

100.0 

Contingent 

1942-43 

1948-44 

2.60 

0.00 




Total 

1942-43 

1948-44 

$64.00 

$42.00 

$58.08 

$50.43 

$50.88 

$47.99 

94.9 

96.2 


* Service ndt provided durins 1948-44. 

^ Nuree employed only from Februnry 10. 1948, to June 80, 1948. 
„ Source: Hemlth Service recorde. 


cated to amount of bills submitted for of payment fairly high. Expenditures 
the month. Unpaid balances were car- for practitioner care, as would be ex- 
ried forward and additional payments pected, were much greater than for 
made every six months in case any any other service, 
surplus funds were accumulated. Since payments on drug bills ran 

The amount budgeted for general only 66 per cent during the first 
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mitrt Baoh Dollar Want 


19a«4S 194S-44 



89.0 ^ 

1 

General Praetltioner 

1 

60.1 / 

17,9 

2 

Hospitalisation 

2 

17.6 

13a 

3 

Surgeon Specialist 

3 

14.1 

12.6 

4 

Dentistry 

4 

11.7 

5«5 

6 

Administration 

5 

6.3 

11.2 

6 

Drugs 

6 

0.0 

0>8 

7 

Nurse 

7 

0.0 

100.0 ^ 


Total 


100.0 ^ 


Bourati Haalth Sarriot raoorda* 


three and one-half months, druggists 
notified the association that they 
could not continue on such a basis. 
During an interim of about six weeks 
when few drugs were supplied, an 
arrangement was worked out for the 
remaining seven months of the fiscal 
year whereby one-half of drug bills 
were paid by the Health Service and 
one-half by members. Drugs were 
discontinued the second year, not be- 
cause druggists were unwilling to con- 
tinue on a fifty-fifty basis, but be- 
cause it appeared as if the budget was 
insufficient to include medicines. 


Local Opinion Regarding Experi- 
ment — Sentiment in Nevada County 
was overwhelmingly favorable to the 
health program. All participating 
physicians, dentists, and druggists^^ 
expressed approval of the plan. Al- 
though 60 per cent of 1943-44 mem- 
bers, 39 per cent of former members, 
and 36 per cent of never members 
were somewhat vague as to the pur- 
pose of the Health Service, most of 
them nonetheless liked the plan — 
perhaps because of what it had meant 
to their families (table V) . 

^ Participated first year only. 
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TABLE V. Per Gent of Members, Former 
Members, and Never Members of Ne- 
vada County Rural Health Service 
Who Considered Program A Good Thing 
FOR Their Families, Community, and 
County, November and December, 1944. 


Opinion Relative to 
Health Service 

Members 

N=118 

Former 

Members 

N=61 

Never 

Members 

N=152 

Good thing for: 
His family 

97.5 

80.4 

80.3 

His community 

99.2 

96.1 

91.4 

Nevada County 99.2 

90.2 

90.8 


Farmers who did not consider the 
program a good thing for their fami- 
lies usually had few dependents and 
felt it was to their advantage to pay 
doctor bills on a fee-for-service basis 
and thus take a chance on the cost 
of medical care. 

Many farmers did not think of the 
program as fully available to all peo- 
ple within the county engaged in agri- 
culture. They looked upon it as a type 
of relief — for low income people only. 
This attitude, along with widespread 
lack of knowledge pertaining to the 
purpose of the association, reflected 
a weakness in the educational aspects 
of the program. There was little re- 
sentment of government assistance, 
however, even among members who 
clearly understood that all farm fami- 
lies, regardless of status, were eligible 
for membership. Some spoke of the 
grant as- a sort of equalization fee, 
corresponding to state or federal aid 
tor roads or education. 

Method of determining member- 
ship fees was a troublesome aspect of 
the program. Only one-half the 
members were satisfied with the pres- 
ent method of basing fees on family 
income only. About 1 out of 10 


thought that fees should be the same 
for every family, and about 4 out of 
10 thought that fees should be based 
on income but increased with size of 
family. These points of view obvious- 
ly are not in keeping with the ability- 
to-pay principle. 

Additional services which should be 
provided by the association according 
to specified percentages of second 
year members were as follows : drugs, 
20 per cent; specialists^*, 5 i)er cent; 
refractions and glasses, 3 per cent; 
false teeth, 1 per cent. Many mem- 
bers likewise looked forward to a 
time following the war when addi- 
tional physicians would return to the 
county, thus making it easier to ob- 
tain or see a doctor. 

Favorable and Unfavorable Features 
of Nevada Plan 

Out of the Nevada County experi- 
ment has come some positive and 
some negative lessons with respect to 
providing rural people essential medi- 
cal care within their financial means. 
Outstanding among both the favor- 
able and the unfavorable features as 
revealed thus far are the following: 

Favorable Features 

1. Recognition of insurance prin- 
ciple by providing for medical 
care on a group basis. 

2. Prepayment of medical care 
services by member families 
in keeping with financial abili- 
ty. 

3. Equalization fund from Fed- 
eral Government to make up 

“Probably meant without referral from 
family physician, since spedalists were 
available on a referral basis. 
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difference between amount 
collected from membership 
fees and total cost of program. 

4. Membership open to all farm 
people in county regardless of 
race, creed, or financial cir- 
cumstances, and not merely to 
one segment of the rural popu- 
lation such as members of one 
organization or group. 

5. Health association democrati- 
cally controlled and adminis- 
tered by local people. Recog- 
nizing a difference between 
technical and social aspects of 
medicine, farmers took the 
lead in perfecting an organi- 
zation for bringing physicians 
and laymen together in a 
mutually satisfactory manner. 

6. All matters pertaining to tech- 
nical aspects of medicine left 
entirely to medical profes- 
sion. 

7. Members have free choice of 
participating physicians, den- 
tists, hospitals, and druggists. 
Similarly, professional people 
are equally free to accept or 
reject patients as in private 
practice. 

Unfavorable Features 

1. Available medical care did not 
include a comprehensive pro- 
gram of preventive, diagnos- 
tic, and therapeutic services. 

2. Acute wartime shortage of 
medical personnel. 

3. No effective method of im- 
proving quality of care had 
been worked out. 

4. Lack of educational program 
designed not only to assist 


people in acquiring sound 
health habits and attitudes, 
but likewise in helping them 
to understand and appreciate 
purpose and function of their 
Health Service. 

5. Program limited to farm peo- 
ple in contrast to including 
the total population — rural 
and urban. 

6. Coverage of farm people, es- 
pecially Negroes and families 
in southern section of county, 
was not comprehensive. 

7. Confining program to one 
county limited scope and 
quality of medical services, 
made it difficult for farmers 
in remote sections of county to 
obtain medical care, and kept 
administrative costs at a fair- 
ly high level. 

8. Selection of risks was unfav- 
orable. Membership was lim- 
ited to farm people, with a 
high proportion of low-income 
families, and there were no 
limitations of membership re- 
lative to medical history. In 
addition, there was a dispro- 
portionate number of children 
and old people in program 
during the war years when 
many vigorous young people 
were in armed service or else 
away at war plants. 

The Nevada plan is thus by no 
means a complete answer to the 
query: How can essential medical 
care be effectively provided for all 
farm people? The expeirment, how- 
ever, has provided some signposts 
along the way. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

A WARTIME BACK-TO-IiAND MOVEMENT OF OLD AGE GROUPS* 


In recent years there has been a growing 
interest in the process of ageing and in the 
problems and characteristics of the older 
person.! Such an interest may be prompted 
by the fact that the population in the United 
States is maturing rapidly and that in com- 
ing years old people Will play a part of 
increasing importance.^ The role and status 
of old persons vary with the definitions sup- 
plied by custom and cultural norms and the 
statement of them varies also with research 
purposes. Deterioration of mental and 
physical abilities and skills is commonly 
considered the more significant aspects of 
old age. Sometimes the term old age is 
only a statistical distinction, as designating 
anybody over 66 years. A vivid illustration 
of a customary definition is found in the 
Irish countryside where a “boy” in farm 
work and rural vocabulary may be a single 
man 45 or even 60 years old and where 
“old men” are all farm fathers with com- 
plete families.B A common pre-war con- 
ception of industrial old age was “too old 
to work at 46,” an idea which may again 


• The authors are indebted to Walter C. 
McKain, Jr., of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, for suggesting and implementing 
the study. 

• George Lawton, Editor, New GoaU for 

Old Age (Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1943) ; E. V. Cowdry, Editor, Problems of 
Ageing (Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 
Md., 2nd ed., rev. 1942) ; Symi>osium in 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , vol. 
10, 1940. ' 

‘L. I. Dublin, “Statistical and Social Im- 
pMcations in the Problem of our Ageing 
Population,” Medical Problems of Ola Age 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1941); National Resources Com- 
mittee, Problems of a Changing Population 
^ Washington, D. C., 1938), p. 26 and pp. 

• Conrad Arensbera, The Irish Country- 
man, Chap. IV (New York) ; The Macmillan 
Company, 1987). 


affect many with the end of war produc- 
tion.4 Retirement appears to be considered 
popularly as the doorway to the role and 
status of the old person. Depending upon 
the cultural and economic valuations ap- 
plied to them and upon the condition of 
their physiological age, many people from 
46 years on face a confusing and bewilder- 
ing situation ranging from economic dis- 
placement to institutionalization. 

Recognition of the importance of the 
older age groups and efforts to deal with 
some of the problems are found in the 
social security program, in various types 
of institutions and homes,, and in new de- 
velopments of group living such as the 
Millville Colony in New Jersey and the Fort 
Green Houses in Brooklyn. In addition to 
such formal and institutionalized efforts 
there has been a back-to-land movement, a 
rural settlement by the middle aged and 
older persons.i^ For older people such a 
move to the land is essentially a matter of 
retirement. For the middleaged group the 
main problem centers upon getting a liv- 
ing. In this instance a back-to-land move- 
ment is linked with a drive for security. 
Such settlement was especially noticeable 
during the last depression when people 
moved to cutover and foothill areas, but it 
is somewhat surprising when such move- 
ment takes place during the prosperity boom 
of a war period. 

There are areas in the Pacific Coast 
states, as for example, the southern coastal 
section of Santa Barbara County and vari- 
ous sections of Santa Cruz County, Cali- 


^ Michael Wermel and Selma Gelbaum, 
“Work and Retirement in Old Age,” Amsri- 
can Journal of Sociology, July, 1946, pp. 
16-21. 

^Social CharacterisHes of ParUtims 
Farmers in WashingtoTi, Washington A^- 
cultural Experiment Station B^etin No. 
380, Pullman: July, 1989. 
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fomia» and Grants Pass in southern Ore- 
i:on, where older people have migrated and 
retired upon a small ranch or rural resi- 
dence. Many of these people are fairly 
wealthy, but the less wealthy have also 
established themselves upon the land, even 
those who receive their income from old 
age pensions. It thus appears that through 
their own means or with public aid, older 
people are able to create a satisfying social 
role and maintain a sense of dignity and 
worth. This situation was examined in 
Butte County, California, where a sort of 
grass-roots retirement and back-to-land 
movement is apparently taking place. While 
this may not be the pattern of the future, 
it is a suggestion of what a certain seg- 
ment of the population might do. Research 
in other regions might profitably determine 
the extent and ramifications of such a trend. 

In 1940, persons over 64 years of age 
were 10 per cent of the population of Butte 
County as compared to 8 per cent for Cali- 
fornia, 7 per cent for the Sacramento Val- 
ley, and 6 per cent for the San Joaquin 
Valley. The age group between 45 and 64 
years was about the same as the State’s 
23 per cent of the population. Net migra- 
tion into the county between 1930-40 indi- 
cated that the number and proportion of 
elderly residents was growing. Thus, of 
7,300 in-migrants 37 per cent were males 
and 29 per cent were females between the 
ages 45 and over as compared to 20 per 
cent and 22 per cent for California. There 
were, furthermore, more old-age pensioners 
than in any other part of the State, both 
in proportion to the total population and 
in relation to potential clients. They com- 
posed 4.8 per cent of the civilian population 
in November, 1943, and 48 per cent of the 
age group 65 and over in 1940. A large 
number of these people are living in the 
foothill area of the county, and even during 
the war years people continued to move 
into this part of the county. These state- 
ments may give the impression that the 
county is turning into an old people’s home, 
which is far from true. It does appear, how- 
ever, that many people in the middle ages 
who may be economically displaced, and 


many older people are concentrating in cer- 
tain areas of the county. 

Rapid settlement is suggested by a high 
rate of turnover of rural land in the foot- 
hill area. Of 430 tracts 60 per cent changed 
hands between 1935 and 1946. From 1935 
to 1940 there was a 30 per cent turnover 
which increased to 44 per cent between 
1940 and 1945. The turnover involved the 
sale of raw lands rather than the sale of 
occupied units and was primarily the result 
of splitting up large landholdings and the 
sale of scattered tracts formerly in the 
hands of one landowner. Thus the number 
of owners of these 430 tracts increased 
from 294 in 1935 to 346 in 1945. The rate 
of turnover varied in different sections of 
the foothills, as did the type of settler. 

Of these areas, the most unique is called 
Paradise, a community sprawling over sev- 
eral miles of country roads and highly pub- 
licized as an ideal rural residential area. 
^^Califomia at its best. Just enough altitude 
to be healthful, low enough to be comfort- 
able in winter, spring, summer, and fall. 
A land of delightful scenic beauty, piney 
forests and beautiful orchards and garden 
lands.’'" The rate of turnover was highest 
of four areas studied, with 39 per cent of 
the tracts changing ownership between 1935 
and 1940 and 62 per cent between 1940 
and 1945. The size of tracts in 1945 was 
small, with 54 per cent under live acres 
and 82 per cent under ten acres. Such small 
holdings characterize in part the process 
of rurbanization, but in this instance the 
development did not take place near a large 
city or even within a metropolitan area. 

Talking with local residents, one finds that 
most of them have been in the community 
area a few weeks or perhaps a couple of 
years. Many are in their sixties and a few 
are in their late forties. Most of them have 
come from other parts of California, en- 
couraged primarily by friends and relatives. 
In this way generation is a selective factor. 
Mahy came to Paradise because of their 


* The Land of Pa/radue, Undated circular, 
published by Paradise and the Allied Coni- 
munities Chamber of Commerce. 
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health, others because of their age, some 
because of retirement. The general picture 
is one of elderly couples, mostly with a 
nonfarm background, building up a small 
country place. The majority of newcomers 
do not expect to make their livelihood from 
the land. Many will depend upon accumu- 
lated savings and investments and upon 
pensions of various sorts, either private or 
public. There will be some supplemental 
income through a garden, chickens, and 
perhaps a couple of milk goats. Some of the 
younger newcomers expect to farm part- 
time and a few hope to become full-fledged 
farmers. 

Paradise is a community composed pre- 
dominantly of part-time farms and rural 
residences, but its organization and activi- 
ties are urban. There are over thirty spe- 
cial-interest groups, covering all ages from 
Boy Scouts to Townsend clubs, Spanish 
War Veterans to American Legion and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Masons to Grange, 
Junior Woman’s Improvement Club to Par- 
ent-Teachers Association. The very names 
of these organizations reflect the age com- 
position of the community where people 
associate as members of groups and because 
of like interests rather than as neighbors. 
Given financial means and independence, 
older people have come together and cre- 
ated a community of their own, liking. This 
represents a novel situation in terms of age 
structure and community organization, and 
it is an interesting instance of a noninsti- 
tutional, informal development. 

South of Paradise lies the Oroville- Wyan- 
dotte area, less advertised and more of an 
agricultural section. In this region there 
arc prosperous - looking, high producing 
farms and also many ill-kept, submarginal 
farms. Pai^-time farms and rural resi- 
dences are less numerous. The climate is 
generally mild, though some think the sum- 
mers are extremely hot. Of the tracts ex- 
amined in the Oroville- Wyandotte area, 28 
per cent changed owners between 1936-40 
and 44 per cent between 1940-45, consider- 
ably less than in the Paradise area. The 
size of tracts also varied. Twenty-eight per 
cent were under five acres, 60 per cent 


under ten acres, and 19 per cent over fifty 
acres. This difference in size as compared 
with the Paradise area is significant, for 
it indicates that there will be greater reli- 
ance upon farming as a source of income. 
In fact, it was found after informal discus- 
sions with local residents that the new- 
comers were changing from their former 
occupations. While some were still engaged 
in nonfarm work, the majority hoped to 
become full-time farmers. Though friends 
and relatives, already established, encour- 
aged some to settle in the area, others were 
stimulated through literature or had trav- 
eled looking for a place. Most of them were 
below fifty and a few had older children. 
They had lived in the county on the whole 
a much shorter time than Paradise resi- 
dents. There is more of a back-to-land 
movement in this section, a security drive. 
Some had purchased old farms and a few 
were clearing land and building from the 
ground up. The city of Oroville dominates 
the area so that there is no corresponding 
locality sense or community feeling such 
as developed in Paradise. 

Yankee Hill and Berry Creek were two 
other areas examined. Both are comprised 
of a rough, broken terrain at an elevation 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet. Much of the 
area is in timber. Mining, lumbering, and 
livestock ranching are the principal occupa- 
tions. The first two furnish off-farm em- 
ployment for local residents and they have 
also drawn newcomers. The rate of turn- 
over is lower than in Paradise or Oroville- 
Wyandotte. Between 1936-40 the turnover 
of tracts in Yankee Hill was 27 per cent 
and in Berry Creek 31 per cent. The war- 
time turnover, 1940-46, was 27 per cent 
and 40 per cent respectively. Tracts were 
larger. Around Yankee Hill 3 per cent were 
under 10 acres but 60 per cent were be- 
tween 60-199 acres. In Berry Creek 7 per 
cent were under 10 acres, 62 per cent be- 
tween 60-199 acres, and 22 per cent over 
200 acres. Most of the settlers were below 
46 years and about one-half wanted to draw 
their income from farming or ranching. 
The majority were changing from nonfarm 
occupations. Friends and relatives played 
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TABLE I. Turnover of Rural Land in Pour Sampia Areas of the Foothiu. Region 
OF Butte County, California, 1936-46. 





Area 




Oroville- 

Wyandotte 

Paradiee 

Yankee 

Hill 

Berry 

Creek 

Total 

Tracts studied: 

Number 

180 

82 

62 

106 

430 

Per cent of all tracts in area 

20 

10 

60 

60 

21 

Per cent of tracts studied 
that changed ownership h<a 
follows: 

No change’ 

42 

18 

65 

42 

40 

1936-1940’ 

28 

39 

27 

31 

30 

1940-1946’ 

44 

62 

27 

40 

44 

Both 1935-40 and 1940-45 

14 

19 

9 

13 

14 

Both 1940-44 and 1944-46 

8 

14 

2 

1 

6 


^ The percentasea ahown total more than 100 to the extent that chanffea in ownerahip occurred on the 
aame tract in both perioda. 

Source: Butte County Aaaeaaor’n recorda. 


TABLE 11. Size of Tracts of Rural Land That Were Studied in Four Sample 
Areas of Butte County, California, 1946. 


Area 



Oroville- 

Wyandotte 

Paradise 

Yankee 

Hill 

Berry 

Creek 

Total 

Tracts studied, number 

180 

82 

62 

106 

430 

Median size, acres 

10 

5 

78 

140 

26 

Average size, acres 

36 

8 

176 

173 

85 

Per cent of tracts: 

Under 5 acres 

28 

54 

0 

6 

23 

6- 9 acres 

22 

28 

3 

2 

16 

10- 24 acres 

23 

10 

10 

6 

14 

26- 49 acres 

8 

7 

18 

14 

11 

60- 99 acres 

9 

1 

32 

16 

12 

100-199 acres 

6 

0 

18 

37 

14 

200-299 acres 

4 

0 

11 

4 

4 

300 and over acres 

0 

0 

8 

18 

6 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Source: Butte County Aaaeaaur’a recorda. 


an important role in encouraging settlement. 
Others knew the area from previous work 
experience or hunting and fishing trips. The 
farms are being extracted from the tim- 
bered hills. Though they are distant from 
the nearest town — Oroville — and dispersed 
among themselves, there appears to be 
more of a locality feeling, a certain amount 
of neighborliness and communication, than 
in the more populous Oroville-Wyandotte 
section. 


This back-to-land movement in the foot- 
hills of Butte County has begun to develop 
new neighborhoods and to create an unique 
community. Each area has drawn distinc- 
tive age groups. There is almost a genera- 
tion difference between the newcomers in 
Paradise and those in Yankee Hill and 
Berry Creek. Each group also has different 
intentions, the one completing a life cy<;le 
and the other wrestling with the problems 
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of livelihood and vocational readjustment. 
Friends and relatives were instrumental in 
drawing the newcomers to the county or 
from other parts of the county to the foot- 
hill areas. Thus prior social relations and 
kinship ties created a community of inter- 
est and action and a community with a 
strong basis for stable, if not richly varie- 
gated, social structure. If this type of rural 
settlement is economically questionable, it 
is still socially interesting. 

It is thus possible to envision in the 
country the development of old age colonies 
or communities, rural areas where the mid- 
dle-aged and old-aged have and can develop 
social groups and patterns of living con- 
sonant with their position in the life cycle. 


These would represent noninstitutionalised 
group arrangements, an unplanned crescive 
growth. The significance or the extent of 
such a development cannot be gauged at 
present, but it is an interesting adjustment 
among age groups to which the sociologist 
has given little attention. The rural sociolo- 
gist, however, has the opportunity to ex- 
amine the likelihood of such developments 
in the various regions of the nation and in 
this way he can make a material contri- 
bution to the adjustment problems of older 
people. 

H. Otto Dahlke and 

Harvey V. Stonecipher. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 


MEASURING UNMET NEEDS FOR MEDICAL CARE: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN METHOD 


Introduction and Statement of Problem 

Several recent developments have em- 
phasized the wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with present provisions in this country for 
such service as medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and dental care. These developments 
include the Wagner-Dingell-Murray Bill, 
President Truman’s recommendation to 
Congress of a comprehensive compulsory 
medical care insurance program, and the 
American Medical Association’s rather be- 
lated counter-proposal of a voluntary par- 
ticipation scheme. 

Most studies of health care in the United 
States, including the study by the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care, the 
National Health Survey, and smaller local- 
ized studies, have been chiefly concerned 
with what is 'essentially demand for health 
care rather than need for such services. 
The same is true of the numerous studies 
giving information on expenditures for 
health services of various types — either as 
phases of more comprehensive budgetary 
studies, such as The Consumer Purchases 
Study, or as specialized health budget in- 
vestigations. If we can assume that health 


services, constituting, as they do, one of 
the necessities in any acceptable American 
standard of living, should have a distribu- 
tion bearing some significant relationship 
to the distribution of need for such serv- 
ices — rather than demand — it becomes ne- 
cessary to discover more precisely what 
the distribution of needs actually is. 

Selective Service examination and rejec- 
tion data showing the unflattering fre- 
quency of physical impairment and inade- 
quacy among supposedly vigorous young 
Americans are cited by the critical to show 
by implication the needs for health care in 
the general population. The apologists for 
the status quo of American health serv- 
ices, on the other hand, maintain their 
data show consistent American superiority 
in the fields of health and medical services 
— ^attributed to the virtues of free enter- 
prise in the vending of these services. How 
can the strength of these contentions be 
measured? How shall we know where the 
truth lies? 

Development of New Approach 

Not for some time to come will it be 
technically feasible, in view of the stringent 
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shortageB of medical and hospital facilities, 
to make the comprehensive physical and 
laboratory examinations which modem 
medical science requires, if national sample 
studies of needs for health care are to be 
undertaken. Even when such studies become 
technically and financially possible, it will 
not be easy to persuade whole families at 
all economic levels, and in remote farming 
areas and villages as well as cities, to sub- 
mit themselves to the requisite compre- 
hensive examinations. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics recognized the need for 
simpler techniques in this field as a part 
of the broader problem of developing im- 
proved measures of levels and standards 
of living. During 1944 work was begun on 
a new type of approach directed toward the 
development of a feasible technique for 
measuring unmet needs for medical care. 

This approach involves the use of a list 
of non-technical questions on health status 
and medical care which can be presented by 
lay interviewers to lay informants without 
embarrassment to either. The questions 
were selected and adapted from those com- 
prising a relatively standard clinical his- 
tory. Examples of the items selected are: 
Running ear or ears (watery, bloody, pus); 
unexplained nosebleeds (repeated); persis- 
tent pains in chest; repeated vomiting; 
hernia, “rupture,” or wearing of truss. In 
an endeavor to avoid excessive bias due to 
errors of memory, and still to give ade- 
quate time for “exposure,” the preceding 
6 months were selected as the time-period 
to be covered. 

The questions are designed to identify 
individuals having a high degree of prob- 
able need for medical care, and among these 
to determine whether they are receiving 
medical attention. For some of the symp- 
toms or ailments reported as positive the 
only care required might be examination 
and diagnosis by a qualified medical prac- 
titioner. For others, extensive treatment, 
medication, hospitalization, or surgery 
might be required. But in any case the 
reported presence of any one of the items 
listed is assumed to necessitate medical care 


at least to the extent of an adequate medi- 
cal examination. 

One of the first questions raised about 
the approach was this: how would results 
obtained by physicians using the schedule 
compare with those obtained by laymen? 
As a first attempt to throw light on this 
question, which involves checking simul- 
taneously on reliability and validity, the 
methodological experiment reported below 
was carried out by the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in consultation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the United States Public Health Service. 

The North Carolina Experiment 

As a first step, in July, 1945, a physician 
from the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice observed the first field use of the sched- 
ule in the course of about 10 interviews 
taken by a lay enumerator, a North Caro- 
lina State College graduate student in Rural 
Sociology. On the basis of this field experi- 
ence, the schedule was revised and a set 
of instructions was prepared for gruidance 
of enumerators. 

Second, the area for the test, Warren 
County, North Carolina, was selected both 
because it was known to have a heavy bur- 
den of health care needs, and because of 
the keen inter vV-'t shown by certain county 
officials in any effort which offered promise 
of contributing to a solution of these health 
problems. 

Third, the specific neighborhoods in which 
the test was to be conducted were selected 
in consultation with persons thoroughly 
familiar with the county, such as the local 
representative of the State Department of 
Public Welfare and the County Public 
Health nurse. No attempt was made to 
interview a representative sample of the 
county since it was unnecessary for the 
purposes of the study. An effort was made, 
however, to obtain both white and Negro 
rural families representing a good range 
socioreconomically. 

Fourth, the schedule was taken on 41 
families by the lay enumerator. The respon- 
dent in each case was the housewife. No 
interview was taken at households where, 
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for any reason, the housewife was not avail- 
able. Respondents were spotted on a map, 
control data were copied on a set of dupli- 
cate schedules, and these were then turned 
over to the medical enumerator. 

Fifth, one to three days after the original 
interviews, the same informants were in- 
terviewed by the physician using the dupli- 
cate set of schedules. Care was taken to 
assure that the doctor should have no 
knowledge at the time of his visit regarding 
the responses previously recorded by the 
lay enumerator. The medical enumerator, 
who was wearing the Public Health Service 
uniform, introduced himself as a ^'doctor/* 
and explained that he was merely “checking 


discarded. This left 40 usable family sched- 
ules, 20 white and 20 Negro, comprising 
182 individuals, 83 white and 99 Negro. 
Elaborate statistical analysis of data based 
on this number of cases is hardly justified. 
Accordingly, only a few figures, thought to 
be most suggestive are here presented. 

Table I shows the percentage of individ- 
uals, by race, by sex, for whom the records 
of the lay and medical enumerators agreed 
or disagreed as to positive or negative 
classification. The classification was “posi- 
tive” if one or more of the symptoms or 
ailments on the schedule list was recorded 
as applying to a particular individual during 
any part of the preceding 6 months; it was 


TABLE I. Distribution of Individuals in the Symptoms Experimental Study, by 
Sex, Race, and Agreement between Lay and Medical Enumerators, 40 
Families in Warren (Bounty, North Carolina, August, 1946. 


Race 

and 

Sex 


Agreement between lay and M.D. 
enumeraton 

Disagreement between lay and M.D. 
enumerators 

Totel 

Total 

Indivlduale 

Layman 
poeitive 
_ and 

Layman 

negative 

and 

Total 

Individuals 

Layman 

poeitive 

and 

Layman 

negative 

and 

M.D. 

poeitive 


Number 

Per cent 

M.D. 

poeitive^ 

M.D. 

negative* 

Number 

Per cent 

M.D. 

Negative 

Total 

Male 

Female 

182 

88 

94 

144 

67 

77 

79 

76 

82 

Number 

106 

48 

68 

Number 

38 

19 

19 

38 

21 

17 

21 

24 

18 

Number 

26 

16 

10 

Number 

12 

6 

7 

White 

83 

66 

78 

46 

20 

18 

22 

14 

4 

Male 

42 

31 

74 

21 

10 

11 

26 

9 

2 

Female 

41 

34 

83 

24 

10 

7 

17 

6 

2 

Negro 

99 

79 

80 



mm 


12 

8 

Male 

46 

36 

78 





7 

3 

Female 

63 

43 

81 





6 

6 


^ ClftMiflemtion of an individual waa '‘positive" if one or more of the aymptoma was present during any 
part of the study period. 

* Classiflcation was "negative" if none of the symptoms was present during any part of the study period. 


up” on the results obtained previously. No 
refusals nor serious resistances of any kind 
were experienced during either set of 
interviews. 

* Results Obtained 

Enumeration Mothodetogy. Since one in- 
terview with an elderly housewife was 
found to have been unduly influenced by 
the presence of her somewhat assertive 
daughter, who was absent during the repeat 
visit, the schedule for this household was 


“negative” if none of the symptoms applied. 
It will be noted that agreement for the 
entire sample was about 4 times out of 5 
(79 per cent). Agreement is closer regard- 
ing classification of females than males in 
either race. Where there is disagreement 
the lay enumerator records more positive 
classifications than does the doctor. 

It must be kept in mind that disagree- 
ment reflects not only the absence of reli- 
ability between the two sets of records; it 
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reflects the physician’s use of his profes- 
sional skill in recording as medically sig- 
nificant some cases which the lay enumera- 
tor was not justified in recording as “posi- 
tive” and in others discounting the verbal 
responses of his informants and thus com- 
ing out with a “negative” finding which 
the lay enumerator would have been com- 
pelled to recoid as “positive.” Accordingly, 
the degree of agreement achieved seems 
remarkably high. 

Regarding the informants themselves, the 
housewives, agreement between doctor and 
layman as to classification was even higher 
— 36 out of 40, or 90 per cent, of which 33 
were cases in which both interviewers re- 
corded positive findings. Agrenuent was 
also higher for persons in families where 
the informant had completed 8 or more 
grades of school than in families where 
the schooling was less, the percentages 
being 84 and 75 respectively. Furthermore, 
agreement tended to increase with increas- 
ing age: under 16 years, 74 per cent; 15-29, 
76; 30-44, 82; 46-69, 86; and 60 years and 
over, 86. Agreement was higher regarding 
members of farm owners’ than of non- 
owners’ families, 81 as compared with 74 
per cent. 

For both lay enumerator and doctor, the 
highest proportion of positive classifications 
was for informants (90 and 82 per cent 
respectively), lower for other persons pres- 
ent during the interview (73 and 70 per 
cent), and least for persons not present 
(66 and 66 per cent). 

To test the influence of the sequence of 
asking the symptoms questions the pattern 
of interrogation was alternated: in about 
half of the interviews the entire list of 
questions was asked regarding each resi- 
dent member of the family, one person at a 
time; in the remainder the respondent was 
asked whether for any resident member of 
the family the symptom or ailment was 
present or had been present during the 
period under study. Since the items were 
arranged in a column down the page the 
first method was called a “down” interview, 
the second an “across” interview. Agree- 
ment was highest, 88 per cent, when the 


lay enumerator’s interviews were “across” 
and the doctor’s were “down” the page, 
and lowest, 71 per cent, when the methods 
were reversed. When both went across the 
page agreement was 79 per cent, and when 
both went down the page, 81 per cent. It 
is possible that the highest and lowest 
percentages of agreement were found when 
dissimilar patterns of questioning were used 
because of (a) the tendency for the lay 
enumerator to receive fewer positive re- 
sponses to a given symptom when the ques- 
tion was asked regarding all family mem- 
bers lumped together, and because (b) the 
doctor tended to record more positive re- 
sponses when each family member was con- 
sidered separately in connection with each 
symptom of the entire list of questions. 
These opposed biases in one case offset 
each other, and thus brought the 88 per 
cent agreement; when they operated in 
opposite directions agreement was brought 
to the low of 71 per cent. 

Unmet Needs. Up to this point we have 
not been concerned with enumerator agree- 
ment regarding the degree to which indi- 
viduals have unmet needs for medical care. 
To get at this matter the 182 individuals 
were placed in four categories; 1-negative; 
2-positive, no medical care {unmet medical 
need) ; 3-positivp, with some items reported 
as receiving medical care, others not {partly 
met medical need) ; 4-positive, receiving 
medical care {met medical need). 

Tabic* II shows the distribution of cases 
of agreement and disagreement of various 
types between lay and medical enumerator. 

On this basis 113, or 62 per cent of the 
182 individuals fall in the same category 
for both lay and medical enumerators (num- 
bers in italics) with respect to their medical 
needs. Since our concern is with unmet 
medical need (negative classification) while 
note that the two categories including 
unmet medical needs (2 and 3) yield 96 
persons, or 52 per cent according to the 
lay, and 86 or ^7 per cent according to the 
medical enumerator. The conventional sta- 
tistical testa for the significance of the 
difference between these two percentages 
are not applicable because, as was indicated. 
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TABLE II. Distribution op Individuals in the North Cabouna Symptoms Bxpnti- 
MBNTAL Study Classified by Lay Enumerator's Records on the Basis of 
Classification by Medical Enumerator's Records. 



Lay Enumcrator'i 
ClftMifleatlon 

Total 



Medical Enumerator*a 
Claaaifleation 







1. No 
medical 
need! 

2. Medical 
need! 
unmet 

8. Medical 
needa 
pati^ met 

4. 

Medical 

needa 

met 




Number 

Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 


Total 

182 

64 

100 

56 100 

30 

100 

82 

100 

4. 

Medical needs: 
met 

38 

9 

14 

8 5 

6 

20 

20 

68 

3. 

Medical needs: 
partly met 

28 

2 

3 

5 9 

18 

60 

3 

9 

2. 

Medical needs: 
unmet 

67 

16 

25 

38 68 

6 

20 

7 

22 

L 

No medical needs 

49 

87 

58 

10 18 

— 

— 

2 

6 


the two enumerators performed distinct 
functions. The difference of 6 per cent, how- 
ever, seems so small as to constitute fairly 
Rood agreement. 

When the classification based on the doc- 
tor's records is used as the norm we find 
the highest percentage of cases of agree- 
ment for the category of unmet medical 
needs, 68 per cent. The category of indi- 
viduals having no need for medical care 
according to the doctor, yields 16 cases 
(25 per cent) as having unmet medical 
needs according to the layman. But this 
disparity is offset, for the sample as a 
whole, by the 10 cases (18 per cent) in 
which the layman's records showed no 
medical need (negative classification) while 
the doctor's records showed unmet medical 
need (positive symptoms not receiving medi- 
cal attention). 

In the preceding comparisons no con- 
sideration was given to agreement or dis- 
agreement in recording of specific items. 
For example, if the doctor's records showed 
a person to have had toothache without 
dental care, and no other positive symp- 
toms, the case was classified as ''unmet 
medical need." If on the layman's records 
the same person was not reported to have 
had toothache, but was reported to be suffer- 
ing from persistent* headaches without re- 


ceiving medical care, and reported no other 
positive symptoms, the case was again 
classified as one of unmet medical need. 

The third type of test of agreement, 
therefore, was made to check on item-by- 
item corerspondence, agreement being de- 
fined as identical classification of an indi- 
vidual on a specific symptom by both lay- 
man and doctor into one of three categories, 
(a) no medical need, (b) unmet medical 
need, and (c) met medical need. This test 
yielded a range of 100 per cent agreement, 
every individual being reported negative by 
both enumerators on "Coughing up blood" to 
88 per cent agreement on "Persistent pains 
in the joints.” For every item most of the 
agreement is due, as might be expected for 
specific symptoms of the severity here 
called for, to negative findings by both 
enumerators. 

Interpretation and Implications 

In view of the main objective of the 
experiment — a determination of the degree 
of agreement between a lay enumerator's 
and a medical enumerator's measurement 
of unmet medical needs in a sample study 
— ^too much weight should not be given to 
the comparisons based on particular items, 
or even comparisons involving identifica- 
tion of individuals. Individual diagnosis was 
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neither an objective nor a contemplated re- 
sult of this approach. It is recognized that 
the items included in the schedule consti- 
tute only a very small proportion of the 
significant questions which could possibly 
have been asked. For this reason the results 
should probably be regarded as conservative 
measures of unmet needs for medical care. 
This position <<eems sound even though the 
findings show, where the two enumerator’s 
records differed, the medica’ enumerator 
reported smaller proportions of positive 
findings where the layman’s findings were 
negative, and higher proportions of negative 
findings where the layman’s findings were 
positive. 

The findings in this study regarding need 
for medical care cannot be considered as 
measures applying to the entire county in 
which the sample was obtained, or to any 
larger area. In order to secure meaningful 
measures, therefore, it will be necessary to 
undertake additional studies with properly 
controlled samples. 

In order to determine whether further 
use of the symptoms approach was justi- 
fied on the basis of the findings in the 
North Carolina test study, a conference was 
held in Washington, D. C. on September 
12, 1946. Persons participating in the con- 
ference included representatives of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, the 
Department of Agriculture, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the De- 
partment of Labor. In the course of the 
sessions, considerable discussion arose be- 
cause of the failure of agreement between 
the two enumerators with regard to the 
results obtained on specific symptoms of 
particular individuals. It was pointed out, 
however, that individual diagnosis was not 
expected to be a possibility on the basis 
of this approach. Rather the objective and 
the possibility involved only measurement 
— by population segments — ^for the purpose 
of determining levels of unmet needs within 
groups and for comparing groups in this 
respect. After the results of the study had 
been presented and discussed, consensus was 
reached on the following points: 

(1) The field test, although not con- 


clusive on all aspects of the problem, showed 
enough promise clearly to justify further 
work. 

(2) On the assumption that the objective 
was to develop a reliable and valid measure 
of one type of unmet need for medical care 
—-chronic ailments and impairments — the 
North Carolina experiment was encourag- 
ing. 

(3) The tabulations prepared prior to the 
conference did not throw sufficient light on 
some of the factors causing disagreement 
between the findings on specific symptoms 
as reported by the lay enumerator and the 
M.D. and, therefore, further analysis of 
the data should be made. 

(4) Even though the symptoms approach 
at its present stage of development was 
not a perfect method for measuring the 
need for medical care it was generally 
agreed that it might become a valuable 
addition to other methods conventionally 
used, such as mortality and morbidity rates, 
ratios of population to doctors, dentists, 
hospital beds, etc., none of which taken 
alone can be regarded as adequate. 

(5) The symptoms schedule, therefore, 
constitutes a valuable additional approach 
which justifies field use in its present form 
or in a slightly modified form (a) as a basis 
for further methodological experimentation 
and (b) as a usoful measure of unmet medi- 
cal need which supplements the more con- 
ventional measures. 

Future Use of the Symptoms Approach 

A few words can be added regarding the 
present status of planned and current re- 
search employing this approach. A study 
incorporating the approach has been made 
in Colquitt County, Georgia; at the present 
time field work has been completed. In 
Mississippi an exploratory one-county study 
is being made looking toward the possibility 
of undertaking a state-wide sample study. 
Experimental work which makes use of 
this approach has begun in Washington. 
A Virginia study of living conditions as 
related to land classes may utilize the 
symptoms page. Plans are being worked 
out for validation of the approach in a 
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Michigan study, the objective being to com- 
pare for a small sample verbal responses 
on the symptoms questions with the results 
of medical and dental examinations, labora- 
tory tests, and X-ray photographs. Favor- 
able interest in the approach has also been 
indicated in the states of Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Montana, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. When 
exploratory work has sufficiently clearly 
indicated the possibilities and the limitations 


of the approach, means may be found to 
use it on a nation-wide sample basis. 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
Bureau of Agri. Econ., 

U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

Selz C. Mayo. 

N. C. State College. 

Henry B. Makover, M.D. 
Chief of Health Services Division, 

Labor Branch, P.M.A., 

U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 
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Rural Communities in Time of War 

The Valley Community in Rabun County ^ 
Georgia. By Prank D. Alexander. 

A study of Ryder, North Dakota. By A. H. 
Anderson. 

Shelley, Idaho. By H. Otto Dahlke. 
Rushmore, village centered community in 
the Combelt. By Nat T. Frame. 
Watson, Arkansas. By T. Wilson Longmore. 
A study of Beaver Crossing, Nebraska By 
Lawrence B. Lyall. 

The Massachusetts hill towns in wartime. 

By E. J. Niederfrank. 

Roby, Texas. By Herbert Pryor and Theo 
L. Vaughan. 

These brief documents report on eight of 
twelve projected studies by the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare, under 
the direction of Carl C. Taylor, to ascertain 
the effects of the war on rural communi- 
ties. Each of the eight communities is lo- 
cated in one of the 71 counties that serve 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
laboratories for research into rural culture. 

Answers were sought to two questions: 
(1) What changes have occurred in the 
community pattern of organization and in 
the function of each organization and in- 
stitution? (2) What new organizations have 
come into being during the war, what are 
the functions performed by each, and what 
have been their effect in changing old pat- 
terns of organization? 

The search for answers was guided by a 
common outline of types of data to be col- 
lected and analyzed. Aspects of the com- 
munity that were examined indude the 
population, the farm and village economy, 
the family, the schools, the churches, vol- 
untary groups and organizations, informal 
activities, salvage drives, and other war 
programs. 

t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 


Not all of the reports give information 
about the methods employed. But apparent- 
ly the historical and background materials 
were derived from documentary sources 
supplemented by interviews with older resi- 
dents; data on changes during the war and 
on the effects of these changes (when ef- 
fects were sought) were collected by attend- 
ance at meetings and by interviews with a 
representative sample of both village and 
farm families as well as with heads of 
organizations, teachers, and institutional 
personnel. Newjspapers and organization 
records were also used and, in some cases, 
written statements prepared by school chil- 
dren. Wherever possible quantitative mea- 
sures of changes were used. 

No brief summary of the findings can 
be given here except the obvious and ex- 
pected one that all of the communities 
changed under the impact of war but that 
changes varied in extent and character, in 
depth and ephemerality. These variations 
suggest the need for a careful comparative 
summary which would discover what diver- 
gences in the nat'^re and location of the 
several communities are, or seem to be, 
associated with particular organizational 
and institutional adjustments to the impact 
of the war. But a summary of that kind 
cannot be made on the basis of the present 
reports. They differ too widely in outline 
and content. Only three of them give fairly 
complete tabular summaries of the statis- 
tical data, and the tables in these three 
differ considerably in content, construction, 
and arrangement. It is to be hoped that the 
project will not end with the publication 
of these discrete reports, but will go on to 
the task of comparative analysis. Only such 
analysis will yield useful Imowledge of the 
factors determining institutional or other 
adjustments to new elements in the group 
situation. 

Two or three observations about the 
quality of the reports, considered as separ- 
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ate case studies, may have some eonstrae- 
tive value. 

Notwithstanding the common planning 
that must have gone into this project, the 
reports show wide and important differences 
among the authors as to what constitutes an 
adequate description and evaluation, in ob- 
jective terms, of processes of social change. 
Some concern themselves almost exclusively 
with the surface aspects of change— dis- 
turbances in the age and sex structure of 
the population, labor shortages, increased 
turnover in teaching staffs, changes in 
schedules or attendance of organizations, 
etc. Inquiry does not always penetrate to 
the deeper-lying aspects of these changes. 
It doesn’t discover what goes on within the 
modified framework of community activities 
or get at new interests, orientations, and 
attitudes, new or revamped objectives of 
organizations and institutions. Some of the 
authors, on the other hand, take a deeper 
and longer view. One wonders, after reading 
all eight reports, to what extent divergent 
inferences as to the degree and importance 
of changes may have resulted from the dif- 
ferent perspectives of the students rather 
than from differences in the communities 
studied. 

The historical and background material 
which each study carries in an introductory 
section is often discursive. It is the kind 
of information that might be collected for 
a history of the community in the ordinary 
sense without reference to a nicely defined 
problem. The only reason, aside from defi- 
nition, for including facts pertaining to the 
history or prior character of any of these 
communities is to provide a basis for under- 
standing reactions to the impact of the 
war. Inclusion of every such fact must be 
justified by the author himself in the ana- 
lytical use he makes of it. In most of the 
studies, however, this is not done. One con- 
spicuous exception — and one of two out- 
standing studies in most respects — ^is Long- 
more’s report where a preliminary “thumb- 
nail sketch’’ of Watson, Arkansas, occupies 
a scant page, a third of which is given to a 
diagram of the “social pyramid.’’ Other 
background materia) is brought in only 


when it can help toward an understanding 
of a wartime change and then as part of the 
discussion of that particular change. This 
is one of the most insightful and illuminat- 
ing studies in the srroup. 

Niederf rank’s report on the Massachu- 
setts Hill Communities, the other outstand- 
ing study, also avoids most of the criticisms 
that have been stated above. Its author had 
a clear conception of his problem and stuck 
to it. He does not present a mass of ir- 
relevant background facts nor a large num- 
ber of discrete surface changes that hap- 
pened to occur (or happened not to occur) 
during wartime. He concerns himself with 
changes brought by the war situation. He 
studies his communities not as isolated, re- 
latively self-contained entities, but in rela- 
tion to the “large non-local’’ forces and 
agencies operating in a larger universe of 
which they are functional parts. Changes 
are examined within this frame of refer- 
ence. The factors that determine the ef- 
fects — and the effectiveness — of these forces 
and agencies are assessed; the implications 
of the findings are explored. In consequence, 
some principles of general applicability are 
pointed up, and some hypotheses emerge 
that may guide — tentatively — efforts to in- 
tervene in the processes of social change. 
This somewhat statesmanlike quality of the 
study does not diminish, but enlarges, its 
scientific value. 

Many of the other reports embody some 
of these virtues. For the further develop- 
ment of research of the sort here undertak- 
en, they should be encouraged. 

Clyde W. Hart. 

Washington, D. C. 


Joseph A. Geddes and Carmen D. Fred- 
rickson, Utah housing in its group and eom’- 
munity aspects, Utah Agr. Expt. Sta. BuL 
321, 90 pp. Logan, Aug., 1946. 

According to the authors the objective of 
this study was “to ascertain housing and 
home-convenience conditions among the 
more important rural groups of Utah.** The 
publication, however, does this and consid- 
erably more. 
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Utah housing and household conveniences 
are compared with those of the other States 
on the basis of 1940 Census data. The coun- 
ties of Utah, likewise, are compared with 
respect to household conveniences. 

The study proper is an analysis of 17 
housing and other level-of -living items based 
mainly on schedule interviews taken ^'by 
field workers during the last two weeks of 
each of the years 1938, 1939 and 1940.’* The 
four communities studied were selected to 
represent the four principal types of devel- 
opment which have come to characterize 
rural communities in Utah. In addition to 
inter-community comparisons the analysis 
includes treatments of nonfarm families by 
nine occupational categories and farm fami- 
lies by place of residence : farm, village, and 
“edge-of-village.” The implications of this 
study for village and small town planning 
are presented. Summary and conclusions, 
an appendix on early Mormon urban and 
village planning, and an appendix of tables 
complete the bulletin. Twenty-five tables 
and 34 figures (maps, charts and photo- 
graphs of houses) are presented. 

Although this is an attractive bulletin and 
contains much that is commendable it suf- 
fers from certain weaknesses. First, the 
statement on methodology is hardly ade- 
quate. Neither schedules nor instructions 
used are presented. It is stated that every 
home was visited, but no return visits were 
made to pick up absentees. The method 
for determining the area in which ‘‘every 
home” was to be visited is not presented. 

Second, the authors have attempted to 
derive significant interpretations from very 
small numbers of cases. To illustrate, it is 
stated that “The only nonfarm group at 
Mendon in which 100 per cent does not 
have radios is the domestic, which has 50 
per cent.” The base for this percentage is 
two cases. Such procedure, unfortunately, 
reflects no credit on sociological research. 

Third, planning recommendations are 
made on the basis of questionable interpre- 
tations of the data. The authors state, “This 
study finds that edge-of-village families 
have better houses and more satisfactory 


conveniences than farm dwellers in all four 
villages studied.” Let us disregard the fact 
that the comparisons are based on too few 
cases to warrant percentages carried to one 
decimal point. Still the reader cannot help 
doubting the logic of attributing variance 
in possession of such items as automobile, 
built during last 10 years, separate living 
room, and reproduction value over $1,600, 
primarily to location of dwelling-inside, out- 
side, or at edge of village. 

On the other hand, such items as cement 
walks, electric lights, piped water, and sew- 
erage connection are certainly more easily 
attainable by village and edge-of-village 
dwellers, than by open country dwellers, 
but there is no obvious explanation for 
edge-of-villagers to be better off in these re- 
spects than villagers. 

There is pressing need for research which 
will contribute to sound social planning. But 
in drawing planning inferences from such 
research it must be remembered that cor- 
relation is not the same as causation. 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Population 

The Tariff Commission Report on The 
economy of Pucr^‘ Rico^ states in part: “A 
lowering of the birth rate in Puerto Rico, 
even if there were no serious obstacles in 
the way of achieving it, could not immedi- 
ately be an important factor in checking 
the growth of the Island’s population, much 
less in reducing its size. . . . The most dis- 
cernible present tendencies are a fairly sta- 
tionary high birth rate, a declining death 
rate, and a steadily rising population 
growth. 

“Puerto Rico’s resources and productive 
capacity afford no great promise of ever 
being able to satisfactorily support a popu- 
lation of over 2 million that is increasing 
at the rate of well over .100 per day. But 
its resources and prospective increase in 


‘United States Tariff Commission. The 
economy of Puerto Rico, 67 pp. Washington, 
D. C, Mar., 1946. 
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productive capacity might be able to sup- 
port adequately a population of, say, half 
that size. However, large-scale emigration 
from the Island, amounting to between 
750,000 to 1,000,000 persons would not of 
itself assure a solution of the Island’s major 
economic problems, but would merely make 
a solution possible. . . 

In Population trend* in Minnesota* Nel- 
son and Clampitt summarize population 
trends in the State from 1860, when the Cen- 
sus reported some 6,000 residents to 1940 
when the total was almost 2.8 million. Rates 
of natural increase, ethnic composition of the 
population, rural-urban distribution and dis- 
tribution of the farm population by type of 
farming areas are presented. Age and sex 
distribution and rural-urban differences in 
age distribution are summarized. Nineteen 
maps and graphs are used, and a series of 
appendix tables present data for each of 
the counties. 

A study of The Negro population of Ken* 
tucky* found that Negroes were only a 
small part of Kentucky’s total population 
in 1940. “They were principally urban- 
dwellers. Next in importance as a place of 
residence was the rural nonfarm communi- 
ty. Farm communities had fewest Negroes. 
Since 1850, the Negro population has been 
growing steadily smaller as a part of the 
state’s total population. Furthermore, there 
has been a decrease in the total number of 
Negroes in the state. . . . Since 1870 the 
average age of the Kentucky Negro popu- 
lation has been rising. This has been due 
to a decrease in fertility, and to out-of-state 
migration of people in the younger age- 
groupsf another factor incidentally which 
must have influenced fertility.” 


* Lowry Nelson and Hazel Clampitt. 
Population trends in Minnesota, 19J^0. Minn. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 387. 39 pp. St. Paul. 
June, 1945. 

* Howard W. Beers and Catherine P. 
Heflin. The Negro population of Kentucky. 
Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 481. 35 pp. Lex- 
ington. Jan., 1946. 


Settlement 

In Selecting Arizona settlers* Tetreau 
reviews the criteria and techniques of set- 
tler selection which have been used by or- 
ganizations and agencies concerned with 
the selection of settlers: Mormon pioneers. 
Homestead Entrymen, settlers on Reclama- 
tion Projects, settlers on Rural Resettlement 
Projects, those on State Land Settlements 
and the private selection for apprenticeship 
on Litchfleld farms. Among other conclu- 
sions Tetreau writes: “The heart of settler 
selection is to arrive at ways and means 
of spotting the applicant who will be most 
likely to stay with the project, pay his ob- 
ligations, and help develop a going com- 
munity. No one criterion or method is suf- 
ficient, yet nothing is gained by multiplying 
tests, interviews, references and question- 
naires. . . . The object of selection is not 
to deny the settler the right to make mis- 
takes and find his place in the social order 
in his own way and in his own good time. 
. . . Selection of settlers is aimed at reducing 
the extent of the burden of failures in 
farm settlements.” 

Tenure 

Keeping the farm in the family^ is a 
study of ownership processes in a low ten- 
ancy area of eastern Wisconsin. A small 
area, including 84 homesteads was selected, 
and in this area 68 farm operators were 
interviewed to learn from each “(1) his 
success in acquiring a farm, including debt 
experience; (2) his occupational history 
both in farming and elsewhere; (3) the 
history of his family in the area; (4) the 
terms under which he had acquired the 
farm; (5) arrangements with parents and 
family if the operator was on a family 
farm; (6) the educational program of the 
family, and similar questions.” Only 8 of 
the farmers interviewed were tenants, all 

* E. D. Tetreau. Selecting Arizona settlers. 
Ariz. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 196. 28 pp. Tuc- 
son, Feb., 1945. 

” Kenneth H. Parsons and Eliot 0. Waples. 
Keeping the farm in the family. Wis. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Res. Bui. 157. 53 pp. Madison. 
Sept., 1945. 
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the others were owners. Most of the owners 
had acquired farms from their parents or 
through help from parents. Typically the 
transfer was of a farm as a going concern 
from living parents. Farmers on an aver- 
age became owners at the age of 27. Farms 
are transferred on more favorable terms 
within the family than with outsiders. Bonds 
of maintenance or bonds of support were 
used on about* one-fifth of the farms in 
the area. Family cooperation and an at- 
tachment to the land and to agriculture are 
pronounced. Less than a fifth of present 
owner-operators had ever been tenants — 
the tsrpical pattern was to pass directly 
from “working with parents” to ownership. 

Rural Health 

IllneBs in rural Missouri? is che first in a 
series of reports on illness and the use of 
medical and health facilities in five Mis- 
souri counties during the years 1939-42. The 
survey covered 1,644 households, about 10 
per cent of the rural-farm population in 
Lewis, Ray, Franklin, Dallas and New 
Madrid Counties. Illness was defined as dis- 
ability which kept an individual from his 
usual activities for one or more days. Dur- 
ing the survey year, 44 per cent of all per- 
sons were ill, representing 78 per cent of 
the households. Four-fifths of the total days 
of illness occurred in less than one-third of 
the households. The average length of all 
illnesses was 111 days; many persons had 
been ill one year or more and 16 per cent 
had been ill three months or longer. The 
high average duration of illness and the 
high average number of days ill resulted 
from the large amount of chronic illness. 
High illness rates were associated with 
households (1) in agriculturally poor and 
relatively isolated localities, (2) with the 
lowest incomes, (3) of smaller size, with 
few children and a large proportion of 
older persons. Chronic illness was most 
prevalent among persons over 40 years of 
age in the lower income groups. The au- 


* Harold F. Kaufman and Warren W. 
Morse. Illness in rural Missouri, Mo. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Res. Bui. 391. 66 pp. Series in 
Rural Health No. 1. Columbia. Aug., 1946. 


thors conclude that exposure to infection 
and lack of proper treatment of defects 
during youth are important causes of 
chronic illness in later life. 

Miscellaneous 

The semi-annual reports covering activi- 
ties of the War Relocation Authority^ dur- 
ing 1946 have just become available. To- 
gether they give a picture of the steps taken 
to demobilize the Relocation Centers and 
to resettle the evacuees who had been 
housed there. 

A study of the values of living and work- 
in the rural environment? is the subject of a 
recent bulletin, published in two parts, at 
Cornell University. Part I is a description 
of the methods used in the construction 
of scales for measuring opinions toward 
ten major aspects of living and working 
in rural areas, with instructions as to how 
the scales may be used. The ten phases of 
rural living covered are: (1) health, (2) 
farming as enjoyable work, (3) necessary 
education for life, (4) earning a satisfac- 
tory living as a farmer, (6) wholesome 
recreation and leisure, (6) aesthetically 
pleasing experience, (7) a sociable life as a 
community member, (8) obtaining the fa- 
cilities for a good level of living, (9) whole- 
some family living, (10) proper rearing of 
children. 

Part II gives the reactions of 260 Cornell 
University students, 90 per cent young wo- 
men, to the opinion scales described in Part 
I. Most of the students had always lived 
in urban places so that their opinions are 
not the result of direct experience with 
rural living or farm work. The young 
women believe that rural environment pro- 

’War Relocation Authority. Semi-Annual 
Report, January 1 to June 30, 19U5, 61 pp. 
Semi-Annual Report, July 1 to December 
31, 19 US. 41 pp. Dept, of the Interior, Wash- 
in^on, D. C. 

• W. A. Anderson. A study of the values 
of living and working in the rural environ- 
ment. Part I — The construction of rural liv- 
ing opinion scales. Mimeo. Bui. 18. 44 pp. 
Part II — The opinions of young women uni- 
versity students, Mimeo. Bui. 19. 23 pp. 
Comdl Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Ithaca. Feb., 
1946. 
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vides: (1) conditionB favorable to the pro- 
motion of health and in this regard is bet- 
ter than the urban environment, (2) aes- 
thetically pleasing experiences, (8) excel- 
lent opportunity for carrying on a sociable 
life as a community member, (4) facilities 
for a good level of living, (6) advantages 
for the rearing of children. They do not 
think that: (1) farming is enjoyable work, 

(2) the rural environment is the place for 
obtaining the necessary education for life, 

(3) the rural environment is a good place 
for earning a satisfactory living by farm- 
ing, (4) the rural environment provides 
better possibilities for wholesome family 
life than are available elsewhere. They are 
about equally divided in their opinion of 
the rural environment as a place for enjoy- 
able wholesome recreation and leisure. The 
results show that the young women seem 
to be slightly more favorable than unfavor- 
able to living in rural areas. 

In summarizing the work of the Confer- 
ence on The contribution of Extension metk- 
ods and techniques toward the rehabilita- 
tion of war-tom countries* held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 19-22, 1944, Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner says: **Facing then the 
farmers of the whole world with all their 
dissimilarities, the Conference stressed one 
guidepost for action from the first. No 
program can succeed, no method or tech- 
nique can get the desired results, when not 
in harmony with the culture of the people 
whom the extension worker would reach. 
This culture consists of the habitual and 
systematized ways by which people make a 
living, of the social organizations through 
which they cooperate to achieve their mu- 
tual desires and objectives, of the attitudes, 
the faiths, and the sanctioned ways of life. 
The accepted ways of communication are a 
part of the culture, the understanding of 
which is indispensable to the extension 
worker whose whole job is to communicate 

•U. S. Dept. Agr. Extension Service and 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Conference Report on The contribution of 
Extension methods and techniques toward 
the rehabilitation of war-tom countries, 239 
pp. Wash., D. C. Oct., .1946. 


a more excdlent way. Communication more- 
over must be a two-way process if it is to 
succeed. The teacher of adults can always 
learn from the taught If the channels are 
not two-way the very ideal and practice 
of democracy is endangered. Only the dic- 
tator fears to listen to the voice of the 
people. This culture, moreover, is not only 
national or regional, it is also local and in- 
timate, with an infinite variety of expres- 
sion. For the national culture, as well as 
the great social and economic forces that 
sweep across the world, are experienced 
chiefiy, and, for many, only in their home 
communities, and each of these single com- 
munities makes its own slight adaptation 
and contribution to the national culture, the 
world forces. . . . Any programs, we agree, 
must meet the felt needs of the people, but 
we must recognize that one of the chief 
functions of extension leadership is to help 
bring people to our awareness of their 
needs, both immediate and long-time. Thus 
extension facilitates change and helps people 
to adjust to the changes forced from out- 
side by new inventions, changes in markets, 
political developments. . . . Unless we apply 
that which we have learned and know in 
these most vital and more difficult areas, 
we have lost one of the great potentialities 
of extension — and worse, we have lost our 
chance where we are, by our leadership of 
rural people, to help achieve the deep de- 
sire of all decent men for a fair, just, en- 
during peace. Science has served with un- 
stinting effectiveness in war. Our job in the 
rural world is to make it serve gloriously in 
and for peace.” 
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Brazil: People and Institutions, By T. Lynn 
Smith. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xxiv -f 848. 
^6 »> 0 . 

Probably no more important rural sociolo- 
gical book has appeared since Zimmerman 
and Sorokin gave American rural sociology, 
a discipline which had previously borne the 
accusation of narrow provincialism devoid of 
a meaningful theoretical frame of refer- 
ence, its first schematic treatment in a 
world setting. To the rcviewer^s knowledge 
no book carries more sociological informa- 
tion about Brazil, but more important for 
the general reader is the fact that few 
Americans can read the book without learn- 
ing much about the United States. This is 
because most of the graphic materials and 
well written analyses are organized by sec- 
tions and chapters which follow the scheme 
of the author's earlier book The Sociology of 
Rural Life and make detailed comparisons 
between Brazil and the United States. The 
book is recommended as a reference or com- 
panion volume to be used with the main text 
in American rural sociology classes. 

Although the author does not resort to 
over-simplification to establish leitmotivs or 
major themes with which to characterize 
Brazilian life, certain aspects of Brazil- 
ian culture stand out in the book. In view 
of the emphasis the author gives these fea- 
tures he must have considered them very 
important. Among those which he appears 
to consider significant are the following : 

1. Falta de hracos or shortage of labor 
relative to other resources and espe- 
cially for the large estates is a theme 
which functioned as a powerful factor 
in determining land use, immigration 
and other policies. 

2. Fire agriculture by which most of the 
land is prepared for a few years of 
cultivation before letting it grow back 
into woods. In contrast to plow culture 


this practice which requires felling of 
trees, cutting of brush, burning, build- 
ing of fences, and so forth, keeps the 
people on the move and uses all re- 
sources lavishly. The author is very 
much opposed to fire agriculture. He 
considers it a sort of primitive herit- 
age from the Indians. 

3. Related to fire agriculture is the tend- 
ency to ''occupy" land rather than 
“settle" it. Real roots and settled ex- 
istence are less prevalent in Brazil 
than in the United States. 

4. The overwhelming importance of the 
large estate during the first 3 or 4 
centuries in most areas in which the 
Portuguese established colonies. This 
type of agricultural enterprise became 
the most important form even though 
the family peasant farm economy pre- 
vailed in Portugal. 

6. Social stratification outside of the area 
of South Brazil where the family farm 
prevails is of such nature that “a 
very small number of people have at 
their disposal the means of satisfying 
every whim. Luxurious living at its 
acme!" (p. 96) However, the masses 
live in abject poverty. 

6. Over and over the tremendous impor- 
tance of the family farm economy of 
the German, Polish and Italian colon- 
ists in South Brazil is stressed. These 
people really “settled” the land and 
because of their industry, thrift, and 
fertility are producing a middle class 
foi Brazil and spreading a desirable 
land tenure system. “Future historians 
may well decide that the establishment 
of a class of small farmers in parts 
of the Brazilian territory was the most 
important development in the New 
World during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century.” (p. 630) 

7. The “bleaching of the population," a 
process whereby whites and Negroes 
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and whites and Indians and varioiis 
combinations of these mixed so rapid- 
ly both within and outside of wedlock, 
that a new race is in the process of 
development. The “bleaching” is aug- 
mented by the upper class white man’s 
extramarital relations with lower-class 
women.” (p. 174) 

8. Rurality appears again and again as 
a theme. By our standards from 80 to 
85 per cent of Brazil’s population is 
rural. 

Other facts which will indicate to the 
reader the nature of the publication are the 
following: 

1. Differing from the United States, the 
Brazilian upper classes have as great 
fertility as the lower classes. 

2. Although Portugal is a country in 
which farmers live in nucleated vil- 
lages, Brazil, except for laborers’ vil- 
lages on some large estates, is the 
home of the isolated holding and the 
line village. The latter is more com- 
mon in Brazil than any other country 
with the possible exception of France. 
Nevertheless, the settlement pattern of 
Brazil resembles that of the United 
States more than that of any other 
large country. 

3. The trade center community and 
neighborhoods clustered about it as it 
exists in southern United States is 
more typical of Brazil than of Spanish 
speaking countries. In these groupings 
race is less important and the Church 
more important in Brazil than in the 
United States. However, the Church 
is less strong than in Spanish speak- 
ing countries. 

4. Brazilian towns, differing from towns 

. in the United States, do not incorpor- 
ate, thus separating themselves from 
the countryside as “urban cists.” 

5. Less than two-fifths of Brazil’s child 
population is in school. 

6. The “cultural landscape of Brazil is 
adjusted to natural phenomena, and 
not to the man-made degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude.” (p. 412) Thus in 


land division and in many other re- 
spects Brazil resembles the southern 
United States. 

7. In the United States approximately 
1 out of every 2 children bom on the 
farm migrates to the city. In Brazil 
this proportion is 1 out of 10 or 16. 

8. It is calculated that since 1890 “nat- 
ural increase has been responsible for 
nine tenths ... of Brazil’s population 
growth and that only 9.6 per cent of 
the nation’s increase of population . . . 
may be attributed to migration.” (p. 
169) 

9. During the half century since 1890, 
Brazil’s increase in population of 192 
per cent is nearly four times that of 
the United States (62 per cent), 
and “the springs of Brazil’s popula- 
tion increase still retain their vitality 
while those of the United States have 
dried up to the point where they are 
barely sufficient to maintain a station- 
ary population.” (p. 136) 

10. The death rate in Brazil is estimated 
as double that of the United States. 

In discussing colonization and population 
policy the author makes the following sig- 
nificant statement: “The amount of 
$1,000,000 spent on a campaign to reduce 
infant mortality, mainly on educating 
mothers about the care and feeding of 
children, probably would increase Brazil’s 
population far more than a similar amount 
expended for the subsidization of immigra- 
tion.” (p. 789) Since most Latin American 
countries are now planning large coloniza- 
tion projects to drain off population from 
Europe and elsewhere, this proposal seems 
very important. 

The author’s belief that fire agriculture 
will decrease in importance in Brazil will 
probably be substantiated, particularly in 
the area of lower precipitation and cooler 
temperatures. However, it should be rec- 
ognized that the ”strip and bum” system, 
as it is frequently called, prevails through- 
out the tropical rain forests of the world. 
For this reason the reviewer believes the 
author places too much blame upon the na- 
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tives for contaminating the European set- 
tlers with **fire agriculture” and too much 
hope is raised for its disappearance in the 
rain forests. 

Heavy rainfall and high temperatures 
which wash out and decompose the ele- 
ments necessary for plant growth dictate 
a vegetative as distinct from plow culture. 
However, in order to have rice, mandioca, 
com or other similar crops the strip and 
bum system will be used until cheaper 
methods of developing composts to furnish 
humus and until the population is heavy 
enough to make chemical fertilizer and 
lime applications feasible. A ten year rota- 
tion in the rain forests furnishes minerals 
through the burnt ashes and humus 
through the decaying of plant matter gath- 
ered during the 9 years in trees. In several 
tropical areas methods of supplying these 
elements without the ^^strip and bum sys- 
tem” have been developed but such methods 
are not suitable where land and the value 
of products are cheap. 

Charles P. Loomis. 
Michigan State College. 


Earthbound China. By Hsaio-Tung Fei and 
Chih-I Chang. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xviii 319. 
$3.76. 

Earthbound China is an extremely wel- 
come addition to the flow of community 
studies that has emerged from China in 
recent years. Persons familiar with Fei*s 
Peasant Life in China will know something 
of what they may expect. Earthbound 
China is much more than another com- 
munity study. It is an outstanding example 
of the use of “type” cases, following the 
approach commonly associated with Malin- 
owski, under whom Fei studied. Earthbound 
China is a study of three villages in Yun- 
nan, in China’s Southwest. The villages are 
“typed” on the basis of the interrelations 
in the land systems. They may be most ad-* 
vantageously read with the fourth “type” 
case in mind also — ^that is, the Kiangsu 
village described in Peasant Life in China. 
The three Yunnan communities were given 


fictional names. In Luts’un most of the land- 
owners are occupants with small holdings; 
the landlords are collective owners of clan 
and temple lands. In Yits’un a few large 
landowners hold land in other villages, the 
remainder are small owner-occupants and 
there are no tenants. In Yuts’un tenants are 
numerous; the big owners live in nearby 
towns. The village in Kiangsu represented 
a more advanced stage of absentee owner- 
ship of land, a situation following upon 
the decline in rural industry; but the ab- 
sentee owners in this case have claim only 
on the “subsoil”, making for a type of 
tenancy quite different from what we know 
in the United States. 

Earthbound China opens up new insights 
into Chinese rural economy, its common ele- 
ments and its variations, its responses to 
western influences as reflected in industrial- 
ization and the new education. It does so 
not merely in terms of the land question, 
but through that connecting thread in other 
terms as well. The interpretation of the 
land systems and their place in the lives of 
the inhabitants has involved an exception- 
ally keen analysis of social and economic 
mobility within each of these village com- 
munities, an allied analysis of the role of 
family and clan in the village economy, an 
examinMtion of non-agricultural sources of 
income and of the relation of these to the 
foundation agricultural economy. All of 
these insights are provided not merely as 
static cross-sections, but as part of a chang- 
ing scene. 

It is no accident that the “typing” of 
these communities in terms of the land sys- 
tems should lead to such a full picture of 
the lives of the people. The key is given in 
the title adjective, “earthbound”. On page 
after page, the grip of the land on the 
destinies of the villagers is ever-present. The 
pull is dramatized with the impact of the 
new forces, and it is seen to be inseparably 
cultural and economic. But this does not 
mean that Fei and Chang predetermined 
their conclusions in the framing of their 
problem. Although the land system was 
used as the unifying core in making com- 
parisons among the communities, the au- 
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thon looked searchingly into the factors 
that might reasonably explain both the com- 
mon elements and the differences in the 
role of the land in the three villages. Their 
emphasis was mainly on the role of rural 
industry, the limitation of alternative eco- 
nomic opportunity, and the pressure of 
population, but the pattern of the opera- 
tion of these forces showed marked varia- 
tions. 

The year 1946 saw publication in English 
of another able study of a rural Chinese 
community which provides a useful basis 
for comparison with Earthbound China. 
This is Martin C. Yang’s A Chinese Village^ 
an analysis of the village of Shantung in 
which the author grew up. The structure 
of the book is based on the analysis of the 
functioning of groups, starting from the 
primary group and moving out to wider 
units. A Chinese Village and Earthbound 
China are mutually supporting and com- 
plementary in content. We cannot take space 
here to develop the nature of that content 
in detail, but of more general interest are 
the broader implications of the contrasts 
of methodology and of the procedure in- 
volved in the selection of the research prob- 
lem in community studies. 

A Chinese Village is so organized as to 
give a more balanced perspective on the life 
of the villagers at the time of the study. 
For the same reason it may seem to be less 
committed in advance to any particular 
conclusion, although the framework of the 
study again sets the stage for the conclud- 
ing thesis of the predominant importance 
of the primary group. The material is not 
presented in as integrated a manner as that 
in Earthbound China; analytically it is less 
penetrating. Yang has not made much ef- 
fort to see his village in dynamic pgrspec- 
tivo, although the structure of his book did 
not preclude such emphasis. A Chinese Vil- 
lage is nevertheless a living scene in its 
objectively personal portrayal of the lives 
of the people. By contrast, the people of 
the three villages of Yunnan are analytical 
sectors of men. 

Earthbound China is the more mature 
piece of work. It is not eas^^ to tell whether 


its advantages reflect the maturity of the 
authors primarily or their basic approach 
and method. At any rate, selection of a 
unifsring element (the land nyetem) that 
is centrally and functionally integrated with 
the entire society introduces an initial pre- 
disposition toward a more analytical treat- 
ment of interrelationships. The emphasis on 
the economic aspects of the rural society 
further simplifies the task. Starting with a 
limited and well focussed problem, the writ- 
ers are able to draw their conclusions in 
relatively bold lines and colors. The finished 
product leaves the reader with something 
more to “chew on.” 

It is a pleasure to commend Earthbound 
China to social scientists in the United 
States, whether or not they are particularly 
interested in China. Its significance extends 
far beyond the bounds of the little villages 
of Yunnan. 

Fei and Chang did their work on the 
Yunnan villages as part of the general re- 
search program of the Yenching- Yunnan 
Station for Sociological Research, successor 
of the sociological research staff of the 
refugee Yenching University in combina- 
tion with the sociology department of Na- 
tional Yunnan University. The Yenching 
group had initiated a series of community 
studies beginning in the early thirties, only 
a part of which are available in English 
and some of which have not been published 
even in Chinese. Their work has been of 
consistently high level, including some un- 
published manuscripts that the reviewer 
has had the good fortune to see. We may 
look for important accessions to the litera- 
ture from this group in the near future. 

Mary Jean Bowman. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Iran. By William S. Haas. New York: Col- 
umbia University Press, 1946. Pp. vii 
+ 273. $3.50. 

The author of Iran was Advisor to the 
Persian Ministry of Education under the 
recently abdicated monarch, Reza Shah. In 
nine chapters he has made an admirable 
attempt to present and interpret a picture 
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of the social, psychological, economic and 
political areas of Persian life in the light 
of the country's history and her ethnic and 
geographic make>up. 

Iran is a country of great diversity. Her 
land ranges from mountain to plateau, from 
lush fertility to barren desert, and she is 
said to have seven climates, including ex- 
tremes. Her people match the terrain and 
the climate in variety, differing widely as 
to origin and culture. The greatest contrast 
is between nomadic tribes, with great di- 
versity among themselve.s, and city dwell- 
ers noted for their exquisite craftsmanship 
and, in times past, scholarship. Difficulties 
of getting unity out of such diversity are 
obvious. Any semblance of unity has been 
due to sheer despotic rule, the only form 
of government Iran has ever known. 

Iran’s present predicament is not new 
to her, but is a part of an old pattern of 
foreign invasion and domination, inevitable 
becaufe of her important, but too often 
tragic, location at the crossroads and van- 
tage point of many nations. Occasionally 
she has reversed the action and has turned 
to business of conquest herself, and with 
success. 

Out of her history has grown the indi- 
vidualism of her people. With the break- 
down of organization during anarchy and 
its suppression or artificiality under despots, 
the individual has been forced to rely on 
himself. The Persian’s attitude of fatalism 
toward life is due to the continuous insta- 
bility and uncertainty to which he and his 
fathers have been subjected. Out of these 
same conditions arose his propensity for 
creating and tempering religions. 

Although her reputation in the Western 
World has been based upon the products of 
her cities, Iran is essentially an agricultural 
country. Her sedentary rural population is 
characterized by large landholders and 
presents many problems, such as a low 
standard of living, worn-out soil, lack of 
irrigation facilities, and hence uncultivated 
land whose products are sorely needed. At 


present there is little chance for reform in 
the sense of a more equal distribution of 
land, for the peasant is not equipped to 
handle the difficulties that exist. Agricul- 
tural education and the cooperatives, work- 
ing together may be able to ameliorate 
this aspect of the rural problem. By bor- 
rowing from the Agricultural Bank, some 
farmers may be able to build up their 
land and improve or expand their Irrigation 
systems, but loans are available only to 
those farmers whose land is registered with 
the government. This includes about one- 
fifth of the total. 

Since 1925, long strides have been taken 
in the direction of unifying Iran and trans- 
forming her into a westernized, modem 
nation by the dictatorial Reza Shah, who 
arose from the ranks of the military to the 
ruling position. The production system has 
been modified by the introduction of indus- 
trialization, and Reza Shah has hammered 
away steadily at all the important institu- 
tions. The hands of the clergy have been 
detached from area after area of Persian 
life. Elementary education has been made 
free and compulsory and a whole new 
school system similar to that of the West 
has been established. Viewing the low status 
of women .*s a hindrance to educational 
progress, the monarch banished the veil, 
symbol of seclusion and of polygamy, and 
set about to change the family system by 
discouraging polygamy and giving women 
legal rights in marriage clauses. 

The book is concluded on an optimistic 
note. It is the author's belief that the revo- 
lution begun by Reza Shah will continue, 
that Persian individualism will persist and 
a democracy within the frame of a mon- 
archy will evolve. Russia will be too much 
concerned with her own development to 
further her expansion. While her progress 
has been interrupted by Allied occupation, 
Irkn will derive from it some things that 
may facilitate her development. 

Catherine P. Heflin. 
Cornell University. 
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Swmomic Progrea tmd Social Somrity, By 
A. G. B. Fisher. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1946. Pp. xii + 862. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

This book is essentially a treatise on the 
conditions necessary for an expanding econ- 
omy, whether local, national, or world-wide. 
The theme that unifies a wide-ranging 
analysis is that a large measure of security 
in the economic sphere can be achieved only 
by indirection. That is, both economic ex- 
pansion and individual security may be 
gained if primary attention is paid to the 
former. Emphasis on security in the sense 
of maintenance of employment in given 
Jobs, or a given allocation of resources and 
capital, leads to rigidities that may defeat 
both security and expansion. 

Professor Fisher thus poses and disposes 
of a well-loved dilemma, that between secur- 
ity and progress. As an economist he uses 
the latter term without the squeamishness 
sociologists have come to feel for its looser 
extensions in other fields. Economic prog- 
ress consists simply in rising average in- 
come levels, or in the expansion of produc- 
tion that makes such a goal possible. The 
author does not think social values or types 
of civilization unimportant, but quite rea- 
sonably assumes that their benefits can be 
achieved by only a very limited number of 
people if poverty is widespread. (The fact 
of the matter is that most of the lovers 
of peasants think more highly of other 
people’s poverty than do those most directly 
concerned.) 

Once having stated the thesis that ex- 
clusive emphasis on security is self-defeat- 
ing, the author briefiy reviews the course 
of econqmic expansion in the familiar terms 
of shifts from primary to secondary and 
tertiary production. He points out that this 
broadens the range of occupational and 
investment choices, as no large economy 
gives up the production of raw materials 
and the fabrication of goods. Here one 
misses a reference to the work of Colin 
Clark, who may be a late comer in the 
use of the terminology, but whose empirical 
studies are at least relevant to Fisher’s 


argument. The remainder of the analysis 
consists of identifying the obstacles and 
rigidities that prevent expansion, examin- 
ing proposals for their elimination, and 
broadening the scope of the problem to 
include national and international adjust- 
ments. 

The analysis of the means for aiding 
economic expansion is by no means naive. 
It recognizes that change always adversely 
affects some interests. Structural rigidities 
may be found in both capital and labor 
(including, of course, management). The 
author perhaps under-emphasizes the rigidi- 
ties introduced by the monopolistic prac- 
tices of trade unions, and seems to attach 
a little too much faith to directing the 
stream of new recruits to the labor force. 
In the advanced industrial countries the 
labor force is steadily aging because the 
proportion of newcomers is diminishing. To 
aid labor mobility would thus seem to re- 
quire more extensive adult retraining than 
is implied in this discussion. 

Rural sociologists and economists will 
particularly want to read the author’s 
cogent presentation of the case for remov- 
ing barriers to mobility out of agriculture 
and for tackling the “farm problem’’ in 
terms of the entire economy. Both **back 
to the land’’ movements and what the author 
calls the “nutritional approach” are set 
down as blind alleys. Elsewhere it is noted 
that emphasis on public works and similar 
emergency measures may be less satisfac- 
tory than the expansion of opportunities 
in the production of goods and services for 
which there is a more genuine demand. 

The author is no Pied Piper of Reaction, 
fearing planning by government but not 
by irresponsible private corporations, or 
longing for an impossible return to the 
good old days of smallness. He favors con- 
structive intervention, which he distin- 
guishes from that long accepted by busi- 
ness interests because it was designed to 
protect existing rigidities. His test for 
intervention or planning is whether the 
private or public machinery is likely to be 
the more active and effective, and he does 
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not think the answer will be the same in 
an cases. 

The book is not easy reading. The para- 
graphs are long, and the style, although 
lucid, is not sparing. In only five of the 
book’s sixteen chapters are subheadings 
introduced to aid the reader in following the 
structure of the argument. But the reader 
who is willing to follow the author slowly 
will have made some progress at the end. 

WiLBiRT E. Moore. 
Princeton University. 


The Humanitiee and the Common Man, By 
Norman Foerster. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1946. Pp. viii + 60. $1.60. 

What constitutes a liberal education and 
what role the humanities should play in 
higher education are questions that are 
being raised everywhere in the academic 
world today. This little volume advances 
the argument that the spirit of the humani- 
ties should dominate the public colleges and 
universities, and condemns existing domi- 
nation of these institutions by utilitarian 
specialists who emphasize training for a job 
and drawing the student into a vocation as 
early as possible. 

No one can question the value of the 
humanities in the curricula in helping “to 
fashion ideas, concepts, and forms that 
give meaning and value to life and furnish 
the patterns of conduct,” or how impossible 
it would be for us to try to get along 
“without the aid of certain people who 
can be trusted to speak with authority on 
the vitally important questions of human 
ends.” An education inspired by the human- 
istic ideal is a liberal education and Foerster 
insists that a liberal education cannot be 
achieved through vocational education. We 
must, he says, set about “liberalizing our 
technical and vocational education.” But 
how is the humanizing to be done? 

The last three sections of this brief dis- 
cussion are entitled “The Great Curricu- 
lum,” “The Great Faculty,” and “The Great 
Administration,” indicating that the way 
to liberalize American higher education is 


through a common core of itudies taught 
by the right kind of profeasors selected 
by sympathetic and intelligent administra- 
tors. The curriculum of foundation studies, 
according to Foerster, will be drawn mainly 
from the natural sciences and the humani- 
ties — the physical and biological sciences, 
history, literature, art, and philosophy. It 
will address the student “not as a future 
technician and specialist, but as a human 
being interested in understanding himself 
and his world.” But the author rightly con- 
cludes that this new task cannot be ex- 
pected to succeod until schools in each 
subject have reconceived their aims and 
methods through “a humanistic philosophy 
based on the concept of the dignity of man, 
rather than a naturalistic philosophy that 
has led us toward a materialistic chaos and 
a resurgence of barbarism.” 

The author feels that the only way to 
improve the curricula is to improve the 
faculty which designs them. Reforming the 
faculty is a great task, and too much blame 
for existing conditions in American col- 
leges and universities should not be placed 
upon the deans and presidents. This re- 
viewer feels that Foerster places far too 
much credit or discredit upon deans and 
administrative officers for the existing em- 
phasis upon the technical and vocational 
rather thaii the humanistic curricula. It 
should not be forgotten that publicly-sup- 
ported state colleges and universities find 
that the public pulse is an extremely im- 
portant factor in determining policies and 
procedures. The author believes that public 
opinion today is sounder education-wise 
than administrative opinion and that it is 
more likely to ask the fundamental ques- 
tions and face them squarely. It may be 
true that the public generally has a stronger 
feeling and appreciation for the essentials 
of education, or a “common core” of knowl- 
edge and abilities as means of self-realiza- 
tion and social unity than most college 
deans and presidents, but this reviewer is 
not so sure that this is true. The sweep 
of masses on the march not only in this 
country but over the world generally has 
placed rather heavy emphasis upon the 
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vocational and technical types of training, 
and living in the kind of society in which 
we live, there is likely to be for many 
years heavy emphasis upon the practical 
and vocational-type courses. 

Somewhere between the two extremes of 
strictly vocational or technical types of edu- 
cation and the liberal arts, the humanities 
type should be a reasonable meeting ground 
in which a fairly well-balanced education 
could be secured. It is doubtful if a com- 
plete revolutionary change could or should 
occur overnight. Moreover, one should re- 
member that the publicly supported uni- 
versities and colleges constitute only one 
of the major institutions influencing cul- 
tural change and determining public opin- 
ion. Higher education can and should do 
much to improve its offerings and to pro- 
vide for the student ample opportunities 
to secure a good appreciation of the hu- 
manities and social sciences as well as of 
the technical and vocational fields. Adequate 
solution of our problems depends upon this 
approach, this reviewer believes, rather 
than extreme emphasis upon either one to 
the complete exclusion of the other. 

R. R. Renne. 

Montana State College. 


The Mentally III in America. By Albert 
Dcutsch. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1946, Pp. xvii 630. $4.00. 

Here is “must reading" for sociologists 
and for any other intelligent reader who 
wants to gain a better understanding of 
one of the major social problems of our 
times. Written by the very able man who 
is currently Welfare Editor of the News- 
paper FM, this book represents the first 
comprehensive history of the care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill in America. It cov- 
ers the period from colonial times, including 
Old-World backgrounds, down to the period 
just prior to World War II. Originally pub- 
lished in 1937 by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, it has been reprinted without re- 
vision by the present publisher. 

The history starts from the days when 
psychotic persons were thought to be pos- 


sessed by demons, when therapy was limited 
largely to elaborate rituals of exorcism per- 
formed to drive out the devils. The history 
of the care of the mentally ill is not one 
of which Americans can be proud. It is truly 
a story of man’s inhumanity to man. In 
the early period we see the mentally ill 
chained in cages, beaten regularly at certain 
times of the month, killed as witches (in 
New England), confined in almshouses and 
jails, “bid off" as paupers, and exhibited 
for a fee like animals in a soo. 

The gradual evolution of the modem 
state hospital and the use of the system 
of state care is traced with precision. The 
origin and development of the mental hy- 
giene movement is sketched, as are the 
rising standards of care and treatment of 
patients. 

Every great movement has its great per- 
sonalities. Here the work and influence of 
three persons are outstanding — Dr. Benja- 
min Rush, called the father of American 
psychiatry, Dorothea Lynde Dix, whose 
heroic achievements during 40 years of 
crusading for better care of the mentally 
ill should be better known to all Americans, 
and Clifford Beers, founder of the Mental 
Hygiene Movement. 

Chapters 1 to 13 describe in considerable 
detail the slow growth of provisions for 
the care of the mentally ill. Chapter 14 is 
valuable in tracing and explaining the ex- 
tension of the study, treatment, and pre- 
ventive practices outside the hospital. The 
expansion of interest from neurology to 
psychiatry, and from the psychoses to the 
neuroses and other personality disorders is 
sketched and explained. One chapter is de- 
voted to the Mental Hygiene movement and 
its founder. Two chapters are devoted to a 
historic review of the growth of institution- 
al provisions for the education and care of 
the mentally deficient. These chapters offer 
the uninitiated reader the means of gain- 
ing a quick orientation in the field of men- 
tal deficiency. This is followed by a short 
review of insanity and the criminal law, and 
a chapter dealing with our commitment laws 
and procedures. Chapter 20 deals with mod- 
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ern trends in institutional care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. 

The final chapter describes the various 
schools of current psychiatric theory and 
practice, ending with a challenge to con- 
tinued progress in the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill. Particularly, it offers a 
challenge to the mental hygienist, to the 
educator anu to others who are seeking for 
preventive measures, for effective methods 
toward the positive promotion of mental 
health, and for the building of a better 
world. 

While this book is written in a clear semi- 
popular style it is based on careful studies 
of original sources, and is rendered authen- 
tic by lists of source materials Its 15 page 
index makes the book a serviceable reference 
volume. 

During the 10 years that have lapsed since 
this book was written outstanding develop- 
ments have occurred, and the reader may 
feel somewhat let down by the fact that 
this excellent history was not brought up- 
to-date. 

A. R. Mangus. 

Ohio State University. 


Public Medical Care. By Franz Goldmann. 
New York : Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. vii + 226. $2.75. 

This is a timely book for all those now so 
much interested in the topics of health and 
medical care. Its purpose is to present a 
composite picture of public medical care 
from humble beginning's in colonial times to 
a social movement steadily gaining in im- 
petus, but still quite controversial. 

Its framework is a twofold table of con- 
tents including (1) haphazard growth of 
public hospitals, clinics and programs, 
mainly for special kinds or selected gp^)up8 
of patients, and (2) directed growth 
through planning for hospitals and related 
facilities, for organization of professional 
services, for pa 3 mient of facilities and serv- 
ices, and for administration of medical care. 

Its underlying philosophy is that ade- 
quate medical care is a fundamental human 
right, as much a necessity as food, shelter. 


clothing or education, or less indispensable 
to the well-being of society than to the 
welfare of the individual, and an essential 
component of any program for individual 
and social security. 

Selected excerpts will serve to show some 
of the author’s factual and philosophical 
statements, and perhaps whet appetites for 
others : 

Well organized and properly con- 
ducted diagnostic and educational clinic 
service intensify existing desire and 
create new demand for medical care. 

. . . (p. 64) 

If specialized service is to reach the 
large numbers of families living in 
thinly settled regions, small towns, and 
rural communities, the organization 
must be adapted to the particular con- 
ditions. Where people ordinarily can- 
not come to the clinic because of the 
distance and cost of travel, the clinic 
must come to the people, (pp. 57-68) 

The history of community health or- 
ganization shows that it requires a 
great disaster to convince both peoples 
and governments of the inadequacy of 
health policies carried over from old 
times, (p. 73) 

The community which considers the 
introduction of an adequate, economi- 
cal, and efhcient program of public 
medical care must carefully weigh the 
relative merits and feasibility of the 
various methods of organizing and 
paying for medical service. There is no 
such thing as a golden rule applicable 
everywhere, (p. 99) 

The forces representing organized 
care of the sick and the forces repre- 
senting public health not only marched 
but also fought separately in the past. 
They still do. Public policy thus neg- 
lects the primary rule of grand strate- 
gy — to beat the enemy by joint opera- 
tion. (p. 166) 

Bigness as such does not necessarily 
spell adequacy, economy, and conveni- 
ence of service, (p. 162) 

There is little justification for the 
continued existence of three sets of 
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hospitals — govemmental, nonprofit toL 
untary, and proprietary— if the result 
is wasteful duplication of accommoda- 
tion, equipment, and services in one 
area and lack or scarcity of hospitals 
in others, (p. 166) 

The evil of utterly uneven distribu- 
tion of health personnel, with wealthy 
sections and urban areas oversupplied 
and poorer sections and rural areas 
sadly undersupplied, is not incurable. 

(p. 172) 

Health insurance is a device with 
limitations as well as potentialities. 
... It is unsuited to cope with some 
catastrophies ... is feasible only for 
people able to make reirvdftr contribu- 
tions. . . . (p. 184) 

Planning for adequate medical care 
is more than a method of organizing 
the application of scientific knowledgre 
and technical skill. It is the expression 
of a social philosophy. It is effective 
only in so far as it is sustained by a 
conviction of principle, (p. 196) 

Without further excerpts, it is easy to 
see this is primarily a book of principles 
and problems pertaining to public medical 
care. It is heavily documented with a long 
list of pertinent references, but it is not 
wholly a product without pride and preju- 
dice, nor a treatise of developments in 
strictly chronological sequence. 

Leland B. Tate. 

The Farm Foundation, Chicago. 


Problems of the Postwar World, Edited by 
Thomas Carson Tooke McCormick. New 
York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. viii + 626. $3.76. 

This symposium grew out of the concerns 
-of a group of scholars at the University 
of Wisconsin because they could not serve 
in the armed forces of the last war yet 
wished to make some contribution to the 
public understanding of postwar problems 
within their fields of specialization. Each 
author had the license to say what he 
wished in the way he thought best. The re- 
sultant volume is not fo discordant a one 


as the reader might expect it to be. Three 
major subjects are discussed — ^Economic 
Policy (6 chapters), Government and So- 
ciety (6 chapters), and International Rela- 
tions (9 chapters). And despite many signi- 
ficant omissions which were duly recog- 
nized by the editor, the contributed chapters 
are in the main readable and valid guides 
to the problems that have already arisen, 
and, apparently, to others that may devel- 
op. Yet, no one of the writers — ^they In- 
clude Becker, Perlman, Brandeis, Hobson, 
Graves, Ellsworth, Gaus, Fellman, Willing, 
Stoke, Jordan, Gerth, Ogg, and McCormick 
— essays the role of prophet. All of them 
point to the need for all the good sense, wis- 
dom, and fortitude that our nation can 
command. 

The major problems toward which the 
cooperating social scientists would direct 
the layman's attention are not so simple. 
They include: income and employment (our 
standards of well-being must be raised if 
all our resources are to be fully utilized) ; 
unionism (postwar industrial relations will 
be determined to a great extent by how 
closely we approximate ''full employment") ; 
social security (not merely the cradle to 
grave security, but the opportunity for all 
of us to function as full members of our 
economy and government) ; agriculture (an 
acceptable standard of living for reasonably 
efficient farmers) ; taxation ("the safest 
generalization ... is that there will be 
more of it.”) ; economic foreign policy (we 
need an "expansionary, international” one, 
demanding bold and imaginative interna- 
tional action.) ; planning (we must prepare 
personnel and institutional devices adequate 
for the emerging society) ; federaXism 
(probably power will continue to flow now 
in one direction, now in another "as the 
push of the moment dictates.”) ; local gov-- 
emment (fundamental changes are likely 
to come soon in urban areas, but "on the 
rural side it is not likely that drastic insti- 
tutional rearrangements will occur in the 
predictable future") ; education (must be 
democratically conducted toward democratie 
goals) ; the Negro problem (wiU be more 
acute than it was a generation ago) ; the 
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new. nationaUMfii (nationB in leagues aze still 
nations seeking the greatest safety and 
prosperity for their own peoples); inter- 
national organization (the revolt of admin- 
istrators against orderly development of 
social organisation did not end with the 
defeat of the Tri-axis) ; AmerieanrBritizh 
relaUonz (we are advised to develop cordial 
ones) ; Rtizzia (we have no sword to brand- 
ish over her, but economic necessity can 
become the foundation of our diplomatic 
opportunity) ; German peoplea on the eve 
of ooeupation (we must work with **intelli- 
gence” for “success,” for the problem is of 
great magnitude) ; The Far Eaat (can we 
keep a good record?) ; Pan-America (prob 
ably we can develop “one hemisphere” if 
not “one world”). 

What contradictory slants? What a me- 
lange of opinion and directives? Of course. 
Have you read your morning’s paper? 

Ira De a. Reid. 

Atlanta University. 


The German People, A Social Portrait to 
1914. By Robert H. Lowie. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
iii-143. $1.76. 

In this short treatise the author attempts 
to give an historico-anthropological inter- 
pretation of German culture stressing at- 
titudes and other characteristics of Ger- 
mans of different classes at different times 
previous to 1914. Beginning with the ques- 
tion, “Who are the Germans?” he attempts 
to demonstrate the great variability in phy- 
sical and cultural characteristics. Figures 
(without source) are included to demon- 
strate that Germans are not the most 
dolichocephalic, light-complected, tallest 
people of Europe. The author then attempts 
to show that there is lacking a “general 
German ethos.” Through his own observa- 
tion and a study of the great personages in 
German literature and life, the author at- 
tempts to show that differences have been 
great and important. These and locality dif- 
ferences, which he calls eampaniliemo or 
particularism, were threatened by a strong 
current of nationalism. 


A current which ran counter to extreme 
nationalism was the cosmopolitan attitude 
of men like Goethe, Frederick the Great, 
Herder, H. Von Humbolt, and even the 
masses during certain settled and peaceful 
epochs. The struggle between separatism 
and nationalism is, the author believes, all- 
important and furnished plenty of psy- 
chological conflicts among the literals. The 
unexcelled German school system which ear- 
ly banished illiteracy from Germany, the 
exceedingly effiicient army, and the fact 
that Germany never had a thorough-going 
revolution set Germany off from England 
and France. 

The author makes much of his belief that 
one of Germany’s greatest weaknesses was 
“the striking lack of ... a class of gentle- 
men”. The German upper class, the aris- 
tocracy, which set the pattern for so much 
of German life lacked refinement, an appre- 
ciation of fair play and true culture. The 
author claims that Bisms rck remained a 
titled rustic. He quotes Lily Braun to show 
that “The Prussian, Silesian and Branden- 
burg nobleman with his large hands, burly 
fig^ure, and thick skull often betrays even 
now that his ancestors had to work and 
live like peasants. . . .” He had a “coarse 
wit” and was not the bearer of refinement 
that the less in.^uential Catholic nobleman 
was. Nevertheless, even Goethe never over- 
came his awe of hereditary rank. 

The author accounts for the great weak- 
ness of the middle class by stressing the 
lack of a “truly aristocratic class with high 
ideals and cultural refinement and gentle- 
manly demeanor” as a peacemaker. Another 
weakness was its devotion to work and self- 
improvement rather than ideas of service, 
democracy, and social uplift. Artisans and 
tradesmen who were greatly influenced by 
the traditions of the guilds and the con- 
servative peasants were suspicious of in- 
dividualism, liberalism, and intellectualism. 
The petty bourgeois featured in later anti- 
Semitie propaganda. 

The treatment is on the whole sympa- 
thetic to the Germans and the description 
of the German Jewry will interest all so- 
ciologists. Although many of the general!- 
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zations seem valid the supporting evidence 
is lacking. A middle class bias frequently 
appears and also an anglophile current is 
evident. Sociologists will require more sub- 
stantial evidence than a few quotations 
and a man’s claim for knowledge of the 
culture. Nevertheless it is reassuring to 
read a book which is as sympathetic and 
objective so soon after the war. A useful 
bibliography is included. 

Charles P. Loomis. 
Michigan State College. 


The Family. From Institution to Compan- 
ionship. By Ernest W. Burgess and 
Harvey J. Locke. New York: American 
Book Company, 1946. Pp. xvi -f 800. 
$4.26. 

The main thesis of this book is that '*the 
family in historical times has been, and 
at present is, in transition from an insti- 
tution to a companionship ... in the past 
the important factors unifying the family 
have been external, formal, and authori- 
tarian, as the law, the mores, public opinion, 
tradition, the authority of the family head, 
rigid discipline, and elaborate ritual . . . 
in the new emerging form of the compan- 
ionate family, its unity inheres less and 
less in community pressures and more and 
more in such interpersonal relations as the 
mutual affection, the sympathetic under- 
standing, and the comradeship of its 
members.” 

Materials are organized in four parts: 
Part I, “The Family in Social Change,” 
deals with the changing patterns of family 
behavior in divergent contemporary situ- 
ations — the Chinese, the rural, the urban, 
the Negro, and the Russian family. Part 
,11, “The Family and Personality Develop- 
ment,” is concerned with personality as it 
is formed through cultural and psychogenic 
conditioning and interpersonal relationships 
in the family. Part III, “Family Organiza- 
tion,” considers family unity and stresses 
the basic principle that the process of com- 
municative interaction within the family is 
the vital element in its unity and success. 


Part IV, “Family Disorganization and Re- 
organization,” rather than viewing disor- 
ganization as pathological, treats it as new 
patterns of behavior emerging in response 
to social change, changing patterns which 
are concomitant with the transition from 
the institutional to the companionship 
family. 

To document and to analyze this funda- 
mental trend in family organization the 
authors have used statistical research find- 
ings plus personal records which give “fiesh 
and blood” quality to the study. Concepts 
are defined by use of the ideal-type pro- 
cedure, a device which is a most helpful 
tool for classifying, comparing, and analyz- 
ing family behavior. 

An excellent feature of the book lies in 
the research projects which are presented 
as chapter endings “to arouse the interest 
of the student in research upon marriage 
and the family . . . and to present a frame- 
work of concepts in which questions might 
be raised and hypotheses formulated.” I am 
finding that these sections are of great 
interest to my students. 

This study of the family is a valuable 
addition to the field, not only because it 
increases our understanding of the family 
as a unity of interacting persons, shaping 
the personality of its members and adapting 
to social change, but also because it points 
up the gaps in our knowledge and indicates 
the great need for further research. I felt 
this need particularly in reading the chap- 
ter on the rural family which contained 
fewer personal documents (and more sta- 
tistics) than any of the five family types 
included in the section. We still make too 
many generalizations about the family. For 
example, the authors state that “students 
of rural life, while pointing out the diffi- 
culty of making valid generalizations be- 
cause of the diversity of types of rural 
families, are agreed that the one funda- 
mental characteristic of the farm family 
is that its members work together as a 
unit with resulting family solidarity.” My 
hunch is that future research within the 
framework of the social class structure of 
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the rural community will show that rural 
family behavior is too diversified for such 
a generalization. 

Edith J. Freeman. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Seaman A. Knapp, Schoolmaster of Ameri- 
can Agncnlture. By Joseph C. Bailey. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. xiii 4- 307. $3.26. 

The demonstration method of teaching 
farmers, initiated by Seaman A. Knapp in 
Texas in 1903, set in motion a process which 
was destined to become one of the most 
dynamic and profitable ever to benefit the 
American farmer. In working with people 
Knapp proved himself to be a master of 
applied psychology. He started with the 
individual farmer, but was not content until 
the farmer's community was aroused with 
his proposals. 

In reflecting on his work with the indi- 
vidual Knapp said, “What a man hears he 
may doubt, what he sees he may possibly 
doubt, but what he does himself he cannot 
doubt.” (p. 166) Speaking of demonstration 
work he later said, “the crucial point was 
to minimize the government's share and to 
enhance by every device possible the part 
played by the individual farmer and to lay 
on him, in full view of his neighbors and 
fellow citizens, inescapable responsibility 
for the shortcomings or success of his com- 
mitment.” (p. 167) No little of Knapp's 
success was due to his ability to convince 
the farmer that improved farm practices 
had a cash value, (p. 176) 

Knapp saw the wisdom of approaching 
farmers through the leaders of their own 
groups. It is significant that all of his first 
farm agents were successful farmers. There 
were no professional men among them. The 
author states that Knapp by “instinct and 
necessity” chose his agents with charac- 
teristics similar to his own. 

In establishing and promoting demonstra- 
tion work Knapp did not neglect the towns- 
men, especially the businessmen and bankers 
with whom the farmer dealt. In the incep- 
tion of the work, communities underwrote 


any loss incurred by the farmer as a result 
of using improved but, to the farmer, un- 
tried practices. Knapp convinced the towns- 
men that they could not afford to let 
demonstration work fail, since their eco- 
nomic well-being and that of the farmers 
were closely interwoven. By these tactics 
Knapp hedged the farmer about with those 
who were vitally interested in his work. 
He created a success atmosphere on the 
farms and in the farmers' towns. In speak- 
ing of his work in the wider community 
Knapp once said, “I must state that my 
best helpers were the ministers of all de- 
iiommations,” whom he convinced of the 
soundness of the demonstration idea. Also, 
“The traveling salesmen were my second 
best assistants.” 

The first six chapters are primarily of 
biographical and historical interest. There 
is much in Chapters VII and VIII dealing 
with psychological and sociological princi- 
ples to commend them to the busiest of 
Extension workers and others interested in 
applied social science. The remaining chap- 
ters (IX to XII) deal with the development 
of demonstration work into a national serv- 
ice for the farm families of America. 

Those interested in livestock will not miss 
the author's questionable use of the term 
“thoroughbred” .n connection with cattle. 
(Pp. 63, 92, 96) 

A note familiar to agricultural personnel 
is struck in Chapter XII, which points out 
that prior to the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act, a long and sometimes bitter 
struggle existed between the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture over 
matters of policy. 

Linden S. Dodson. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Providing for Unemployed Workers in the 
Transition. By Richard A. Lester. New 
York: McGraw-HiH Book Company, 
lAc., 1946. Pp. xi -f 162. $1.60. 

This book is a very direct contribution to 
the practical aspects of maintaining full 
employment. It especially applies to that 
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critical period when the Nation is reorient- 
ing itself to a changed era of production. 
The author states the problem* and then 
proceeds directly to an evaluation of the 
factors which will help alleviate an unem- 
ployment situation. 

The first factor discussed by Mr. Lester 
is that reserves held by the workers have 
increased tremendously during the war 
years. But further than this* the distribution 
of these holdings among the different in- 
come brackets actually will determine the 
effectiveness of these savings in tiding the 
Nation over an unemployment period. Other 
forms of reserves center largely in unem- 
ployment compensation funds which have 
ben increasing at the rate of one to one- 
and-a-half billion a year. The policy of 
states and cities toward building up post- 
war reserve funds has put another sizeable 
sum in readiness for use in bridging an 
unemployment gap. 

The author comes to the heart of the 
problem by evaluating these several forms 
of reserves as to adequacy in meeting tran- 
sitional unemployment. He concludes that 
the sum total would be large enough, but 
that they are poorly distributed and severe- 
ly compartmentalized and, therefore, not 
fully effective. 

The systems now available for unem- 
ployment compensation have not as yet 
been tested under the condition of a busi- 
ness slump so that the frail elements in the 
structures have not yet been located. How- 
ever, the treatise goes forward and sug- 
gests some improvements — the need for 
which is evidenced by a careful study which 
the author has made. There are some major 
shortcomings such as lack of coverage, 
great variation in benefit provisions, varia- 
tion of reserves in each of fifty-two reserve 
^ funds. As definite suggestions for improve- 
ment, he analyzes three structural revisions 
— (1) a unified national system, (2) sup- 
plemental benefits financed by the Federal 
Government, and (3) Federal aid or loan 
arrangement to support state funds. 

The author also sets forth some of the 
actions which can be put into effect by 
private industry to help solve the problem, 


even though this activity is restricted by 
the fact that industry must operate for 
profit. Among the measures which business 
can provide are severance pay and alter- 
native kinds of work such as repairing, and 
anticipation hiring. These measures would 
be a contribution to a favorable '^economic 
climate.’’ 

The versatility of the worker as it would 
be increased by a program of training is 
not only discussed, but practical suggestions 
for organizing and maintaining a training 
program are set out for immediate use. 

The whole presentation recommends itself 
for reading and study because it does sum- 
marize what has been accomplished toward 
building up reserves for overcoming— or 
at least alleviating — a situation which may 
arise at any time, or is even now the most 
important consideration for this Nation’s 
economy. The reading of the book is par- 
ticularly valuable in that it does point out 
the several aspects of timing and ironing 
out the prospective difficulties of a program 
designed to meet a period of transitional 
unemployment which has not as yet been 
tried under the conditions it is meant to 
overcome. 

E. A. Starch. 

Bureau of Agricultural Ecoonmics. 


Mtssisstppi Study of Higher Education 
19 By Joseph E. Gibson and Others. 
Jackson, Mississippi: Board of Trus- 
tees, Institutions of Higher Learning, 
1946. Pp. 402. 

This survey of the higher educational 
institutions of Mississippi was made by 
representative specialists of the United 
State Office of Education and certain state 
departments of education and state uni- 
versities, under the direction of Joseph E. 
Gibson, Director of Higher Education for 
the State of Louisiana. Most of the con- 
sultants who made the study were educa- 
tors familiar with Southern educational 
conditions. 

The study is devoted to the state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher education 
which include five four-year colleges for 
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white students and two four-year colleges 
for Negroes. An outstanding weakness in 
the study is the fact that it does not take 
in the four senior colleges which are pri- 
vately supported, the 17 junior colleges, 12 
of which receive state support, and six 
privately-supported Negro colleges. 

The report is divided into five parts each 
of which is divided into chapters. Part I 
is a summary of recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees by the Study Committee. 
Part II describes the state administrative 
organization of institutions of higher edu- 
cation and recommends certain changes. 
Part III is concerned with the educational 
programs in the institutions and their rela- 
tionship to the needs of the state with 
emphasis on such matters as health, library 
facilities, terminal and vocational education, 
teacher training, agricultural and engineer- 
ing education, and others. Part IV deals 
with the organization and administration of 
the particular institutions and includes such 
subjects as faculty personnel, student per- 
sonnel programs, public relations, finance 
and the physical plant. Part V is devoted 
to Njgro education. 

A valuable feature of the report is that 
each topic is introduced by an exposition 
of basic educational principles which seem 
pertinent. The Mississippi institutions are 
then examined in terms of the basic con- 
cepts and judgment is drawn as to their 
adequacies and their inadequacies. Recom- 
mendations are then given for improving 
or correcting the existing conditions. 

Prom the viewpoint of the reviewer 
among the most valuable and interesting 
chapters of the report are those dealing 
with the health of the Mississippi population 
and the medical care available to that popu- 
lation. The report points out that Mississippi 
has the lowest physician-to-population ratio 
of any state. The same is true of trained 
nurses. It further points out that the train- 
ing of more medical practitioners is no 
guarantee that there will be more doctors 
in the state. The first need of the state 
is a reorganization of the hospital system 
with new hospitals provided which will be 
available to rural people. A plan for “Pre- 


payment Health Service'* is suggested. A 
medical school and schools of nursing are 
also recommended. 

The study is a valuable contribution to 
the field of educational literature. It should 
be of interest to educators and to rural 
sociologists for the reason that it is a study 
of higher education in the most rural of all 
states of the Union. In this state there are 
more higher educational institutions in pro- 
portion to the population and more effort 
is required in relation to ability to pay than 
is found in any other state. 

Marion B. Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


Post-War Jobs. A Guide to Current Prob- 
lems and Future Opportunities. Edited 
by Nelson and Henrietta Poynter. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1946. Pp. 
211. Cloth bound, $2.60; Paper bound, 
$ 2 . 00 . 

As the title indicates, the book points 
out the problems of achieving the objectives 
of full employment. It presents a mass of 
detailed information clearly in a limited 
space on current annd controversial issues. 

The first chapter is a summary of the 
post-war job problem. Succeeding chapters 
present in gitater detail the various means 
whereby full employment may be attained. 
Most chapters close with sections on politi- 
cal implications and attitudes in Congress 
with reference to each phase. Mass idleness 
cost the United States over 266 billion 
dollars from 1930 to 1940 emphasizing the 
importance of full employment in 14,000,000 
jobs in addition to the 46,000,000 jobs avail- 
able in 1940. 

Full production and full employment can 
be achieved only if our tax laws protect 
mass purchasing power as well as encour- 
age capital investment and business expan- 
sion. Disposal of surplus property is ana- 
lyzed as it affects full employment “Vet- 
erans may comprise close to one-fourth of 
the post-war labor force.” Only an expand- 
ing economy, with full production and em- 
ployment can assure all veterans a job. 

Extension of social security will help 
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promote full employment by increasing 
purchasing power during temporary unem- 
ployment and by making retirement of old 
workers possible. About 26 million workers 
will be changing jobs and will be in tempo- 
rary unemployment. Public works will serve 
as a cushion against unemployment. It can 
serve three major functions: provision of 
additional jobs during the reconversion 
period; promotion of regional development; 
and provision of a backlog of jobs for 
periods of unemployment. New industries 
can be a source of many new jobs and make 
more general our high standard of living. 

Agriculture is suggested as a field for 
the employment of several million people 
not now engaged in agriculture as well as 
a source of increased purchasing power, and 
the production of raw material to be used 
in industry. The hope is held out that the 
farm labor displaced by mechanization of 
farms can still remain on the land by the 
development of the family farm. 

The United States cannot maintain a 
high level of living for its people and pro- 
vide 60 million jobs without a healthy for- 
eign trade. A market for about 10 billion 
dollars worth of goods and services must 
be found in foreign countries. Helping other 
nations industrialize will boost our exports. 
Reciprocal tariffs reduce trade barriers and 
encourage trade. With the disappearance 
of physical isolation, economic isolation be- 
comes impossible. 

Housing is one of the greatest of post 
war needs. About 16,600,000 new dwelling 
units are needed besides the improvement 
of nearly 10 million more. This will require 
the construction of 1,660,000 units annually 
for 10 years, employing 3,6.10,000 men. Op- 
position ta prefabrication and speculative 
buying must be overcome. Discrimination 
in employment against minority groups hin- 
ders full employment and restricts full pur- 
chasing power. 

PosUWar Jobs is recommended as a 
source book of documented information on 
the problems of full employment. 

D. C. Dvoracek. 
University of Minnesota. 


A Business of My Own, By Arthur E. Mor- 
gan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Community 
Service, Inc., 1946. Pp. 160. $0.76. 

A number of books have appeared in 
recent months designed to assist former 
servicemen and others in starting their own 
businesses. Mr. Morgan’s monograph is 
different from the others in that it empha- 
sizes the small business in the small com- 
munity; it is recognized that most busi- 
nesses in large cities are also small, but 
interest centers in those firms for which 
a small-community location means lower 
costs and maximum satisfaction to the par- 
ticipants. In the philosophy of the author, 
business is not an end in itself but falls 
into its proper place in the entire social, 
cultural and ethical design of the com- 
munity. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
brief statements of a considerable number 
of small firms in unusual lines of business. 
This is an improvement upon many of the 
guidebooks for the returning serviceman 
which limit their analysis to retail mer- 
chandising, an already overcrowded field. 
Mention of the age of many of the firms 
cited helps, too, to dispose of the shibboleth 
that the small enterprise must grow larger 
or stagnate. Much good would come from 
enlarging these case studies to show why 
the firms mentioned have succeeded and 
why some others in similar industries and 
in similar communities have died. The aspir- 
ant to business ownership will have to look 
elsewhere for descriptions of principles and 
techniques of business organization and 
operation; such descriptions were not one 
of the author’s objectives. 

The early part of the book presents the 
philosophy of the author and of Community 
Service, Inc. as to the place of profit in 
business motivation as compared with other 
satisfactions to be derived from business 
achievement. This discussion raises some 
nice issues as to the ethics of competition 
and of the profit motive, and the efficacy 
of pecuniary motives in directing resources 
to their most effective uses. This reviewer 
cannot agree with the author’s analogies 
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between our private capitalistic system and 
a feudal society. Whatever may be the 
weaknesses of our present economic sys- 
tem, it certainly is the antithesis of authori- 
tarian feudalism. The author speaks of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation “ruling the eco- 
nomic lives of many thousands of men.” 
(Pp. 6-7.) As this review is written these 
men are on strike, but the statement would 
not be any more true if thev were not. The 
controversies to which such statements give 
rise, however, are of little direct concern 
to those for whom the book was prepared; 
wherever the truth lies in such issues, the 
value of the book to the prospective busi- 
nessman is not seriously affected 
A revised and enlarged edition of this 
book to sell for $1.00 is in press as this 
review, based on the first edition, is written. 

Marshall D. Ketchum. 

The University of Chicago. 


Supervising People, By George D. Halsey. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 

Pp. X -h 233. $3.00. 

“This book is intended primarily for su- 
pervisors — foremen in shops and mills, sec- 
tion heads in offices, assistant buyers and 
floor managers in retail stores — the men 
and women directly in charge of the work- 
ers and finally responsible for whether or 
not each individuaPs work is well done.” It 
should also prove useful for teachers and 
students of leadership, social psychology, 
counselling, and for special reports in in- 
dustrial and vocational relations. 

Supervising People is simply written and 
well-organized. It is very explicit in its 
presentation. Not only does the author offer 
sound theoretical suggestions, but he re- 
lates them to experiences taken from real- 
life situations. The reader is given clear-cut, 
step-by-step procedures, and can readily 
apply them to his own situations. 

After beginning with a definition of su- 
pervision, the author presents in detail how 
the six qualities — thoroughness, fairness, 
initiative, tact, enthusiasm, and emotional 
control — are important to success in su- 
pervising people. Emphasis is given to the 


fact that all six qualities must be included 
by the successful supervisor. An unsuc- 
cessful supervisor may lack only one or 
two qualities, but these deficiencies in one 
or more often prove to be his downfall. 

Significantly, the author goes back to the 
basic psycholog^y of human behavior, and 
discusses this in simple lay language. He 
then discusses each of the many phases 
that are involved in supervising people: 
Job Specifications; Use of Tests; Interview- 
ing Applicants; Job Evaluation and Salary 
Administration; Starting New Employees; 
How to Hold Good Meetings; Measuring and 
Rating Performance; Correcting without 
Offending; Problem Cases; Dismissals; De- 
veloping Assistants; Special Considerations 
in Supervision of Women; Employee Coun- 
selor; Improving Work Methods; Wage In- 
centives; Prevention of Accidents; Morale; 
and Code of Ethics. He concretely illus- 
trates how the qualities of good supervision 
apply the psychology of human behavior. 

The bibliography which is included at the 
end of each chapter, and summarized at the 
end of the book, is, like the book, of a non- 
technical nature. 

The author concludes with “A Suggested 
Program for Your Development in the 
Art of Supervising People.” This chapter 
is chiefly a If-rating test which may be 
used by conscientious persons to check 
their strong and weak qualities. 

Gerald T. Hudson. 
Colorado A. & M. College. 


The United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. By Herman Finer. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1946. Pp. 121. 
Cloth $0.50; Paper $0.26. 

This little book offers a well-rounded ac- 
count of the responsibility of the Economic 
and Social Council as formulated in the 
Charter, and of the potentialities inherent 
in such responsibility ior contributing max- 
imally to the objectives of the United Na- 
tions. Using as background the experience 
of the social and economic agencies of the 
League of Nations, Mr. Finer argues 
strongly for the fullest exploitation of the 
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Council’s role as a kind of international 
brain trust and budget bureau for the 
General Assembly; it would coordinate and 
review the work of other specialized agen- 
cies<-~e.g.» the ILO, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, The International Monetary 
Fund, and so forth — ^but without ’’en- 
croaching on the responsibility accorded to 
the governing bodies.” The author feels, 
clearly, that the Council’s operations ought 
to be motivated by a ’welfare economy’ 
ideology. 

In developing his hopeful picture of the 
Council’s possible future, Mr. Finer con- 
fronts himself repeatedly, and somewhat 
dolefully, with the Charter’s limitation on 
the Council’s authority to “the promotion 
of international cooperation by the specific 
means of studies and recommendations.” He 
recognizes that the problem rests in the 
willingness of each separate national sov- 
ereignty to abide by recommendations, but 
insists that the life of the United Nations 
demands such willingness. 

Those who feel that the future of the 
Council, as well as that of the United 
Nations, will be determined by the needs 
of the large Powers in their interrelation- 
ships, will be little stirred by the blueprint 
of part of an international governmental 
machinery that this book offers. For social 
scientists — especially those anxious to re- 
late research to live problems — the Social 
and Economic Council will undoubtedly of- 
fer broad areas for work. 

Nathan K. Mendelsohn. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


United For Freedom, Edited by Leo R. 

Ward, C. S. C. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

The Brhce Publishing Company, 1946. 

Pp. vii + 264. $2.50. 

This book is about the cooperative move- 
ment, what it has done and can do in 
meeting social and economic needs. There 
are 17 chapters by various authors. Due 
to the wide scope of interests included, one 
man could hardly have written it. 

While it is men’s nature to respect one 
another and to work toother, social and 


economic conflict continues in the wake of 
the war. The mark of our economic sys- 
tem — once individualism — ^is steadily shift- 
ing to collectivism. The cooperative move- 
ment is the best means at hand for serving 
the interests of the individual, the home, and 
to safeguard our freedom. Personalistic, 
human and democratic, cooperation promotes 
the common unity so essential to our time. 

Father Ward’s own views on cooperation 
and the state are timely. Cooperation does 
not flourish in a government-controlled 
economy and disappears under dictatorships. 
Independence in regard to political, social 
and religious issues is more tenable than 
the position of “neutrality” which coopera- 
tives have been assumed to hold. 

A human-interest history of the move- 
ment provides information of interest to 
many. Essential functions of cooperation 
are clearly stated, although, some will wish 
to enlarge or modify those given. A discus- 
sion of the Nova Scotia movement gives us 
a clear picture of how an economically dis- 
tressed people have advanced beyond the 
experimental stage in helping themselves. 

A chapter of particular interest to us is 
the “Economics of Consumer Cooperation.” 
The consumer who frequently is confronted 
by high pressure sales methods designed 
more for getting his dollar than meeting 
his needs, finds in cooperation a method 
for serving his needs more efiiciently. Coop- 
eration does not aim to destroy private busi- 
ness but it is a resource for protecting the 
consumer against malpractices of any who 
would exploit him. The author sees no im- 
mediate probability of cooperation’s displac- 
ing private industry to any marked extent, 
but he holds that if the individual has the 
right to establish his own enterprise, a group 
of individuals should have that same priv- 
ilege. 

The discussion by Hynes on the family 
and cooperation will be of interest to the 
sociologist, the churchman, and the social 
worker alike. The various authors have 
been carefully chosen, as one can see if he 
follows them as they discuss the spirit and 
philosophy of cooperation, the history of 
the movement, how people in various dr- 
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cuiUBtftiiceB have helped themselves^ and 
the near kinship between cooperation, de- 
mocracy and the Christian Faith. 

Cooperation in relation to the land, to 
labor, various vocational groups, the school 
and the campus is also presented. Perhaps 
it was never so important that men of all 
classes, races and nationalities find a basis 
in “common unity” for advancing a better 
social and economic order. 

The book is well edited and the sociologist 
will find much to commend both in the sub- 
ject matter, and in its presentation. Dis- 
cussion groups should find the book adapted 
to their needs. 

I. W. Moomaw 

Elgin, Illinois. 


One Foot on the Soil. By Paul W. Wager. 
University. Alabama: Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama, 
1946. Pp. xiv + 230. 

This study covers the development of the 
five subsistence homestead communities in 
Alabama from their initiation in 1934 
through 1944. Major objectives of the re- 
port include the determination of: (1) po- 
tentialities and limitations of a pattern 
of life when industrial employment is com- 
bined with part-time farming, and (2) 
weighing whether the social advantages of 
subsistence homesteads warrant their de- 
velopment as a public enterprise with or 
without subsidy. 

Because changes in administrative poli- 
cies prevented a clearcut analysis of the 
assumptions used by the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads in setting up the pro- 
jects, a test was not available as to relative 
functioning of public housing for city work- 
ers in rural areas under a high degree of 
community responsibility or under more 
distant administrative control. In the ana- 
lysis of present and former occupants of 
the homesteads, valid criteria for family 
selection were not revealed, which is a 
sharp challenge to further research on this 
problem. Evaluation of family attainments 
was made by studying the adjustments of 
resident households, including their levels 


of living. While outside the scope of this 
study, it would obviously be pertinent to 
have an analysis of family attainments of a 
similar g^up of city workers having urban 
residences. Attitudes and overt behavior of 
the residents regarding formal and infor- 
mal group relationships were examined in- 
cluding the shift from some hostility to posi- 
tive working relations between older resi- 
dents of the localities and the “homestead- 
ers.” The rise and development of the sev- 
eral cooperative activities were given careful 
analysis. It would have been helpful if the 
functions of cooperative farm services had 
been more fully described since they are 
unique among cooperative enterprises. In the 
penetrating analysis of the fiscal record, 
allocations of some of the financial costs of 
the homesteads are made to work relief 
benefits, local government subsidies, specula- 
tive risk, as well as the subsidies to home- 
steaders. Valid recognition is given to such 
intangible benefits as the encouragrement 
given the families participating in the pro- 
gram. 

This book is a “must” to anyone inter- 
ested in rural dwellings for low-income city 
workers as well as to those concerned with 
the broader field of part-time farming. It 
is outstanding for its treatment of relation- 
ships among ihe major factors operative 
in subsistence-homesteads communities and 
for its definitive description of such fac- 
tors. More factual data to buttress narra- 
tive conclusions will be desired by those in- 
terested in certain of the several phases 
covered in the report. The author has, 
however, differentiated between conclusions 
supported by data and tentative assump- 
tions. The clear and incisive statements are 
deserving of special commendation. 

Donald G. Hay. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Mieeiseippi Farmere. By Herbert Weaver. 
Nashville: The Vanderbilt University 
'Press, 1946. Pp. 139. $2.60. 

This book is the second in a series of 
volumes, which are to be written under the 
supervision of Dr. Frank L. Owsley, and 
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which are to be dedicated to correcting 
much of the misinformation, long accepted 
as truth, about the late ante-bellum South. 
To students of Southern history and to 
those interested in rural sociological trends 
as well, these revelations are welcome. 

In Mississippi, during the decade re- 
viewed, the planters did not own all of the 
most fertile land nor had they forced the 
small independent farmers to exist on soil 
of marginal fertility. On the contrary, yeo- 
men lived interspersed among the planters 
in all parts of the state. Furthermore, the 
yield of their crops was equal, acre for 
acre, to that of their planter neighbors. 
These small farmers were thrifty, proud, 
independent and ambitious. They were nu- 
merically greater than and not socially in- 
ferior to the wealthier planters. 

Certainly there were poor whites in the 
Magnolia State just before the War Be- 
tween the States but they constituted not 
over ten per cent of the population. They 
usually lived in cabins with a “dog run” 
separating the two rooms, cultivated 6 or 6 
acres of land with a “bag of bones,” had a 
small garden of “greens” while for their 
meat they sometimes shot a “piney woods 
rooter” or perchance caught a catfish in a 
not distant stream. 

Contrary to what able historians — Paxson 
and Fish have written about the one crop 
system in the old South, the author found 
a marked degree of diversified farming. Soil 
building crops were increasing, the value 
of livestock more than doubled between 
1860 and 1860 and the bettered self-suffi- 
ciency seemed to presage the dethroning of 
“King Cotton.” 

This bwk is well written, fortressed by 
ample footnotes, aided by an accurate in- 
dex, cushioned by an extended bibliography 
and supported by numerous tables and 
maps. 

George C. Osborn. 
Memphis State College. 


Exiraeto EttadisHeo Del Peru, 19 US, Direc- 
don Nadonal De Estadistica. Lima. Pp. 
784. Free Distribution. 


The Statistical Abstract of Peru, an of- 
ficial publication of the National Director 
of Statistics, contains a wide and varied 
amount of information about the various 
economic, social and political activities of 
this Republic during the year 1943. 

The publication is divided into two parts, 
and the first one is subdivided into four sec- 
tions that contain data relating to: (1) 
Territory, demography, , public assistance; 
(2) Agricultural products, livestock, fisher- 
ies, mining, industries, transport, internal 
and external trade, money, banking, and 
insurance; (3) labor and social insurance; 
(4) public finance, administration, justice, 
education and culture, religion, and so 
forth. 

The second part has sections with text- 
ual material to explain certain phenomena 
of the social mechanism, pointing out their 
outstanding characteristics as they appear 
in the general complex, and their trends 
from year to year and in long periods of 
time. The data of many economic, political 
and social phenomena are presented in 
charts. 

Time series have not been omitted but 
have been presented in special cases where 
it has been necssary to show outstanding 
changes or to make useful comparisons for 
the reader. The orientation is the one that 
the statistician regularly uses in annual 
publications. 

The abstract is a work of great value 
for the business man, the researcher and 
the state official. It represents a technical 
and financial effort that honors the Peru- 
vian government and those who have had 
the job of preparing the abstract. 

Raul Garcia. 

University of Cordoba. 


The Wages of Farm and, Factory Lahorere, 
191U'19UU, By Daniel J. Abeam, Jr. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. 245. $3.00. 

The stated purpose of this book is “To 
compare the wages of farm laborers with 
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those of factory laborers from 1914 to 1944. 
. . . Most of our inquiry centers around 
the fact that the wage rates of factory la- 
borers between 1914 and 1939 increased 
200 per cent, whereas the wage rates of 
farm laborers . . . increased only 9 per cent.” 

In spite of the title only two out of 51 
tables show data for years later than 1940 
and the relatively greater rise in farm wage 
rates since then is not adcqu«\tely accounted 
for in the discussion. Data for farm work- 
ers are mostly drawn from the Census and 
the BAE employment and wage series; for 
factory laborers from various sources. Both 
are adjusted for cost of living to show 
changes in real wages. There ia little dis- 
cussion of the composition of the farm labor 
force and no recognition of such facts 
as over a half million farm operators re- 
porting work on other farms in 1939. 

That farm wage rates have been low is 
obvious. But the causes are more complex 
than the author indicates in such conclu- 
sions as “Farm wage rates rose and fell 
in accordance with successive changes in 
the selling price of farm products. The 
wage rates of factory laborers rose 
more . . . because manufacturing, unlike 
agriculture . . . increased its productivity 
per worker and in so doing was enabled to 
increase the wage rates. . . The author 
goes so far in minimizing the effect of 
improved technology in agriculture as to 
make the erroneous statement (p. 206) that 
com pickers and potato planters were not 
on the market before 1926. 

The substantial decrease in farm popu- 
lation and employment and increase in 
production and farm wage rates from 1939 
to 1944, if contrasted with previous periods 
would provide a much broader base for 
study than is utilized in this book. Earlier 
publication might have served some useful 
purpose, but it is no longer necessary to 
explain why farm wages have failed to 
rise above the 1914 level. 

J. C. Ellickson. 

Washington, D. C. 


The WorUTs Hunger. By Prank A. Pearson 
and Floyd A. Harper. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 90. $1.60. 

The authors present a brief 90-page ap- 
praisal of the world's food situation. How 
much the peoples of the world produce, 
eat, and buy or sell is set forth statistically 
and discussed for the world as a whole, by 
continents, and per capita. This food pres- 
entation is also divided by classes as ani- 
mal, vegetable, wet, and dry, with the 
comparative amounts produced and con- 
sumed by the various peoples and con- 
tinents. This covers 17 pages. 

The next thirty pages are devoted to 
showing how much natural factors as heat, 
moisture, land forms, and soils are favor- 
ably combined for food production in only 
about five per cent of the world's land 
area and that the world's much vaster 
water surface is of little value in adding 
to the amount of food produced. The bal- 
ance of the book considers food in relation 
to population problems and as a factor in 
modem international relations. 

The value of this book is in its presenta- 
tion of the world's food problem as a whole. 
It can provide a check against extremely 
optimistic o pessimistic views expressed 
from limited knowledge or experience. It 
is, however, a restatement of material spas- 
modically presented over the last 26 years 
as its rather extensive bibliography indi- 
cates. The authors conclude that an appre- 
ciable increase in the world's dietary 
standards as a whole can not be expected. 
On the other hand, they are not overly 
pessimistic of the world's ability to recover 
past standards temporarily and locally dis- 
rupted by war. 

The text is interesting and easily read. It 
deserves study by both layman and scholar. 
The reader, however, should avoid being 
overly impressed by the author's apparent 
conclusion as to the world's inability to 
overcome natural and cultural handicaps 
in increasing its food production. Promi- 
nent authorities assure us that modem 
technology, aymmetrically applied, may in- 
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create our food production beyond the 
bound! of any present conception. 

J. R. SCHWBNDEMAN. 
University of Kentucky. 


North Dakota Weather and the Rural Eeon~ 
omy. By J. M. Gillette. Bismark, North 
Dakota: North Dakota Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. 12, No. 1-2, Jan., 1946. Pp. 
98. No price stated. 

For over 40 years, J. M. Gillette has 
been producinsr research studies of impor- 
tance to rural sociology. This research is 
a study of the effect of weather on the 
economy of North Dakota. The focus Is pri- 
marily on the relationship of rainfall and 
temperature to wheat pi^uction and the 
influence of these on living conditions in 
the state. Its purpose is to lay the founda- 
tion for a Great Plains regional sociology. 

The study is of interest to rural sociolo- 
gists because it shows in a careful and 
cautious way the possible conditioning in- 
fluence of basic geographic factors upon 
the social organization of an area. The 
author’s statement that, ’’for scientific pur- 
poses, a region is a considerable territory 
in which the fundamental cultural behavior 
patterns, such as the political, industrial, 
educational, and reli^ous, classes and 
castes, modes of farming, customs, man- 
ners, and so on are demonstrably and mea- 
surably predestined hy a fiat of nature,** 
give him a research goal that is most ex- 
acting. I recommend its careful study to 
regional sociologists. Gillette hews to this 
line closely as his study progresses. It is a 
good example of defining a problem and 
keeping it in mind at each step. 

The significant practical result of the 
analysis should be to make North Dakotans 
and Great Plains residents and planners 
more conscious of the operation of these 
conditioning forces. Gillette points out that 
in spite of expert advice, running over 
four to five decades, emphasizing diversifi- 
cation, more wheat is now raised than ever 
before. 

W. A. Anderson. 


One Man — Edward Ashwry O’Neal, III of 
Alabama, By P. 0. Davis. Auburn: The 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1946. 
Pp. 126. 

The book is a tribute to an Alabama farm 
leader who is President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The author is 
Director of the Alabama Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service and there are introductory 
statements by other officials of the College. 
The primary purpose of the book is well 
stated by L. N. Duncan, President of the 
College, in his statement ”. . . we are 
pleased to recognize and reindorse him 
(O’Neal), and to explain why.” 

The chief value of the book consists in its 
bringing together numerous extracts from 
public statements of President O’Neal con- 
cerning the policy of the Farm Bureau 
toward national problems. Some attention 
is given to the work of the Agricultural 
Extension Service and its relationship to 
the Farm Bureau. Sociologists will find the 
geneology of O’Neal an interesting case 
history of leadership in the social, military, 
economic, political and professional life of 
the Nation. 

Ralph J. Ramsey. 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

All These People, By Rupert B. Vance. 
Chapel Hill; The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xxxiii -f- 603. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Theory and Practice in Historical Study: 
A Report of the Committee on His- 
toriography. Social Science Research 
Council (Bulletin 64, 1946). New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1946. 
Pp. xi -f 177. $1.76. 

The Bill of Social Rights. By Georges Gur- 
vitch. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1946. Pp. 162. $2.00. 

Outline of Family and Civilization, By Carle 
C. Zimmerman. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: The Phillips Book Store, 1946. 
Pp. 18. $0.66. 


Cornell University. 
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InUUeetural Trends in Latin Ameriea, 
Papers Read at a Conference on Intel- 
lectual Trends in Latin Americai Spon- 
sored by the Institute of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies of the University of Texas. 
Austin, Texas: The University of Texas 
Press, 1945. Pp. 148. 

ProeeedingB of the National Conference of 
Social Work, Selected Papers, Seventy- 
Second Annual Meeting, 1946. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
Pp. X -I- 407. $6.00. 

Economic Demography of Eaetem and 
Southern Europe, By Wilbert E. Moore. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. 299. $3.00. 

Adoleecenee and Youth, By Paul H. Landis. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1946. Pp. xiii -f 470. 

Agriculture in an Unetahle Economy, By 
Theodore W. Schultz. New York: Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. xix 299. $2.76. 

The New Poland, By Irving Brant New 
York: International Universities Press, 
1946. Pp. 116. $1.60. 

Eight Years of Public Health Work, Harry 
E. Handley and Carolina R. Randolph. 
New York* The Commonwealth Fund, 
1945. Pp. viii + 80. $0.60. 

Industrial Relations and the Social Order, 
By Wilbert E. Moore. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xii -f- 
666. $4.00. 

Democratic Human Relations, Edited by 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til. 
Washington: The National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1945. Pp. xv 366. 
Clothbound, $2.30; paperbuond, $2.00. 

20th Century Sociology, Edited by Georges 
Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1946. 
Pp. 754. $6.00. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited By LeUmd B. Tate 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Minutes of Business Meetings 

Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
March 2 and 3, 1946 

(By the Secretary-Treasurer) 

The first business meeting was called to 
order at 10:00 a.m., March 2, by President 
Edmund deS. Brunner who presided. 

Minutes of the 1945 business meetings, 
as published in the June, 1946, issue of 
Rural Sociology, were approved. 

President Brunner appointed an Auditing 
Committee consisting of: Nat T. Frame, 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, and Myles Rodehaver; 
and a Resolutions Committee consisting of: 
Howard W. Beers, A. R. Mangus, and 
Thomas A. Tripp. He instructed them to 
prepare reports for the following day. 

Secretary-Treasurer Leland B. Tate re- 
ported upon finances, and indicated that 
the Society's policy of allowing $2.50 of 
the regular $3.00 dues and all of the $2.00 
student dues for subscriptions to the Jour- 
nal did not leave the Society enough to carry 
on extensive activities. It was moved, sec- 
onded, and carried that the report be ac- 
cepted, submitted to the Auditing Commit- 
tee, and published in the Journal. 

As a matter of information the Secretary- 
Treasurer read the special memorandum of 
April 20, 1945 sent to deans, directors of 
research, extension and graduate studies, in 
explanation of the report on “Postwar Re- 
cruitment and Training of Rural Sociolo- 
gists.” He also read a few of the replies 
from deans and directors which contained 
comments about the report and its use- 
fulness. 

The Secretary-Treasurer next read the 
results of the annual election for 1946 offi- 
cers as tabulated by a previously appointed 
committee whose chairman was Gene W. 
Carter, Chicago. The Committee of Tabu- 
lators reported the following officers elected 


as a result of the 227 ballots returned by 
members: 

President: Paul H. Landis, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

Vice President: Robert A. Poison, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Leland B. Tate, The 
Farm Foundation, Chicago, Illinois. 

New member of the Executive Commit- 
tee: Howard W. Beers, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

New member of Board of Editors: Rock- 
well C. Smith, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

New member of Teaching Committee: 
Charles E. Lively, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

New member of Research Committee: 
Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

New member of Extension Committee: 
Nat T. Frame, U. S. D. A., B. A. E., Re- 
gional Office, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

C. Horace Hamilton, managing editor of 
the Journal, Rural Sociology, made his 
annual report and indicated that North 
Carolina State College would be glad to 
continue publication of the Journal upon 
the basis of the present arrangement with 
the Society. It was moved, seconded, and 
carried that the report be approved, sub- 
mitted to the Auditing Committee, and 
published in the Journal. 

President Brunner reported upon activi- 
ties of the Executive Committee, including 
distribution of information about the G.I. 
Bill of Rights and contact with Land-Grant 
Colleges for the development of social sci- 
ence. He indicated no plans had been made 
for the regional refresher conferences sug- 
gested at the last annual meeting. 

The Secretary-Treasurer read a state- 
ment about the proposed National Science 
Foundation and a resolution pertaining to 
this prepared by the American Farm Eco- 
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nomic Association. It was moved, seconded, 
and carried that our Resolutions Committee 
prepare a similar resolution. 

As a matter of information, comments 
were made about the proposed reduction of 
funds for the U. S. D. A., Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and the possible effects 
of this action upon social surveys and other 
work of the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 


The second business meeting wns called 
to order at 11:00 a.m., March 8, by Presi- 
dent Edmund deS. Brunner who presided. 

The following communication was read: 

The Officers and Directors of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science Cordially Invite You to 
Appoint from Two to Three Delegates 
to Represent the Rural Sociological 
Society at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting 
of the Academy, April 5th and 6th, 
1946, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, that 
Donald G. Hay and E. J. Niederfrank of the 
U. S. D. A., Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare, Region IV, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, be encouraged to at- 
tend the Philadelphia meeting as repre- 
sentatives of the Rural Sociological Society, 
Nat T. Frame, chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, made the following report which 
was read and approved: 

We have examined the record sys- 
tem of the Secretary-Treasurer, and 
find it in much detail, accurately kept, 
and easily understood and checked. 

The report of the Managing Editor is 
in order except for the following: The 
report is for 1946 but includes an item 
of $580 for subscriptions paid by the 
Secretary-Treasurer after December 31, 


1946, and an item of $62.77 for sales 
of back issues of the Journal paid to 
the Secretary-Treasurer after Decem- 
ber 81, 1945. 

Hereafter, it is recommended that 
only items transacted for the fiscal 
period under consideration be included 
in yearly financial reports, and that a 
special account be set up for back 
issues of the Journal, owned by the 
Society, showing both debits and 
credits. 

The report of the Special Committee on 
Policy prepared under the leadership of 
C. E. Lively was read by Douglas Ens- 
minger, discussed and approved. 

The report of the Special Committee on 
Reorganization was read by its chairman, 
T. Lynn Smith, discussed and referred to 
the incoming Executive Committee. It was 
suggested that the Executive Committee 
decide whether the report should be edited 
and published in the Journal. 

It was moved by Edgar A. Schuler, sec- 
onded, and carried, that the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Committee take the necessary steps 
to modify the election procedure so that 
only two persons will be nominated for each 
office; and to consider a change whereby 
the secretary-ti easurer may be appointed by 
the Executive Committee rather than elect- 
ed by the members-at-large. 

It was moved by C. Horace Hamilton, 
seconded, and carried, that the incoming 
Executive Committee prepare an amend- 
ment to the constitution and by-laws raising 
the annual membership dues to $3.60, of 
which $1.00 is to be allocated to the Society 
and $2.50 to the Journal; and at the same 
time consider the establishment of a Life 
Membership in the Society at a cost of 
$ 100 . 00 . 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, that 
if possible the next annual meeting of the 
Society be held in conjunction with the 
annukl meeting of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society; but an informal canvas of 
sentiment indicated that those present did 
not wish to have meetings during the 
Christmas holidays. 
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The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was read by Howard W. Beers, chairman, 
discussed, modified, and adopted. Its final 
form included seven resolutions as follows: 

I. Research 

We welcome the challenge presented by 
the Research Committee in the paper by 
Dr. Rohm M. Williams. Individually we com- 
mit ourselves to a specific application of 
this critique to our several research activi- 
ties. We propose to develop our plans for 
future research in such a manner as to 
adopt more of the adequate orientations 
and procedure indicated by the experience 
evaluated in the report. We urge the publi- 
cation of the critique and its distribution 
to experiment station directors and other 
ailministrators of rural sociology research. 
We urge also the incoming research and 
executive committees re-explore needs and 
opportunities for cooperative and correla- 
tive research efforts among workers in re- 
gions, and between workers in national and 
state research programs. 

II. Extension 

We accept the report of the Committee 
on Extension as a constructive reformula- 
tion of the task of Extension rural sociology 
as the realistic facilitation of social action 
with contributions to all its administrative 
and operational aspects. We recognize and 
emphasize the consequent need for recon- 
sideration of training programs for workers 
in extension, and for research in social 
action. We urge the incoming extension and 
executive committees to consider ways of 
expressing this reformulation of rural so- 
ciology extension's role adequately to ad- 
ministrators and to extension personnel. We 
urge also that all persons interested in this 
field participate in further developing the 
concept and in devising demonstrations of 
its soundness. 

III. Teaching 

We acknowledge the need for improved 
teaching in rural sociology, and we suggest 
to the incoming coihmittee on teaching that 


it arrange for the preparation of reports 
on the problems of instruction listed by Dr. 
Charles Gomillion for the outgoing com- 
mittee. It is suggested that a published col- 
lection of specific teaching devices now in 
use would be particularly helpful. 

IV. National Research 

The Rural Sociological Society approves 
in principle the current proposals for Fed- 
eral action to establish and finance an 
agency concerned with scientific research 
and development in the natural and social 
sciences. We request the Executive Com- 
mittee, in cooperation with interested or- 
ganizations or otherwise, to exercise leader- 
ship in an adequate consideration of these 
proposals. We are unanimous in a firm con- 
viction that the broad purposes of a national 
research program cannot be even partially 
achieved unless there be a free develop- 
ment of social research that is at least 
comparable in scope to research in other 
fields. 

V. Plans For Cooperative Effort 

We recognize a wide field of services that 
may be rendered by our discipline through 
such agencies as teacher education institu- 
tions, liberal arts colleges and theological 
schools. For our teaching it is urged that 
we give increased recognition to the fact 
that many students in rural sociology 
classes become rural teachers, rural minis- 
ters and leaders of other rural institutions. 
In research and especially extension pro- 
grams in rural sociology it is proposed that 
we cooperate more actively with teacher 
training schools, liberal arts colleges, theo- 
logical seminaries, rural schools, rural 
churches and other institutions concerned 
with farm and village people and leadership. 
We suggest that a representative committee 
be appointed by the incoming president to 
develop plans for cooperative effort among 
the workers in these agencies and insti- 
tutions. 

VI. 

To the outgoing officers of the American 
Sociological Society we express our deep 
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appreciation of their excellent cooperation 
with U8 in planning and successfully con- 
ducting our first post-war annual meeting. 

VII. 

We express our deep gratitude to our 
outgoing officers for their diligence in 
guiding our affairs through the abnormal 
period of transition from war to the strug- 
gle for peace. 

4> * 4i « 

Following some informal comments about 
ways and means to bring about more har- 
monious relations between the various agen- 
cies and organizations working with rural 
people, the meeting was adjourned. 

* « « * 

Note: A total of 430 persons registered 
at the joint meetings of the Rural Socio- 
logical Society and the American Sociologi- 
cal Society held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 
1-3. Of these persons, 81 checked member- 
ship in the Rural Society, and 49 did not 
check membership in either society. There 
were 244 persons at the joint dinner meet- 
ing, and 69 persons at the special luncheon 
of the Rural Society. 


Proposed National Science Foundation. 
The Subcommittee on War Mobilization of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in the 
Senate has reported on the proposal to 
establish a National Science Foundation and 
the extensive hearings which it held late 
in 1946. Following these hearings, there was 
introduced into the Senate a new bill, S. 
1720, by Senators Kilgore, Johnson of Colo- 
rado, Pepper, Fulbright, and Saltonstall. 
The new bill provides for the establishment 
of a National Science Foundation to be ad- 
ministered by an administrator who is to 
be a full-time Government employee. The 
Foundation is to have eight divisions: 
Mathematical and physical sciences, biologi- 
cal sciences, social sciences, health and medi- 
cal sciences, national defense, engineering 
and technology, scientific personnel and 
education, publication and information. 


The Foundation as well as the separate 
divisions are to have advisory committees 
to assure the active participation in the 
work of the Foundation by large numbers of 
scientists who cannot give full time. The 
bill provides for the support of research 
and development through contracts and 
grants to universities, foundations, and 
Government agencies. It is explicitly point- 
ed out that the Foundation shall not limit 
research activities of existing Government 
agencies nor interfere with the administra- 
tion of their research programs. 

The hill also provides for the establish- 
ment of scholarship and fellowship pro- 
grams at the undergraduate, graduate, and 
post-doctoral levels. It provides for the 
maintenance of a register of scientific per- 
sonnel. It provides for the wide dissemina- 
tion of research findings and requires posi- 
tive steps by the administrator to eliminate 
any restraints of scientific freedom. It also 
provides for participation in international 
scientific societies and in international re- 
search projects. 

The full text of the bill along with the 
earlier bill, S. 1297, a report of the Com- 
mittee, and an analysis of the new bill arc 
included in Subcommittee Report No. 7 sub- 
mitted December 21, 1946. 

Regional Sociological Societies. The Mid- 
West Sociological Society held its annual 
meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, May 4 and 6. 

The first regular annual meeting of the 
Pacific Sociological Society since 1941 was 
held at San Jose, California, April 19 and 
20. The central theme of the conference 
was race relations on the Pacific Coast. 

The Southern Sociological Society held its 
annual meeting at Atlanta, Georgia, Mty 
17 and 18. 


Colorado A. & M. College. James G. Hodg- 
soji, librarian, announces that the Rocky 
Mountain Rural Library Institute will hold 
its 1946 session from August 19 to 31, at 
the Cameron Pass Club Camp, 80 miles 
west of Fort Collins. The institute is spon- 
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sored by the Colorado A. & M. Collefife and 
the School of Librarianship of the Universi- 
ty of Denver. The current session is to be 
centered on the influence of geography, 
population distribution, and other factors 
on the organization of rural library serv- 
ices in areas typical of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Great Plains. 


Iowa State College. A study of Ph.D. 
training in rural sociology has been initiated 
by Ray Wakeley. The major objective is to 
describe the content and method of gradu- 
ate training for Ph.D. candidates in soci- 
ology with a specialty in rural sociology. 
Rural and general training will be com- 
pared. Ways will be indicated by which 
training of sociologists can be made more 
effective in meeting present and prospec- 
tive needs. The study was undertaken as 
part of the work of the Committee on 
Teaching of the Rural Sociological Society. 
It is supported jointly by Iowa State Col- 
lege and the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Another project on which Professor 
Wakeley has worked recently is the devel- 
opment of rural sociology in the Mid-West. 
He had an article on this topic in the De- 
cember, 1945, issue of The Mid-West Soei- 
ologist, official publication of the Mid-West 
Sociological Society. 

A rural religious census of Iowa counties 
is now under way sponsored jointly by the 
Iowa Christian Rural Fellowship, The Rural 
Church Committee of the Iowa Council of 
Churches, and Iowa State College. Calvin 
Schnucker, Dubuque University, is direct- 
ing the . research. W. H. Stacy and Ray 
Wakeley are active for the college. On 
April 1, twelve counties had completed their 
survey and thirty additional counties were 
in progress. Church denominations, farm 
organizations and civic groups are actively 
working under a research committee in each 
county organised usually with the aid of the 
County Ministerial Association. Two copies 
are made of each schedule, one for the use 
of the local church and community leaders 


and the other for research analysis on a 
state and county basis. 

Reuben Hill is completing the field work 
on his study of the family adjustments of 
married service men to crises of separation 
and reunion. Interviewers on this project 
are Elize Boulding and Bertha Whitson. 
Miss Whitson completed the work for the 
M.S. degree at Iowa State College in Au- 
gust, 1945. Valuable assistance is being 
given by Welfare Directors and family case 
workers who help locate the families and 
make some of the interviews. 

Lewis Killian, M.A., University of Geor- 
gia, has joined the teaching staff in soci- 
ology. He was teaching assistant at the 
University of North Carolina before enter- 
ing the U. S. Army, from which he recently 
was discharged as a Major, after spending 
two years in Iran. Killian is author of a 
monograph on rural youth in Georgia and 
was active in the rural youth program 
there. 

The student Sociology Club planned an 
exhibit for the Annual All-College Veishea 
celebration in May. The exhibit included 
\isual materials on population, community 
organization and race relations featuring 
the first 100 years of Iowa statehood and 
her present position in the United States 
and in the world. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. B. L. Hum- 
mel, community organization specialist of 
the Virginia Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, is on leave of absence to serve as agri- 
cultural extension advisor to the Chinese 
government. He is visiting Shanghai, 
Chungking, and various provinces, after 
which he will make recommendations for 
the improvement and expansion of the 
agricultural extension work sponsored by 
the Chinese government in cooperation with 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

W. W. Eure, formerly assistant com- 
munity organization specialist of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Extension Service, is in 
charge of the rural organization work in 
Virginia while Mr. Hummel is in China. 
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Mr. Eure recently was released from the 
U, S. Army as a Major after a service 
of four years, two of which were spent 
overseas, mainly in England, France and 
Belgium. All of his time in the army was 
in the Quartermaster Corps in various ad- 
ministrative positions. His last job was 
executive ''fficer to the Chanor Base Sec- 
tion Quartermaster, located in Brussels, 
Belgium. His work as extcnpion rural soci- 
ologist is primarily that of developing and 
strengthening county boards of agriculture 
with strong community committees and 
neighborhood leaders. 


U. S. D. A., Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Carl C. Taylor, the newly elected 
president of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, says a number of sociologists have 
evinced interest in foreign service assign- 
ments. Opportunities for foreign service are 
appearing frequently. One place where these 
opportunities and desires can be brought to 
focus is in the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. He suggests that sociolo- 
gists interested in foreign service write 
Dr. Olen E. Leonard, Acting Head of Ex- 
tension and Teaching Division, OFAR, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and specify in which coun- 
tries they are especially interested and in 
which languages they have special qualifi- 
cations. 

Marshall Harris, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, is on leave until March 1, 1947, 
to prepare a book based upon his doctoral 
dissertation entitled **The Genesis of the 
Land Tenure System of the United States,” 
which was completed at the University of 
Illinois in 1942. The project is being financed 
by a private foundation and the fund will 
be administered by Duke University. Most 
of the year will be spent in the Library of 
Congress; the remainder at Duke University. 

U. S. D. A.. Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. Glen L. Taggart returned 
recently from El Salvador where he made 
a study of a rural area located in the vi- 
cinity of Santa Tecla where there is an 


Agricultural Experiment Station operated 
cooperatively by the Government of El 
Salvador and the United States. The pur- 
pose of the study was to point up rural 
social and economic problems and to deter- 
mine the nature of community social or- 
ganization in order to utilize and/or develop 
channels through which to work for the 
purpose of extending agricultural tech- 
niques and crops from the experiment sta- 
tion to the farm people. The data are in 
the process of analysis and will be written 
up within a few months. 

01 cn E. Leonard left the last of March 
for La Paz, Bolivia. In cooperation with 
agn^iculturists of this office and of Bolivia 
a preliminary survey is to be made to de- 
termine a site or sites for a cooperative 
agricultural experiment station. After this 
survey is completed Mr. Leonard will re- 
main in Bolivia for approximately five 
months assembling rural social organiza- 
tional data in selected areas of the Republic 
to serve as basic informational materials 
to guide this office in their cooperative 
agricultural relations with Bolivia. Aiding 
Mr. Leonard in this study will be one or 
more Bolivian sociologists now in the em- 
ploy of the Bolivian Ministry of Agriculture 
and Education. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Professional Personnel of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare as of 
February 1, 1946. 

Carl C. Taylor, Head. 

Washington, D. C. 

Earl H. Bell, Social Scientist (On leave to 

UNNRA.) 

Gladys K. Bowles, Social Scientist 
Nettie P. Bradshaw, Social Scientist 
Louis J. DucofT, Agricultural Economist 
John C. Ellickson, Agricultural Economist 
Douglas Ensminger, Social Scientist 
Grace L. Flagg, Social Scientist 
Josiah C. Folsom, Agricultural Economist 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, Social Scientist 
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Oscar Lewis, Social Scientist 

T. Wilson Longmore, Social Science Analyst 

Elsie S. Manny, Social Scientist 

Ralph R. Nichols, Agricultural Economist 

Louis Persh, Social Scientist* 

Arthur F. Raper, Social Science Analyst 
Barbara B. Reagan, Agricultural Economist 
Edgar A. Schuler, Social Scientist 
John P. Shea, Social Scientist 
Pauline S. Taylor, Social Scientist 

Lincoln, Nebraska 
Region I (Great Plains) 

Anton H. Anderson, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 

John P. Johansen, Social Science Analyst 
Lawrence B. Lyall, Social Science Analyst 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Region III (North Central) 

Nat T. Frame, Social Science Analyst, Re- 
gional Leader 

Ronald B. Almack, Social Science Analyst 
A. Lee Coleman, Social Science Analyst 
Paul J. Jehlik, Social Science Analyst 

Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
Region IV (Northeastern) 

Donald G. Hay, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 

Evlon J. Niederfrank, Social Science Analyst 
Henry W. Riecken, Social Science Analyst 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Region V (Southeastern) 

Frank D. Alexander, Social Science Ana- 
lyst, Regional Leader 
James Montgomery, Social Science 

Analyst 

Robert E. Galloway, Social Science Analyst 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Region VI (South Central) 

Theo L. Vaughan, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 

Herbert Pryor, Social Science Analyst 
M. Taylor Matthews, Soci&l Science Analyst 


Berkeley, California 
Region VII (Western) 

Walter C. McKain, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 

Walter R. Goldschmidt, Social Science 
Analyst 

William H. Metzler, Social Science Analyst 

Appalachian Region 
(Washington, D. C.) 

Roy L. Roberts, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 

Linden S. Dodson, Social Scientist 
Joseph R. Cates, Social Science Analyst 

Portland, Oregon 
(Northwestern Reg^ion) 

Olaf F. Larson, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 

Michael R. Hanger, Social Science Analyst 


THE THIRD INTER-AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCE ON AGRICULTURE 

The Third Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture was held at Caracas, Venezuela, 
July 24 to August 8, 1945. I attended in 
the capacity of an adviser to the United 
States delegation. The personnel of the con- 
ference was organized into six commissions, 
each concerned with problems related to a 
given topic. Each commission met daily and 
drew up whatever resolutions seemed ad- 
visable. These in turn were submitted to 
a Central Resolutions Committee of the 
Conference for study and recommendation 
before finally being acted upon by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The commissions were con- 
cerned with the following general topics: 

Commission No. 1 — Money and Agricul- 
ture. 

Commission No. 2 — Present Agricultural 
Production and Its Adjustments to the Post- 
war Period. 

Commission No. 3 — Foodstuffs and Raw 
Materials. 

Commission No. 4 — Markets and Trans- 
portation. 

Commission No. 5~Agricultural Migra- 
tions in the Post-war Years. 
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CommisBion No. 6 — Agricultural Statis- 
tics. 

Ninety-eight resolutions dealing with 
many aspects of agriculture and rural life 
were passed by the Conference. Some of 
these resolutions have a very definite bear- 
ing on rural social problems and seem to 
indicate increasing interest in sociological 
problems on the part of the various govern- 
ments. 

Of the above topics, the one most nearly 
related to rural sociology is Commission 
Five. I was assigned to attend all of the 
sessions of this commission and as many 
of the sessions on agricultural statistics as 
possible. 

Throughout the deliberations of Commis- 
sion Five there appeared to be an eagerness 
to discuss materials more nearly related 
to the field of rural sociology than called 
for by the agenda. There was continuous 
reference to such topics as rural standards 
of living, rural housing, rural education, and 
rural health conditions. This became so evi- 
dent during the course of the meetings that 
a resolution was finally drawn up request- 
ing the Conference to recommend that a 
place for such topics be made on the pro- 
gram of the next Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Agriculture and to give rural soci- 
ologists and home economists a definite 
part in preparing the agenda. A somewhat 
similar resolution had been introduced at 
the Second Conference on Agriculture held 
in Mexico City in 1942 which I also attended. 
It is to be hoped that in preparing the 
program for the next Conference, which is 
scheduled to take place before the end of 
1948, this resolution will not be ignored. 
It is entitled “Improvement of Rural Life,” 
and reads: 

WHEREAS: 

1. Living conditions vitally affect the 
health and working efficiency of people, 
and the human satisfactions to be de- 
rived from occupation and place of 
residence; 

2. The esteem with which farming as 
a way of life is held depends upon 


comparative levels of living of various 
population groups; 

8. The advancement of standards of 
rural living and of agriculture requires 
community and governmental as well as 
family endeavor; 

The Third Inter- American Conference 
on Agriculture 

RESOLVES: 

To recommend that, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Second 
Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture held in Mexico in 1942, the agenda 
of the next Conference include as sub- 
jects for special consideration the im- 
portance to agriculture and the nation 
of improving home conditions and 
raising the standards of living of rural 
families, and consideration of methods 
by which this can be accomplished. 

That rural sociologists, agricultural 
economists, home economists and other 
social scientists of each country be in- 
vited to assist in drawing up the agenda 
and preparatory materials, and to par- 
ticipate in the conference discussions. 

Another very definite evidence that mem- 
bers of the Conference were interested in 
matters of . rural sociological nature was 
the adoption of a resolution calling essen- 
tially for a program in each country simi- 
lar to that carried on in the United States 
by the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare. The adopted resolution is 
entitled “Information Concerning the Rural 
Population,” and reads: 

WHEREAS: 

1. The final objective of all programs 
for the furtherance of agriculture is 
essentially that of improving the living 
standards of the population; 

2. Many rural families lack the 
, knowledge, economic means, leisure and 

the necessary resources for a comfort- 
able life; 

3. Practically all the American na- 
tions are considering the adoption of 
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measures for creating services and 
other adequate means for the purpose 
of broadening opportunities for the edu- 
cation and recreation of the rural popu- 
lation; 

The Third Inter- American Conference 
on Agriculture 

RESOLVES; 

To recommend that, in order to estab- 
lish a sound basis for improving rural 
life, each country of the American 
Continent initiate a program, directed 
through a national office, for collecting 
data, making periodic investigations 
and maintaining a permanent body of 
data relating to such matters as: 

1. The composition, distribution and 
characteristics of the rural popu- 
lation. 

2. Internal migration. 

3. Housing conditions. 

4. Health services and hygienic cus- 
toms. 

6. Food habits and needs. 

6. Educational needs and services. 

Among other resolutions of interest to 
rural sociolog^ists was one to the effect that 
the Pan American Union call an Inter- 
American Conference on Farm Labor to 
discuss ways and means of improving work- 
ing conditions of farm workers in the 
Americas. 

Another resolution was concerned with 
the important problem of nutrition. It was 
entitled “Improved Human Nutrition," and 
reads; 

WHEREAS: 

1. The health, happiness* and pros- 
perity of all peoples is closely linked 

. with the foods which they consume; 

2. The nutritional status of popula- 
tions is dependent on: 

(a) Adequate supplies of food; 

(b) Properly balanced diets; 

(c) Knowledge of what foods are 
most valuable nutritionally; and 

(d) Ability to obtain adequate foods; 
and 


3. These matters are of vital con- 
cern to all governments; 

The Third Inter- American Conference 
on Agriculture 

RESOLVES: 

To recommend: 

1. That each nation: 

(a) Discover what foods its people 
are eating and what ir the nutri- 
tive value of their diets; 

(b) Determine the nutritional re- 
quirements and the status of nu- 
tritional health of its people; 

(c) Develop an educational program 
which will give people an appre- 
ciation of the value of good nu- 
trition and the best methods of 
achieving adequate diets; 

(d) Encourage home - production of 
nutritionally adequate food by 
farm and village families; 

(e) Study methods of raising and 
importing food that will provide 
a national supply large enough 
and of the right kind for all 
people to be well fed; 

(f) Study methods of improving the 
quality of the national food sup- 
ply through the raising of nutri- 
tionally superior crops and live- 
stock and the enrichment or nu- 
tritional improvement of the na- 
tion’s foods; 

(g) Study methods of raising the 
purchasing power of the nation’s 
low-income consumers; 

(h) Encourage a national school 
lunch program and other pro- 
grams to improve the diets of 
the vulnerable groups (children, 
pregnant and nursing mothers) 
and of other persons who have 
insufficient means to get the 
kinds and quantities of food they 
need; and 

( i) Develop a national nutrition poli- 
cy and program which seeks to 
conquer both obvious and hidden 
hunger and to bring about higher 
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levels of nutritional health for 
all people; and 

2. That all the American nations, 
through the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations and 
through succeeding meetings of this 
Conference cooperate in the exchange 
of ideas and research findings which 
can be used to develop higher levels of 
nutrition, and that they bh^uld, in par- 
ticular, inform the Pan American Union 
before the holding of the Fourth Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, 
concerning the fulfillment of para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of point 1 of this 
resolution. 

A final resolution called for the organi- 
zation of a section in the Pan American 
Union to deal with the problem of compiling, 
interpreting, and distributing available data 
concerning agricultural migrations and colo- 
nization in the Americas. This section would 
also maintain an advisory service to coun- 
tries interested in migration problems. 
Obviously, it is much easier to pass reso- 


lutions than to put them into effect Some 
of the resolutions were hastily prepared 
without consideration having been given to 
their adaptability to local conditions in the 
various countries. Others are sound and if 
put into effect would contribute to the wel- 
fare and understanding of rural life. 
Whether or not the resolutions will lie in 
the archives unheeded will depend upon how 
vigorously efforts are put for^ to encourage 
the various countries to set up machinery 
for carrying them out Some of the resolu- 
tions adopted in Mexico City in 1942 were 
presented again in 1945 without anything 
having been done about them in the mean- 
time. Follow-up work is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the obtaining of desired results 
from these Inter-American Conferences. 

I received the impression at this Confer- 
ence that Latin America is ripe for the de- 
velopment of rural sociology and that if 
trained personnel were available rapid de- 
velopments would take place in this field 
throughout the Americas in the near future. 

N. L. Whbtten. 

University of Connecticut. 
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Max Weber As Rural Sociologist 


In Commemoration of the 25 Anniversary of his Death 


Paul Honigsheimli 

Editor^ a Note: This contribution by Professor Honigrsheim is timely for two 
reasons: (1) it commemorates the 25th anniversary of Max Weber’s death and 
(2) it deals with European rural problems which are of greatest importance at 
the present moment. Fince Professor Honigsheim was one of Weber’s closest 
friends and collaborators, and since his own held of speciality is social theory 
and histo^, having for many years taught, investigated in and contributed to 
the scientific literature of these disciplines he writes with real authority in the 
following article. From 1909 until the beginning of World War I he visited 
frequently with Max Weber. Afterwards Honigsheim continued in correspon- 
dence with Marianne Weber, wife of Max Weber. Among other things the 
author wrote the article “Ziir Soziologie der Mittelalterlicken Scholastik” as a 
contribution to the Syvipoaiom Hauptprobleme der Soziologiet Erinnerung- 
agahe fer Max Weber, Menchen und Leipzig, Dunker und Humblot, 1923, 
edited in commemoration of Max Weber after his death, and published four 
articles dealing with Max Weber mentioned in footnote 1 of this paper. 

ABSTRACT 

Max Weber is known in the United States as methodologist and pioneer in 
the field of sociology of religion. From the beginning of his sJentific career 
he was also interested in and participated in rural sociological investigations. 

This article, after an explanation of the man and character considers him as 
a rural sociologist, especially dealing with the following topics: (1) relation 
between seigniors and dependents, (2) entails or feoffment.^* in trust, (3) Polish 
minorities, and (4) the structure of rural Russia, before and after the collapse 
of Czarism. 


RESUMEN 

Max Weber es conocido en los Estados Unidos como metodologo y explorador 
en los campos de la sociologia y la rcligidn. Desde el principio de su carrera 
cientifica se intereso tambien y participd en investigaciones rurales socio- 
Idgicas. 

Este articulo, despu^s de explicar al hombre y su cardeter, lo considera como 
socidlogo rural, y trata especialmente de los siguientes tdpicos: (1) Re- 
lacidn entre los duehos y sus dependientes, (2) mayorazgos o invcstiduras, 
(3) las minorlas polacas, y (4) la estructura rural de Rusia antes y despu^s 
de la calda del zarismo. 


The United States will be obliged to 
participate in a decisive way in the 
rehabilitation of chaotic Europe in 
general, and of its rural life in parti- 
cular. This task is inextricably con- 
nected with the political problems re- 
lated to the penetration of the Soviets 
and their collective farms into central 


t Michigan State College. 


and southeastern Europe. In this con- 
nection at least three types of rural 
organizations come into consider- 
ation: (1) Feudalism was and still is 
in existence in Germany, east of the 
Elbe, in Poland and in the Rumanian 
lowland, and was found in its extrem- 
ist form until recently, as feoffment 
in trust (Fideikommis) . This latter 
term denotes a relatively large estate, 
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being the property of a privileged 
family and, therefore, not able to be 
brought up for sale, even if the own- 
ing family is indebted. (2) The rural 
collectivity existed in the past as Zad- 
ruga in Serbia and as Mir in Russia 
and at the present time as Artel in 
the Soviet Republics. (3) The inde- 
pendent peasant’s farm existed and 
exists to a greater or less extent in 
some parts of Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding Germany. 

In the United States neither feud- 
alism nor collective farms existed ex- 
cept in the South and in a few remote 
sectarian groups. Accordingly it may 
be difficult for Americans to appraise 
these European phenomena. Under 
such circumstances it may be of im- 
portance to know the viewpoint of 
Max Weber in regard to these prob- 
lems, for he was one of the most out- 
standing among the German sociol- 
ogists, economists, and politicians of 
the era before, during, and after 
World War I. Max Weber was very 
familiar with the United States, their 
economic and sociological viewpoint, 
through his studies and travels, and 
was, therefore, able to compare the 
Old and New Worlds. Both his 
friends and enemies agree in con- 
sidering him a man of vast know- 
ledge, keen methodological percep- 
tion, incorruptible objectivity, and 
genuine sense of justice. While he 
was known in Europe as much for his 
rural sociological interests as for his 
researches in historical and theoreti- 
cal fields, in the U. S. A. he is known 
almost exclusively, not as a rural 
sociologist, but as a methodologist 


and pioneer in the field of the soci- 
ology of religion. He will be consider- 
ed in this paper primarily as a rural 
sociologist. A few preliminary words 
on his personality and background 
may be in order at this point.^ 


^ After the death of Max Weber almost 
all of his publications have been collected 
and edited by his widow, Marianne Weber, 
in part with the help of friends. The 
volumes and the articles within them, com- 
ing into consideration for us, are the fol- 
lowing: M. Weber, Gesammelte Politische 
Schriften, Muenchen, Drei Masken Verlag, 
1921, (Especially the following articles: 
“Dcr Nationalstaat und die Volkswirt- 
schaftspolitik,” cited in the following foot- 
notes ^‘Nationalstaat,” “Zwischen zwei Ge- 
setzcn,” cited “Gesetz,” “Bismarcks Aussen- 
politik und die Gegenwart,” cited “Bis- 
marck,” “Deutschland unter den euro- 
paeischen W’eltmaechten,” cited “Welt- 
maechte” “Deutschlands aeussere und Preus- 
sens innere Politik,” cited “Deutschland,” 
“Russlands Uebergang zur Scheindemo- 
kratie”, cited “Russland,” “Wahlrecht und 
Demokratie in Deutschland,” cited “Wahl- 
recht,” “Innere Lage und Aussenpolitik,” 
cited “Innere,” “Politik als Beruf,” cited 
“Politik”) ; idem, Wirtachaftsgeschichte, 
Muenchen und Leipzig, Duncker und Humb- 
lot, 1923, cited “Wirtschaftsgeschichte,” 
idem, Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Religions- 
rise der Sozialoekonomik, Vol. III., Tue- 
bingen, Mohr, 1922, cited “Wirtschaft;” 
idem, Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Religious- 
soziologie. Ibid., 1921-1922, cited “Religion”; 
ide7n, Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Wisseri- 
schaftslehre, Ibid., 1922, (Especially the 
following articles: “Die Objektivitaet sozial- 
wissenschaftlicher und sozialpolitischer Er- 
kenntnis,” cited “Objektivitaet,” “Der Sinn 
der Wertfreiheit der soziologischen und 
oekonomischen Wissenschaften,” cited 
“Wertfreiheit,” “Wissenschaft als Beruf,” 
cited “Wissenschaft”) ; idem, Gesammelte 
Aufsaetze zur Soziologie und Sozialpolitik, 
Ibid., 1924, (Especially the following 
articles: “Argarstatistische und sozialpoli- 
tische Bertrachtungen zur Fideikommis- 
frage in Preussen,” cited “Fideikommiss,” 
“Der Sozialismus,” cited “Sozialismus”) ; 
idem, Gesaynmelte Aufsaetze zur Sozial 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Ibid., 1924, 
(Especially the following articles: “Agrar- 
verhaeltnisse im Altertum,” cited “Agrar- 
verhaeltnisse,” “Die Sozialen Gruende des 
Unterganges der antiken Kulture,” cited 
“Untergang,” “Die laendliche Arbeitsver- 
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fagsung/* cited “Arbeit/^ “Entwickelungs- 
tendenzen in der Lage der ostelbischen 
Landarbeiter,” cited “Entwickelung,” “Der 
Streit um den Charakter der Altgerman- 
ischen Sozialverfassung,” cited “Altgerman- 
isch,”) Publications dealing with Max 
Weber: Marianne Weber, Max Weber, Ibid., 
1926, cited “Marianne Weber;” the epistem- 
ological and methodological background is 
dealt with in the following publications : T. 
Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1929, pp. 116-159; H. Becker, “Culture Case 
Study and Ideal-Typical Method; with spe- 
cial reference to Max Weber,” Social 
Forces, Vol. 12 New York 11, New York, 
1934, pp. 403f.; H. P. Jordan, “Some Philos- 
ophical Implications of Max Webei’s Meth- 
odology,” Ethics, Vol. 48, Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, pp. 12^1 -23^, A. 
Liebert, “Max Weber,” P'* tussische Jahr- 
buechrr, Vol. 210, Berlin, Stilke, 1927, pp. 
304-320; J. P. Mayer, Max Weber and Ger- 
man Politics, London, Faber and Faber, 
Ltd., N. D., p. 30; H. Rickert, “Max Weber 
und seine Stellung zur Wissenschaft,” 
Logos, Vol. 15, Tuebingen, Mohr, 1926, pp. 
222-237; R. Wilbrandt, “Max Weber als 
Erkenntniskritiker der Sozialwissenschaf- 
ten,” Zeitschrift fuer die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft, Vol. 79, Tuebingen, Laupp, 
1925, pp. 684-674. The whole personality, 
the religious and ethical background is 
dealt with in the following publications: C. 
Diehl, “The Life and Work of Max Weber,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 
38, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard 
University Press, 1924, pp. 87-107; P. 
Honigsheim, “Max Weber als Soziologe,” 
Koelner Vierteljahrshefte fuer Soziulogic, 
Vol. 1, Muenchen und Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1921; idem, “Der Max Weber — 
Kreis in Heidelberg,” Ibid., Vol. 6, 1926, pp. 
271-287; idem, “Max Webers gei.stesges- 
chichtliche Stellung,” Die Volkswirte, V. 29, 
Ibid., 1930; idem “Max Weber,” Internatio- 
nales Handwoerterhuch des Gewcrkschafts- 
wesens, Berlin, Work und Wirtschaft, 1932; 
E. Hula, “Max Weber Scholar and Politi- 
cian,” The Contemporary Review, Vol. 134, 
London 1928; K. Jaspers, Max Weber, Old- 
enburg, Gerhard Stalling, 1932; K. Loewith, 
“Max Weber und Karl Marx,” Archiv fuer 
Sozialwissenschaft, Vol. 67, Tuebingen, 
Mohr, 1932, pp. 63-99, 176-214; J. P. Mayer, 
“Sociology of Politics,” The Dublin Review, 
Vol. 207, London, Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bum, 1940, pp. 188-196; A. Mettlei, Max 
Weber und die philosophische Problematik 
unserer Zeit, Zuerich, Elgg, N. D.; T. Par- 
son, “Capitalism in Recent German Litera- 
ture,” The Journal of Political Economy, 
Vol. 36, Chicago, The University of Chicago 


Max Weber was successively a law- 
yer, a teacher of Roman and Com- 
mercial law, and a professor of eco- 
nomics in Freiburg and Heidelberg. 
Because he was overworked and ill 
during 15 years while in Heidelberg, 
he neither taught nor appeared pub- 
licly. Later he re-entered politics dur- 
ing World War I and after the peace 
treaties for a short time before his 
death he was professor of sociology 
in Munich. The basic element of his 
spiritual life was a religiously found- 
ed ethical categorical imperative, 
which drove him to two duties: (1) 
to investigate scientific topics objec- 
tively, i.e., by eliminating personal 
bias and judgements of value within 
the historico-economico-sociological 
sphere,- and (2) to make individual 
decisions and remain loyal to his con- 
victions in the spheres of religion, 
ethics, and politics.*^ 

As a politician Max Weber shifted 
from moderate liberalism to a more 
radical de locratic conviction which 
was not of a Jaist^cz-faire character, 
but which on the contrary led him to 


Press, 1929, pp. 31-51; idem, “A. M, Robert- 
.son on Max Weber and His School,” Ibid., 
Vol. 43, 1936, pp. 688-696; A. M. Robertson, 
Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individual- 
ism, A Critiesm of Max Weber and his 
School, Cambridge, The University Press, 
1933; G. V. Schulze-Gaevemitz, “Max 
Weber als Nationaloekonom und Politiker,” 
Hauptprohleme der Soziologic, ErinnertWQS- 
gabe fuer Max Webei, Vol. 1, Muenchen 
und Beipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1923, 
pp. XIII-XXI. No one of these publications 
deals especially with Max Weber as Rural 
Sociologist. The present author will deal 
wjth “Max Weber as Historian of Agricul- 
ture” in a special article. 

® Object! vitaet, pp. 176-178; Wertfreiheit, 
pp. 486-602; Wissenschaft, pp. 642-566. 

*Ibid., p. 643; Politik, pp. 440 f.; Gesetz, 
pp. 60-63. 
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work within the influential ‘‘Verein 
fuer Sozialpolitik*’ for state support- 
ed social policies. Oriented by his 
studies in the comparative history of 
rural life and institutions^ he debated 
four rural political problems, three of 
which involved Eastern Germany: 
(1) the social situation of seigniors 
and dependents, (2) feoffment in 
trust, (3) Polish minorities, and (4) 
the structure of rural Russia before 
and after the collape of Czarism. The 
discussion on the following pages is 
developed around these four topics. 

I. The Social position of seigniors 
and dependents is to Max Weber a 
special case of the sociological pheno- 
menon known as ‘'feudalism.’' This is 
a pattern of social life, closely con- 
nected with one of Weber’s three 
types of leadership, i.e., the traditi- 
onal one. Here the leader is obeyed, 
neither because he is supposed to be 
a unique individual, nor because there 
exists a written law in an instituti- 
onalized society, making him a 
bureaucrat, but rather because of 
tradition.® Max Weber investigates 
and describes the sociological phe- 
nomena arising out of this traditi- 
onalistic feudalism, such as the spe- 
cial concept of honor and luxury, the 
denial of the calculating and capital- 
istic mentality, and the refusal to be 
involved in trade.® But independent 
of this general sociologico-classifica- 
tory interest, he had the special and 
practical interest in and aversion to 
the power of the Prussian “Junkers.” 

^ Agrarverhaeltnisse, passim; Untergang, 
passim; Altgermanisch, passim. 

•Wirtschaft, pp. 130-139. 

pp. 636, 732 ff., 750 ft. 


This situation he describes and 
judges as follows: 

The feudal owners of large rural 
estates were the regular political 
leaders in the majority of rural 
societies in the past. In England^ they 
have continued to the present time 
and in eastern Germany until recent- 
ly.® Here actually the leading social 
class was scattered over the entire 
land; their castles and estates were 
centers of power and they themselves 
were political autocrats, economically 
self-satisfied, with little knowledge 
in economics and without much in- 
terest in business. Their subordi- 
nates® were not only domestic 
servants and valets in the manors of 
the seigniors, but were either perma- 
nent or transcient rural workers, the 
latter being hired from surrounding 
villages. The former were not unmar- 
ried, but had families, and were oblig- 
ed, if their families had too few work- 
ers, to hire themselves a substitute 
called “Scharwerker all these were 
largely paid in kind, which made 
them believe that they had the same 
economic interests as their employ- 
ers. They accepted this traditional 
situation without any opposition 
owing to the indoctrination they had 
received for many generations. 

Changes have occured during re- 
cent decades^® due to the higher 
standard of living of the bourgeois 
class in the cities. Especially now it 
was necessary for the Junkers to 

’ Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 108; Wahl- 
recht, p. 307. 

• Entwickelung, pp. 471, 474. 
pp. 474, 479. 

"/did., p. 472. 
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maintain their social supremacy and 
to attempt to raise their own stand- 
ard; but the manor, thus managed 
was not capable of maintaining the 
living standard of a noble family. The 
sons had to become officers in the army 
or members of very exclusive, and ex- 
pensive student associations, and the 
daughters, in order to be married ac- 
cording to their rank, were supposed 
to have a big dowry. Thus the Junk- 
ers were obliged to become enter- 
preneurs with an increasingly ‘'bour- 
geois” mentality and accordingly 
changed their attitude toward their 
subordinates.^^ The importance of 
perquisites decreased, while cash pay- 
ments and the number of persons re- 
ceiving them increased. The depen- 
dents also began to prefer this 
method although it was less secure 
but offered greater independency. 
They also began to develop antag- 
onism toward the proprietor, even an 
inclination to class struggle and some 
of them emigrated to the cities to 
become factory workers. Last, but not 
least, the nobles felt themselves com- 
pelled to change the interrelationship 
between political power and economic 
status. Formerly they had based their 
political power on their unshaken and 
undisputed economic status ; now 
they found it necessary to maintain 
their seriously threatened economic 
status through political power. The 
result was that they became an eco- 
nomic group which turned into a 
3 )ressure group using political re- 
sources for economic class purposes. 

“/did., pp. 478, 476 ff., 479 f., 489, 493; 
Arbeit, pp. 479 ff. 


This was done by enacting new state 
laws favoring the maintenance of the 
economic productivity of their estates 
especially by requiring laws protect- 
ing the feoffment in trust. 

II. The feoffment in trust, accord- 
ing to Weber, although it had already 
been known in ancient Indies, was 
re-originated in Byzanz, where land, 
to avoid its confiscation by the Em- 
peror, was transferred to the Church 
under the agreement that nine-tenths 
of the land rent be paid to the family. 
From the Greek-Roman Empire this 
institution shifted to the Mohamme- 
dans, with them to Christian Spain 
and from there to England and other 
Christian countries, including Prus- 
sia.^2 Here, under the pressure of the 
“Junkers,” the government published 
in 1903 the draft of a new bill con- 
cerning feoffment. Immediately after 
its publication Max Weber, who had 
already shown an interest in the 
problem^^ and continued later to 
maintain 1 ss interest in this field,^* 
collected material and published his 
criticism, protest, and his own pro- 
gram. He describes the situation as 
having existed hitherto as follows:^® 

Land which has relatively high 
and riskless rent, has a tendency to 
be incorporated into feoffments. This 
arose in considerable part because 
those capitalists who had all the 
money they wanted but desired secur- 
ity, desired to invest money in such 
land, in that way obtaining nobility 

“Religion, Vol. Ill, p. 160; Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, p. 107; Wirtschaft, p. 743. 

“ Marianne Weber, p. 342. 

“ Deutschland, pp. 99-106. 

“ Fideikommiss, pp. 829, 331 f., 869, 872 f. 
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from the monarch, and gaining the 
opportunity of living on the standard 
of an highly esteemed “rentier/’ This 
possibility would even increase if 
through tariffs protecting the grain 
production, the land-rent of grain- 
producing land could be maintained 
and even increased/® 

The draft of the new bill provided^"^ 
for the possibility of the establish- 
ment of new feoffments with the 
king’s permission and pretended to 
protect and strengthen by such 
measures the interest in family and 
home. In opposition to this, Weber as- 
serts^® that it is the intention of the 
government to combine protectionism 
with feoffments, thus to maintain, 
and to create artificially big estates, 
giving to the capitalistic bourgeoisie 
class the opportunity of becoming 
nobles, thus making them conserva- 
tives dependent upon the suporters 
of the monarchy, and allies of the de- 
clining eastern nobility. He opposes 
the new bill for this reason and be- 
lieves — as he will also repeat later’** — 
that the effects of existing feoffment 
are the following:*® Capital which 
Germany should use in trade, is re- 
moved out of the World’s trade and 
industry, peasants are driven from 
good to bad land; rural workers set- 
tle down -definitively on or near to 
the feoffment’s land, become again 
bound to the soil and in reality de- 
dendent upon the landlord, as hap- 
pened in the feudal era ; rural work- 

p. 322 ff. 

p. 324-327. 

pp. 338, 379, 381. 

“ Deutschland, pp. 100-104. 

■* Fideikommiss, pp. 367, 369, 391. 


ers not willing to accept such a situ- 
ation, are induced to emigrate, and 
the owners themselves to hire foreign 
seasonal workers. 

Under such circumstances, Weber 
had always opposed*^ every measure 
calculated to hinder rural workers 
from moving to the city or to return 
them back to their former rural dis- 
tricts, or to have them settle as small 
part time farmers on or near the 
large estates. He concedes^^ feoff- 
ments for only a small percentage of 
soil used mostly for forestry but in- 
sists that all the other feoffments, 
which already exist, or the establish- 
ment of which may be asked for, 
should be eliminated. As a transitory 
measure he requires^^ expropriation 
with compensation of the untenable 
large estates by the state, the conver- 
sion of this land in demesnes, the as- 
signment on leave of the latter to 
crown-land-lessees, and the protection 
of the workers hired by and depen- 
dent upon these tenants with a con- 
tract which should be signed by both 
the state and the lessees. 

The government became enraged at 
this sharp opposition and criticism 
by the Heidelberg Professor but felt 
itself impelled to withdraw the draft 
of the bill. Thus actually Weber was 
successful, but only to some extent, 
for neither his claim for abolition of 
feoffment nor the positive part of 
his program became realized, and the 
Polish minority problem in rural 
Eastern Germany also remained, the 


« Arbeit, pp. 469 f., 462 f. 

‘‘Fideikommiss, pp. 361, 378. 

”/6id., pp. 466 ff., Entwickelung, p. 607. 
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other aspect of the feoffment ques- 
tion. 

III. The Polish minority in rural 
Eastern Germany originated thus: 
By the partition of Poland at the end 
of the 18th Century, some of the 
Poles had become subjects and later 
citizens of Prussia and Germany re- 
spectively. Previously, leudalism in 
Poland had been even stronger than 
in Prussia and the latter had to some 
extent protected the Polish lower 
rural classes from the nobility which 
caused the Polish masses lor some 
decades of the 19th Century to ac- 
quiesce to Prussian domination. With 
an increasing tendency toward Prus- 
sification and with a simoultaneous 
development toward Russification, 
Polish Catholic propaganda arose 
against Prussian Protestantism and 
against Russian Greek-Orthodoxism, 
thus making the antagonism between 
the nations more acute. This mani- 
fested itself, among other things, in 
the Prussian laws, which restricted 
sharply the use of the Polish language 
in the Eastern provinces. 

Max Weber had always strictly op- 
posed anti-Polish language laws,-^ 
acknowledging at the same time the 
loyalty of the Poles in Upper Silesia,-'^ 
but from the very beginning of his 
public appearance he likewise op- 
posed the increasing Polonization of 
the East. Because of this and other 
reasons, he blamed the ‘‘Junkers” 
and the conservative party.^® His ac- 

“ Bismarck, p. 41 f., Weltmacht, p. 89. 

“Wirtschaft, p. 226, 629. 

•• Nationalstaat, pp. 16 f., Bismarck, p. 41., 
Deutschland, p. 96., Marianne Weber, pp. 
229 f., 237, 642. 


cusation ran somewhat as follows: 
They give themselves an air of na- 
tionalism but actually sacrifice na- 
tional good for their own socio-eco- 
nomic interests. These “Junkers” 
use hired Polish seasonal workers 
coming from Russian-Polish districts 
because of the cheapness of the labor 
and the absence of any obligation to 
furnish welfare assistance in time of 
need. Last, but not least, the feoff- 
ment in trust as they are, and most of 
all as they would be, if the bill men- 
tioned in the previous section became 
law, would increase, for reasons 
mentioned above, the amount of seas- 
onal workers, especially those of Po- 
lish descent. Only Poles-^ would be 
willing to settle on or near the large 
estates of the manor holders in the 
completely dependent form described 
above. Therefore Weber’s twofold 
challenge:-^ Forbid the entrance of 
Polish seasonal workers, coming from 
Polish-Russia into Eastern-Germany 
and abolisl the feoffments, especially 
for advancing Polish immigration. 
Apparently the national point of view 
plays a role in Weber’s thinking but 
it is not the most important. This 
emphasis upon the national viewpoint 
comes to light here because he con- 
sidered it his duty to labor where God 
or destiny had put him; and one of 
these values according to him is the 
nation. This national point of view 
was not the only one which led Weber 
to the anti-feoffment campaign, but 
rather it was his religiously-founded 
deep sympathy for the lower classes. 


Fideikommiss, p. 860. 
* Arbeit, p. 466 ff. 
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This feeling may help us to explain 
Weber's interest in the changes of 
Russian rural structure before and 
after the collapse of Czarism, which 
is regarded as his latest rural soci- 
ological interest. 

IV. The rural structure of Russia 
had always attracted Max Weber’s 
attention. Even more than that, he 
had always been affected by the col- 
lectivity feeling of the Russian peas- 
ant, by the Greek-Orthodox Saint and 
the passive sufferer in the fictions of 
Dostoevski, and by Tolstoi’s attempt 
to teach and to live a life conforming 
to the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Weber did not believe in the 
possibility of regulating state and 
politics according to those principles. 
On the contrary, he had emphasized 
more than anyone else the essentially 
tragic role of the politician because 
the latter was responsible for the 
future of his group or country. Thus, 
he could not act exclusively according 
to his own individual ethical con- 
science without taking the future in- 
to consideration ; rather he had to act 
in regard to his responsibility and 
take upon himself the burden of be- 
coming, ethically speaking, guilty 
and, religiously speaking, a sinner. 
Max Weber had been deeply touched 
by the problem and by Tolstoi’s at- 
•tempt to solve it in a way, different 
from his own. He had even planned 
to go beyond the occasional remarks 
and to write a book on this Russian 
disciple of the Sermon on the 
Mount.*® Under such circumstances, 


• GtiMtx, p. 62 f., Politik, p. 441 f., Wert- 
frdheit, pp. 467, 469, 479. 


one can hardly wonder that Russian 
rural life meant so much to him, not 
only after the great changes occur- 
ring during World War I, but even 
before. He had always been interest- 
ed in and familiar with the history 
of agriculture and rural life. With 
this background he investigated Rus- 
sian rural social structure in its 
uniqueness comparing it with that of 
other countries. His description may 
be summarized as follows The 
landed nobility was always dominant 
in the local government of the rural 
provincial districts and yet this same 
nobility did not have any organiza- 
tion of its own to protect itself from 
the Czarist government and to ameli- 
orate its economic conditions. When 
the economic situation was insuffi- 
cient to permit the members of an in- 
creasing family to make an adequate 
living they were, more than in other 
countries, compelled to cultivate con- 
nections and in that way obtain high 
positions in army and administration. 
They, therefore, became dependent 
upon the Czar and carried on only in 
the role of a court nobility. Much 
more than with this nobility, Weber 
was concerned with the lower-classes 
and with the rural collectivity, char- 
acterizing not exclusively the Russian 
but also the other Slavic language 
speaking peoples. Thus, the Serbian 
Zadruga was also of importance to 
him.*^ This south Slavic form of rural 
collectivity had for a long time attract- 
ed the attention of historians of agri- 

“Wirtschaft, p. 720. 

~/Wd., pp. 398 f. 
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culture as well as that of politicians.^^ 
Even romantically minded anarchists 
had used it as an example to prove 
the truth of their own theory. Their 
arguments had been, that the Zad- 
ruga is a form of life, without any 
legal compulsion and that, if such a 
kind of existence were possible in 
Serbia it could also become a possibil- 
ity elsewhere. Thus, for these Roman- 
ticists it would be a proof that any 
kind of legal compulsion is super- 
fluous. Max Weber opposed such use 
of the existence of the Zadruga to 
justify anarchistic claims. He showed 
that where the Zadruga exists there 
also exists legal compulsion, even if 
not administered by the state, never- 
theless carried out by a village com- 
munity. On the other hand the fact 
that the Zadruga exists is for him im- 
portant because it gives him an op- 
portunity to demonstrate, in opposi- 
tion to the state-idolaters, the possi- 
bility of a stateless legal coercion. 

More than by the Zadruga, Weber 
felt himself attracted by an interest 
in the Russian Mir. The age of the 
Mir is controversial,^^ and he did not 
feel himself qualified to ascertain its 
exact age.^* The Mir centers around 

"For example, F. Engels, the socialistic 
collaborator of Karl Marx, in his book Der 
Ureprung der Familie, Stuttgart, Dietz, 
11th edition, No. 11, pp. 48 f. and A. Meitzen, 
Max Weber's teacher in history of agri- 
culture and in statistics, in his book Siedel- 
ungen und Agrarweaen der Weatgermanen 
una Oatgermanenf der Kelten, Roemer, Ftn- 
nen und Slaven, Berlin 1896, Vol. 1. No. 
VIII, paaaim. 

"See the history of the theories concern- 
ing its age in A. Dopsch, Wirtachaftliche 
und Soziale Grundlagen der Europaeiachen 
Kulturentwickelung, Vol. 1, Wien, Seidel, 
pp. 40-44. 

" Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 34. 


a village with houses built along a 
single street; the fields are divided 
into big areas and these are sub-di- 
vided into long strips. The latter are 
allotted to the families, which are 
members of the Mir, according to the 
number of working members in every 
family. Periodically repartition takes 
place and there exists the right to re- 
participation in such a new partition 
for former members who having left 
the community had returned again.*® 
The Czaristic minister, Stalypin, at 
the beginning of the 19th Century 
had instituted rural reform laws in 
opposition to these traditional mores. 
These laws made secession from such 
collectivity possible. Stalypin con- 
sidered his measures liberal and 
favoring the independence of the 
peasants.*® 

Max Weber, studying, describing, 
and opposing this measure evaluated 
it in the following way The 
measure splits the peasants into two 
antagonistic groups with private own- 
ers seceding from the community and 
the others still remaining members 
of it. The tendency was for the peas- 
ants, like the veterinarians and other 
rural intellectuals increasingly to be- 
come adherents of the Social-Revo- 
lutionaries. These were the successors 
of the former Narodniki and like 
these a revolutinary party with less 
industrial and more rural inclina- 
tions, less internationally and more 
Russian-minded than the two Marx- 
ian groups, the Bolsheviki and the 
Mensheviki. 


“/bid., pp. 32 f., WirUchaft, p. 608. 
" Russland, pp. 107 f. 

"/bid., p. 108. 
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The Heidelbergian sociologist had 
the opportunity to know intimately 
many Social-Revolutionaries who 
studied in his university and he con- 
sidered their movement, socio-psy- 
chologically speaking, similar to a re- 
ligious one. He admired these ideal- 
ists, who were willing and ready, to 
make the greatest sacrifice for their 
convictions.^** When Stalypin attempt- 
ed to split the peasants by these 
measures, there appeared at the same 
time an attempt to split the adherents 
of the dangerous Social-Revolution- 
aries. It was especially for this rea- 
son that Weber opposed very passion- 
ately the reforms of Stalypin.^® 
Nevertheless, the attempt made by 
the latter was successful although 
only to some extent, since the Social- 
Revolutionaries remained one of the 
most important revolutionary parties, 
especially immediately after the ab- 
dication of the Czar. Their more mod- 
erate right wing became, in coalition 
with the right winged Marxians, the 
Mensheviki, for a short period the 
rulers of Russia who had as their im- 
mediate problem peace with Germany 
or continuation of the war. 

Since the beginning of World War 
I, the Heidelbergian sociologist, be- 
cause ot convictions which he con- 
tinued to hold, had advocated peace 
' without any annexations.^® However, 
he doubted that the government led 
by Kerenski who was the leader of 
the right winged Social-Revolution- 
aries, would be willing and able to 

" Wirtschaft, pp. 295 f., 751. Russland, 
p. 117. 

"/6td.,p. 108. 

" Weltmaechte, p. 76 f. 


carry this out, especially because of 
the new rural problems in Russia. 
Weber considered*^ the Russian peas- 
ants of that period to be almost ex- 
clusively interested in the expropri- 
ation of the property of the rural pro- 
prietor of non-peasant origin. He 
reasoned as follows: They desire to 
leave the army, return home and en- 
joy peace; this is also the desire of 
the Social-Revolutionaries, who are 
dependent upon these peasants. But 
all groups, interested in individual 
rural property, are interested for the 
same reason in hindering the return 
of the revolutionary-minded peasants. 
To keep the peasants from returning, 
these groups must prefer war to 
peace, because the latter would bring 
the peasants back. Within these anti- 
peasant and anti-social-revolutionary 
groups there are (in addition to the 
independent peasants already men- 
tioned, who left the Mir following 
Stalypin’s reform) numerous “bour- 
geois,” who invested money in rural 
property for its comparatively high 
degree of security. Included also in 
these groups are the bankers, and 
last but not least, similar groups out- 
side of Russia upon whom the Keren- 
ski government is dependent for fi- 
nancial support. It is for this reason 
that the right winged Social-Revo- 
lutionaries, even though they desire 
peace are not able to promote it. They 
also are handicapped because of lack 
of support by the urban workers.*^ 
The old pre-revolutionary antago- 
nism between the Marxians of both 

“/6irf., p. 116 f. 
p. 119. 
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nuances — Bolsheviki and Mensheviki 
— and the Social-Revolutionaries of 
both kinds — right and left winged — 
reappear. Even Plechanov, the old 
theoretician of the Mensheviki as- 
serts that cheap bread is the first re- 
quisite and considers the peasant’s 
claims as romantic and reactionary. 
The peasants, adherents of the Keren- 
ski government, also do not agree 
with one another. As an illustration,^* 
within one smaller political unit the 
partition of land may give to everj 
peasant only six hectares wldle 1 ai the 
neighboring one, fifteen hectares. In 
such cases the peasants living within 
the first one of these two units will in- 
sist on equal partitions of the land 
and, of course, want to base the di- 
vision on the larger political unit, 
thus forcing those who hoped for fif- 
teen hectares to got less. The peasants 
on the other hand who live within 
the second area, where the fifteen 
hectare unit is hoped for, will insist 
on the monopolistic attribution of the 
good land of their own district only 
to themselves, excluding from the 
partition all land outside their own 
small unit and all the other peasants 
living together in the larger political 
unit. Finally the Kerenski govern- 
ment is still dependent on the Duma, 
i.e., the elected parliament still in 
existence. In the latter one there is 
a strong majority favoring the main- 
tenance of the specific Russian su- 
premacy over the many non-Russian 
rural minorities, such as Ukrainians, 
Latvians, Estonians, etc. This results 

p. 116. 

p. 122. 


in another antagonism within the al- 
ready weak government led by the 
social-revolutionary Kerenski. 

Max Weber’s prophecy that this 
government would not be inclined to 
make peace with Germany was true.^** 
However, the later events have dis- 
proved his prophecy that the Bolshe- 
vistic regime would not exist long.*® 
To be sure, after it had been estab- 
lished, both — the Sovietists as well 
as Weber — had to face the problem 
of the rural collectively, the Artel, as 
it now was called, and its transfer- 
abiMty to other parts of Europe. Our 
sociologist under consideration had 
always been free from any prejudice 
for or against private agricultural 
property or collectively owned land.**^ 
He considered the Artel adequate for 
a population like the Russian, which 
had always lived in an agrarian com- 
munism. The Western European peas- 
ant on the contrary sets his heart on 
hereditary property, fears the social- 
istic worl rs, even prefers, when he 
feels himself endangered by the lat- 
ter, to cooperate with the noble land- 
lord. Therefore the probability of an 
imitation of the Russian pattern in 
Western Europe, is, according to 
Weber, not likely.*® 

This judgment is actually the last 
one within Max Weber’s rural soci- 
ologico-political activity. The man, 
who, although ill and handicapped, 
nevertheless felt himself religiously 
and ethically bound to participate in 
public affairs has been hindered from 

" Innere, p. 324. 

Uh%d„ p. 323. 

"RuBsland, p. 123. 

“ SozialismuB, p. 616. 
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accomplishing his scientific as well as 
his political work by an untimely 
death. This work began with investi- 
gations in the field of the history of 
agriculture and rural life and em- 
braced many fields, as indicated in 
the beginning of this paper. It was 
motivated by two viewpoints : (1) ob- 
jectivity within the scientific field and 
(2) feeling of equity, justice, and re- 


ligiously-founded brotherly love for 
the lowly, guiding his participation in 
the fields of politics and practical ac- 
tivity. 

Both viewpoints — objectivity and 
brotherly love — were also Max Web- 
er's guiding stars in that part of his 
activities, which was the least known 
in the United States, i.e., his activity 
in the field of Rural Sociology. 


Educational Selectivity of Rural-Urban Migration and 
Its Bearing on Wage and Occupational Adjustments* 


By Paul H. Landisf 


ABSTRACT 

It is shown that rural youth migrating to urban areas are better educated 
than rural youth who remained behind but less well educated than urban youth 
with whom they take up residence; that urban youth moving to rural areas 
are less well educated than urban youth who remain in cities but are better 
educated than the rural youth with whom they compete occupationally in 
rural areas. In spite of initial educational disadvantages, rural youth migrating 
to cities excel urban youth with whom they compete in income. Urban youth, 
on the other hand, who move to rural areas, excel resident rural ybuth in 
income. Urban girls moving to rural areas are especially successful as mea- 
sured by economic criteria. From the standpoint of status giving occupations 
rural youth moving to cities seem to be at a disadvantage, especially rural 
girls. They do however, achieve superior occupational and economic status 
to rural people remaining behind. Urban youth migrating to rural areas rate 
high in both financial and occupational success. 


RESUMEN 

Ha sido demostrado que la juventud rural que emigra a las zonas urbanas 
estA mejor educada que la juventud rural que se queda en el campo, pero menos 
educada que la juventud urbana con quien viven; que la juventud urbana que 
se cambia a la zona rural es menos educada que la juventud urbana que se 
queda en la cuidad, pero mejor educada que la juventud rural con la cual 
compiten profesionalmente en zonas ruraies. A pesar de las desventajas 
iniciales, la juventud urbana que emigra a las cuidades sobrepasa a la juventud 
urbana con quien compiten en renta. La juventud urbana, por otro lado, que 
se cambia a las zonas ruraies, sobrepasa en renta a la juventud rural resi- 
dente. Muchachas urbanas que se cambian a zonas ruraies tienen un 4xito 
econdmico sobresaliente. Desde el punto de vista de encontrar ocupaciones, la 
juventud rural que«e cambia a las dudades esti en una situacidn desventajosa. 
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espedalmente las muchachas rurales. Ellas logran, a pesar de todo, conseguir 
un estado profesional y econdmico superior al de la juventud que se queda 
en el campo. La juventud urbana que emigra a las zonas rurales tiene un 
considerable dxito financiero y profesional. 


The qualitative selection of mi- 
grants between rural and urban areas 
is an old problem for the sociologists, 
yet one on many phases of which sur- 
prisingly little is known. This paper 
does not purport to answer any sub- 
stantial number of the unanswered 
queries, but does attempt to follow 
certain inquiries a step further than 
has usually been done. (1) It presents 
evidence on the selectivity, not only 
of migrants going to the city, but of 
those leaving the city for rural areas. 
The measure employed is the amount 
of education of migrants. While this 
may not be the best index of quali- 
tative selection that might be em- 
ployed, it is the one available for the 
group under observation.^ (2) It 
makes an estimate of the economic 
success of the migrant between rural 
and urban territory with the stable 
urban and rural residents as a con- 
trol group. (3) It compares the mi- 
grant with the non-migrant in terms 
of success in entering the more fa- 
vored occupations. 

For purposes of the analysis, four 
residence-mobility groups were con- 
sidered: (1) rural youth who had 
grown up in and remained in rural 

* Scientific Paper No. 673, Colleiare of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington. 

tDean, Graduate School, State College 
of Washington. 

^Data compiled for this analysis were 
collected for a study aimed at the broader 
phases of territorial and occupational mo- 
bility rather than the specific problem out- 
lined herein* 


areas, (2) rural youth who had mi- 
grated to urban areas, (8) urban 
youth who had grown up in and re- 
mained in urban areas, (4) urban- 
reared youth who had migrated to 
rural areas. This four-fold classifica- 
tion is made for each sex separately. 

Data on territorial and occupati- 
onal mobility were collected in the 
year 1942 by asking high school social 
science pupils and eighth grade pupils 
in the state of Washington to answer 
certain queries regarding their older 
brothers and sisters who had already 
left school. Migration was measured 
by difference between parental ad- 
dress in which the child answering 
the question still lived, and present 
address of the older brothers and 
sisters.^ 

School? throughout the state in 
communities of every size from open 
country to i.ietropolises cooperated in 
the study. In all, usable schedules 
were received for 16,732 youth. 

School Graduates in War and Depression 
Years, Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 463, May, 1945. 

* Clearly this is not always an accurate 
index of the older youth^s mobility. In some 
cases it may reflect rather the mobility of 
the parent. Since, however, the measure of 
mobility for purposes of this study is the 
shift between rural and urban territory, it 
is likely that in the preponderant number 
of cases it does actually reflect the migra- 
tion of youth who have left home. For a full 
statement of method and a more general 
analysis of many phases of territorial and 
occypational mobility see: Paul H. Landis, 
The Territorial and Occupational Mobility 
of Washington Youth, Bulletin No. 449, 
Youth Series No. 3, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, State College of Washin^oti, 
Pullman, Washington, Jmy, 1944. 
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Educational Selectivity 

In the state of Washington, ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of young 
people enter high school and approxi- 
mately 70 per cent graduate. Yet 
studies of the education of youth be- 
yond high schol age in Washington 
indicated a marked difference be- 
tween urban and rural youth in total 
amount of education acquired. 
Studies'^ of the seven pre-war classes, 
those graduating during the years 
1934-1941 inclusive, show that only 
25.6 per cent of young men in commu- 
nities of under 250 people continued 
their education beyond high school as 
compared to 48.4 per cent in cities of 
100,000 or over. Of young women 
graduating in places of under 250 
people, 36.9 per cent continued their 
schooling, while in metropolitan areas 
46.9 per cent continued beyond high 
school. In the case of both young men 
and young women, the larger the 
town the greater the proportion who 
continued their schooling beyond high 
school. 

In spite of this initial differential 
education of rural and urban youth, 
selective migration operates on the 
basis of education both in the move- 
ment of rural youth to urban areas 
and in the migration of urban youth 
to rural areas. 

' Three indices of selection on the 


^Six Months After Commencement ^ An 
Analysis of the Occupational Roles of ISS- 
651 Graduates of Washington High Schools, 
Classes 19SU through 1941, Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 420, September, 1942; Washington High 
School Graduates in War and Depression 
Years, Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 463, May, 1945. 


basis of education are employed: (1) 
age at leaving school, (2) years of 
schooling, and (3) t3i)e of schooling. 
The dividing line between rural and 
urban areas used was the standard 
census classification, 2,500 people. 

Selective Migration in Terms of Age 
at Leaving School 

Rural young men were less well 
educated than urban young men as 
measured by age at leaving school. 
The rural group moving to urban 
areas was also a selective group, hav- 
ing remained in school longer than 
the stable group (Table I). Of the 
young men who moved to cities, 65.7 
per cent remained in school to 18 
years or beyond, whereas only 47.1 per 
cent who remained in rural areas did 
so. In spite of this selectivity, the mi- 
grating group was less well edu- 
cated as measured by years of leav- 
ing school than the urban group with 
whom they had to compete on arrival 
in the city. Of urban young men, 58.2 
per cent continued in school to 18 
years of age or beyond. 

Urban young men moving to rural 
areas were only slightly superior in 
their education, as measured by age 
at leaving school, to the rural group 
moving to cities. This group was, 
however, much better educated than 
the rural group with which it had to 
compete in the country. The group 
migrating from urban to rural areas 
was, however, very small. This group 
was inferior to the urban-reared 
group remaining in cities. 

The situation for young women 
was similar to that for young men in 
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all the classifications, except that the 
young women moving from towns 
and cities to the country were less 
selective than young men moving to 
the rural areas. They, in fact, had far 
less education than the stable urban 
group and somewhat less education 
than rural girls who moved to cities. 
They were, however, beHer educated 
in terms of years in school than the 
stable rural group with which they 
had to compete. 

Selective Migration in Terms of Tofal 
Grades of Schooling 

Grades of schooling completed is a 
better measure of education than age 
at leaving school since age at leaving 
school may be affected by retardation. 
Comparisons on this basis are made 
in Table II. 

By this measure, the results even 
more clearly demonstrate selective 
migration from rural to urban areas. 
Rural young men remaining in the 
country were far less well educated 
than rural young men who moved to 
urban areas. At the two extremes 
these differences show up most. Of 
those moving to the cities, less than 
half as many had only an eighth 
grade education, and almost twice as 
many had 13 years or more education. 
Even at that, the rural group arriving 
in urban areas had less education 
than the urban young men with 
whom they had to compete. 

Urban young men moving to rural 
areas were inferior in educational 
achievement to the urban group re- 
maining in cities. In spite of this 
selectivity, the average education of 


this group was about the same as that 
of the rural group which went to cities 
and far above that of the stable rural 
group with which they had to com- 
pete. It is significant, however, that 
more than three times as many young 
men migrate from rural areas to ur- 
ban areas as from urban areas to 
rural areas. 

Similar selectivity was indicated 
for young women migrating to cities 
as for young men. The group leaving 
ihe rural communities was better edu- 
cated than the group remaining, al- 
though not as well educated as the 
urban group with which they had to 
compete on arrival in urban areas. 
Young women moving from urban 
areas to rural areas were not as well 
educated as young women remaining 
in cities, but were somewhat better 
educated than young women moving 
from the country to towns and cities 
and much better educated than the 
rural group with which they had to 
compete. In this exchange, the urban 
areas received more than four times 
as many young women as it returned 
to rural areas. 

Selective Migration by Type 
of Schooling 

A third measure of educational 
selectivity in rural-urban migration 
is that w^hich is based on the type of 
school last attended. Presumably, the 
kind of school last attended is an in- 
dex of the kind and quality of edu- 
cation, and also to some extent of vo- 
cational interest. A comparison of the 
various residence-mobility groups by 
sex is shown in Table III. 
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The first comparison deals with 
young men. It will be seen that twice 
as many of those who remained in 
the country as of those who moved 
to towns and cities had only an eighth 
grade education. A slightly larger per 
cent of those going into towns and 
cities had a high school education. Al- 
most twice as many had attended col- 
lege or normal school, and approxi- 
mately twice as many had attended 
some other kind of special school such 
as a business or vocational school. 

Even with this high degree of 
selectivity of rural young men mov- 
ing to urban areas, their educational 
preparation was, for the most part, 
inferior to that of urban young men 
with whom they had to compete in 
urban areas. Although a slightly 
higher proportion of urban youth re- 
maining in urban areas had only an 
eighth grade education, more than 
twice as many of them had the ad- 
vantage of college or normal school. 

Urban young men moving to rural 
areas were an inferior group com- 
pared to the urban group which they 
left. They were also slightly inferior 
to the group which left rural areas 
for cities, although superior in edu- 
cational qualifications to the rural 
group with which they had to com- 
pete. 

Assuming that the group leaving 
the rural area and that coming into 
the area were approximately equal in 
educational qualifications, the rural 
community still lost by the exchange 
since well over three times as many 
young men moved urbanward as 
moved ruralward. 


The situation for young women 
was not quite so striUng, although 
the migration was still highly selec- 
tive. One of the unique characteristics 
of selectivity of rural girls was that 
almost twice as many of those leaving 
rural areas as of those who remained 
had training in special skills. Presum- 
ably, many of these young women ob- 
tained their training in special 
schools such as beauty, business or 
vocational schools after migrating. 

Rural young women moving to 
towns and cities had inferior educa- 
tional preparation in college and nor- 
mal schools as compared with urban 
young women with whom they had to 
compete, but a slightly higher pro- 
portion had training in special skills. 

The educational preparation of 
urban young women moving to rural 
areas was considerably superior to 
that of rural young women moving to 
towns and cities if one bases the com- 
parison on college and normal school 
training. In fact, by this measure the 
urban group moving to the country 
was also superior to the stable urban 
group. This group is small and is in- 
fluenced by the migration of urban 
young women to rural areas to accept 
their first jobs in teaching. (This 
view is substantiated by data pre- 
sented later in Table VII.) 

An extremely low proportion of 
young women moving from urban 
areas to rural areas had training in 
special skills that pointed directly to 
a vocation. This is as would be ex- 
pected because of the lack of oppor- 
tunity for those with business train- 
ing, nurses training, beauty school 
employees, etc. in rural areas. 
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In summary, each of the three edu- 
cational measures employed indicates 
the rural to urban migration is selec- 
tive. The better trained young men 
or women from rural areas leave for 
urban areas in much larger propor- 
tions than do the poorly trained. 
Their training is approximately equal 
to that of the group migrating from 
the city to the country, but the ex- 
change is a net loss to rural communi- 
ties since more than three times as 
many young men and more than four 
times as many young women move 
urbanward as move ruralward. 

Data on which analysis is based do 
not permit an answer to the question 
of whether these migrating rural 
young people get their superior edu- 
cation before or after migrating to 
cities. Presumably many finish their 
education in cities and fail to return 
to rural areas. The fact remains that 
the rural area loses its most educated 
sons and daughters in the process. 

Promptness in Obtaining a Job in 
Relation to Migration 

Presumably, educational prepara- 
tion and migration affect occupational 
experience and income level. Data of 
this study permit comparison of the 
four residence-migration groups un- 
der consideration with regard to time 
elapsing between the completion of 
their schooling and obtaining their 
first job, rate of pay on the first job, 
and pay received on the 1942 job( the 
job held at the time of study in the 
Spring of 1942) . 

Comparison of young men and 
young women of the four residence- 


migration groups by the length of 
time elapsing between leaving school 
and first job is made in Table IV. It 
will readily be seen that the lag be- 
tween the time of completing school 
and of obtaining a job for most rural 
young men who remain in rural areas 
was very short. Approximately 69 per 
cent of the sample obtained their first 
job within a month. The lag for none 
of the four classifications was par- 
ticularly great. 

Young women experienced a great- 
er time lag in obtaining their first job 
than did young men, but again there 
were no marked differences in the 
groups compared. The urban group 
moving to rural areas seem to have 
achieved earlier occupational place- 
ment than average , however, the 
group was relatively small. 

Income in Reiaiion to Migration 

Occupational success is measured 
to quite an extent by income, par- 
ticulaily be .iuse income is one of the 
best indices of level of living which is 
in turn directly related to social 
status. In Table V a comparison of 
the four residence-mobility groups is 
made of the average income on their 
first job and on the 1942 job. The 
average person in the group had been 
out of school five years; the majority 
fell in the range from ten years to 
one year out of school. 

It will be seen that rural young 
men moving to urban areas made an 
imjnediate income gain and also pro- 
gressed to a higher salary with ex- 
perience than did the group remain- 
ing in rural areas. It is also a striking 
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fact that the rural group moving to 
cities excelled the average income 
group of young men in cities, both on 
the first and on the 1942 job. When 
one considers that the rural group 
moving to cities was at a disadvantage 
educationally, this seems especially 
significant. Apparently the group has 
other qualities which more than com- 
pensate for the lack of educational ad- 
vantage. Perhaps it is that rural 
youth from childhood up arc in con- 
tact with the work world of adults 
and acquire a philosophy which 
makes for successful work experience. 
City children have few chores and 
little contact with adults in their 
work life. 


Young women who moved from 
rural areas to urban areas also excel- 
led their stable country sisters in 
their first wage and in progress to a 
better than average wage. Rural 
young women in urban areas also ex- 
celled the urban girls who remained 
in cities in their first wage but not 
in their advancement to a better 
wage. Urban young women moving to 
rural areas excelled their stable ur- 
ban sisters and the rural young wo- 
men with whom they competed on 
initial wage and in advancement to a 
better wage. They did not equal the 
wages of rural girls in urban areas. 

The comparison above, in terms of 
the average, may not be as signifi- 
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cant as comparisons in terms of broad 
income groups. Comparisons are, 
therefore, made in figures 1 and 2 by 
broad income classification. Figure 1 
deals with wage classifications on the 
first job. Fewer of the migrating 
rural tha’i of the stable rural group 
were in the lower income brackets 
and more were in the higher income 
brackets. Rural young men moving 
into cities exceeded their urban com- 
petitors in income. A smaller propor- 
tion of them fell in the lower income 
ranges and a higher propo’-lioii in che 
higher income ranges. 

Of urban young men moving rural- 
ward, an undue proportion fell in 
both extremes as compared to the 
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stable urban group. As compared to 
the stable rural group more were in 
the lowest income class, but more also 
were in the two upper income levels. 

A far higher proportion of girls 
moving from rural to urban areas fell 
in the higher income brackets on 
their first job than of those remaining 
in rural areas. A higher proportion of 
them also fell in the upper income 
brackets than of the urban group with 
which they competed. Urban girls 
moving to rural areas excelled all 
other residence-migration groups in 
proportion who received the highest 
incomes. Of the stable rural group, 
over 40 per cent began work at a 
wage of less than $50 per month. 
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The situation after work experience 
is shown in Figure 2 which presents 
data on wages received on the 1942 
job. In comparing young men on this 
basis, it will be seen that the rural 
group which moved to urban areas far 
surpassed in income young men who 
remained in rural areas. It will also 
be seen that urban young men who 
moved to rural areas gained some ad- 
vantages over young men who re- 
mained in cities. 

It is a striking fact that rural 
young men after experience on the 
job far excelled their urban-born and 
-reared competitors in earnings. A 
much higher proportion achieved the 
higher income levels, and a much 
lower proportion remained in the 
lower income levels. This is made 
more significant by the lack of school- 
ing advantage of the rural group. 

The situation for young women is 
shown in the lower part of the chart. 
It will be seen that young women 
moving to towns and cities far sur- 
passed in income their rural sisters 
who stayed in the country, even 
though a slightly higher proportion 
of those who remained in the country 
attained the top income level. Ap- 
proximately 68 per cent of those who 
stayed in rural areas remained under 
the $10(T income level, whereas of the 
group moving to cities half reached 
the $100 per month income level. 

Rural young women in cities ex- 
celled their urban competitors in the 
proportion attaining more than $100 
incomes. Young women who moved 
from urban to rural areas achieved 
a higher income level after experience 


on the job than any other residence- 
mobility group. However, the number 
of cases involved (48 cases) in this 
instance is too small to be conclusive. 

In conclusion, it seems evident that 
rural youth migrating to cities, in 
spite of inferior school preparation, 
have other qualities which help them 
achieve an income level superior to 
that of urban youth with whom they 
compete on arriving in the city. Rural 
young people who migrate also far 
excel in income the country-reared 
who remain in the country. The in- 
come motive for urbanward migra- 
tion of rural youth is clearly not an 
illusion. While one cannot conclude 
from these data that young people 
who migrate from rural to urban 
areas make more than they would 
had they remained in the country, it 
seems likely that they do. Being a 
more able group, as measured by edu- 
cation, than those remaining in rural 
areas, they might have made more 
money there than those who re- 
mained in rural areas, but it is likely 
that the transfer to urban areas 
opened opportunities for their more 
lucrative employment. 

Migration and Occupational 
Adjustment 

The occupational level of youth in- 
dicates to some extent their success 
in occupational adjustment and is al- 
so a reflection of their social status. 
In Table V, young men and young 
women in the four residence-mobility 
classifications are compared as to 
their initial jobs. It will be seen that 
rural young men moving to urban 
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areas have a decided advantage over 
those remaining in rural areas as far 
as entering the professions, becoming 
proprietors, clerical workers, crafts- 
men, and domestic service workers is 
concerned. More of those remaining 
in the country begin as farmers or 
farm workers and as laborers. 

If one thinks of domestic and ser- 
vice occupations and common labor 
as being at the low end of the socio- 
economic scale, those moving to the 
city are better oif as a group than 
those remaining in the country in 
that a smaller proportion begin their 
occupational life as common laborers 
or service workers than do those re- 
maining in the country. 

Of young women who move from 
rural areas to cities, a considerably 
higher per cent enter the professions 
than of city-reared young women who 
remain in cities. By far the highest 
per cent of those entering the profes- 
sions, however, are urban young wo- 
men who move to rural areas. Of 
rural young women moving to cities 

44.6 per cent enter the clerical field; 

38.7 per cent enter domestic and ser- 
vice occupations. This is a much 
higher ratio than of urban girls in 
the domestic and service field. A still 
higher per cent of young women who 
remain in rural areas begin their 
work life in the domestic or service 
field. Considerably fewer of those who 
remain in rural areas take their first 
job in the clerical field than of those 
who go to urban areas. Urban young 
women who remain in urban areas 
far excelled all other groups in the 
proportion entering clerical occupa- 


tions, over half of them taking their 
first job in this field. More of them 
also begin their work life as laborers 
in urban industries than of any other 
group. 

The initial job may not be an ade- 
quate index of occupational adjust- 
ment since the first job may be a step- 
ping stone to a more satisfactory oc- 
cupation. In Table VI a comparison 
similar Lo that for the first job is 
made for the job held at the time of 
the study in the spring of 1942. This 
was after an average of five years out 
of school. On the basis of this com- 
parison, young men who had gone to 
cities were still holding professional 
positions in a much higher percent- 
age of cases than young men who re- 
mained in rural areas. They, how- 
ever, fell considerably below urban 
young men who had remained in 
cities and far below young men mov- 
ing from urban areas to rural areas 
in the proportion engaged in the pro- 
fessions. 

Rural young men going to cities, 
in a far higher proportion of cases, 
remained in domestic and service 
positions than was the case of urban 
young men. 

The comparison for young women 
in the various residential classifica- 
tions shows that rural young women 
who moved to urban areas held pro- 
fessional positions in a higher pro- 
portion of cases than either the stable 
m-ban or stable rural group, but in 
a much lower proportion of cases 
than of urban young women who 
moved to the country. 
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Domestic and service occupations 
occupied more than three-fourths of 
rural young women who remained in 
rural areas and almost as many of 
those who moved to urban areas. 
Rural young women found them- 
selves in these occupations more often 
than either of the urban residence- 
mobility groups. This suggests that 
rural young women are probably at 
some disadvantage in competing suc- 
cessfully for the better positions with 
better trained urban young women. 

In summary, from the standpoint 
of income both on the first job and 
after work experience, the rural 
group has a decided advantage over 
the group remaining in the country 
and even excels in earnings the bet- 
ter schooled competing urban group 


with which they take up their resi- 
dence. From the standpoint of attain- 
ing jobs or positions that represent 
prestige and social status they excel 
the stable rural group, but do not 
equal the stable urban group with 
which they compete. The girls mi- 
grating from rural areas to cities are 
especially disadvantaged from this 
standpoint. 

Urban youth migrating to rural 
areas are a select occupational-income 
group. Although a less able group 
than that which they leave, they do 
better financially and occupationally. 
They compete in rural areas against 
a group with much less training and 
therefore easily excel them in obtain- 
ing positions of better status and in- 
come. 


TABLE I. Washington Youth Classified by Residence-Mobility Groups and by 
Age at Leaving School. 


Young Men 


Rcsidenco 

Mobility cloas 

0-17 

vearg 

Ifi yonrg and over 

Total 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Rural remained rural 

1143 

62.9 

1020 

47.1 

2163 

100.0 

Rural became urban 

6GG 

44.3 

837 

66.7 

1603 

100.0 

Urban remained urban 

1048 

41.8 

1461 

68.2 

2609 

100.0 

Urban became rural 

131 

42.9 

174 

67.1 

306 

100.0 

Young Women 

Rural remained rural 

1033 

61.2 

986 

48.8 

2018 

100.0 

Rural became urban 

817 

44.2 

1032 

66.8 

1849 

100.0 

Urban remained urban 

739 

31.7 

1697 

68.3 

2336 

100.0 

Urban became rural 

1 

187 

46.1 

219 

63.9 

406 

100.0 
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TABLE II. Washington Youth Classified by REsroENCE-MoBiLiry Groups and 
Grades of Schooling Completed. 

Young Men 


1-8 grsdea 9-11 gr&dea 12 grades 18 grades and over Total 


neaiaence — 

Mobility class 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

Rural remained rural 

515 

22.5 

523 

22.8 

1086 

47.6 

164 

7.2 

2288 

100.0 

Rural became urban 

177 

11.1 

387 

24.3 

839 

52.6 

191 

12.0 

1594 

100.0 

Urban remained urban 

240 

9.0 

681 

26.4 

1357 

50.7 

398 

14.9 

2676 

100.0 

Urban became rural 

50 

16.3 

82 

26.2 

161 

46.3 

43 

13.2 

326 

100.0 

Young Women 

Rural remained rural 

272 

12.9 

464 

22.0 

1181 

66.9 

196 

9.2 

2113 

100.0 

Rural became urban 

14n 

7.4 

331 

17.3 

1147 

69.9 

296 

15.4 

1916 

100.0 

Urban remained urban 

145 

6.2 

616 

18.6 

1618 

68.0 

609 

18.3 

2787 

100.0 

Urban became rural 

33 

7.7 

84 

19.6 

242 

56.6 

69 

16.1 

428 

100.0 


TABLE III. Washington Youth Classified by Residence-Mobility Groups and 
Type of School Last Attended. 


Young Men 


Residence — 
Mobility class 


Collesre and 
Normal 

Grade High School School Othei-s* Total 


No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 


Rural remained rural 

603 

21.6 

1632 

69.9 

149 

6.4 

48 

3.1 

2332 

100.0 

Rural became urban 

176 

10.9 

1194 

74.0 

179 

11.1 

64 

4.0 

1612 

100.0 

Urban remained urban 

238 

14.1 

1017 

60.1 

383 

22.6 

63 

3.2 

1691 

100.0 

Urban became rural 

47 

14.4 

231 

70.6 

41 

12.6 

8 

2.6 

327 

100.0 


Young Women 


Rural remained rural 

264 

12.4 

1605 

76.3 

144 

6.8 

118 

5.6 

2131 

100.0 

Rural become urban 

143 

7.4 

1412 

73.4 

164 

8.6 

206 

10.7 

1926 

100.0 

Urban remained urban 

140 

6.0 

2063 

73.0 

340 

12.1 

277 

9.9 

2812 

100.0 

Urban became rural 

34 

7.9 

316 

73.9 

69 

13.8 

19 

4.4 

428 

100.0 


Nurses training, business, beauty, vocational, parochial, etc. 
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TABLE IV. Washington Youth Classified Accobding to Residence-Mobility 
Groups and Length of Time Between Leaving School and First Job. 

Young Men 


RMldence— 
Mobility eluo 


Under 1 to 6 7 to 12 18 montlw 

1 month monthi monthe or more Total 

No. Pet No. Pet No. Pet No. Pet No. Pet 


Rural remain rural 

341 

68.7 

69 

11.9 

60 

10.1 

46 

9.8 

496 

100.0 

Rural became urban 

216 

64.1 

62 

16.4 

87 

11.0 

82 

9.6 

337 

100.0 

Urban remained urban 

688 

67.8 

131 

16.1 

91 

10.6 

67 

6.6 

867 

100.0 

Urban became rural 

86 

78.2 

8 

7.3 

4 

3.6 

12 

10.9 

110 

100.0 


Young Women 


Rural remained rural 

260 

62.3 

67 

16.7 

42 

10.6 

42 

10.6 

401 

100.0 

Rural became urban 

267 

63.0 

70 

16.6 

44 

10.4 

43 

10.1 

424 

100.0 

Urban remained urban 

669 

59.2 

176 

18.3 

126 

13.0 

91 

9.6 

961 

100.0 

Urban became rural 

88 

71.0 

19 

16.3 

10 

8.1 

7 

6.6 

124 

100.0 


TABLE V. Washington Youth Classified by Residence-Mobility Groups and the 
Average Monthly Salaries Received on Their First Job and Their 1942 Job. 


Reeidenoe— 

Mobility group 

Flnt Job 

1942 Job 

Younff 

Men 

Younff 

Women 

Young 

Men 

Yonnc 

Women 

Rural remained rural 

$103.46 

66.74 

$144.60 

$ 82.47 

Rural became urban 

111.24 

94.79 

174.60 

96.16 

Urban remained urban 

102.14 

72.66 

144.86 

97.84 

Urban became rural 

108.42 

74.36 

162.61 

101.06 
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TABLE VII. Washington Young Men and Young Women Classified by Residence 
Groups and by Their 1942 Occupation. 
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The Composition of the Population of 
Oklahoma Villages’'' 

By John C. Belcher^ 

ABSTRACT 

Thv, racial, age, and sex composition of the inhabitants of the 446 incorporat- 
ed centers in Oklahoma having populations of less than 2,600 is analyzed for 
the purpose of obtaining a better conception of these little studied demo- 
graphic characteristics of villagers. From this analysis the following findings 
are reached; 

1. Racially the village population is more homogeneous than any of the other 
residential groups being composed overwhelmingly of native whites. 

2. There is a distinct increase in the proportion of Negroes among villagers 
as the size of the village increases. 

3. The most striking feature of the age composition is the high proportion of 
old people, especially of ^'Idtriy women. 

4. As villages decrease in size, the proportion of aged persons increases 
markedly. 

6. Villages arc predominantly the home of females. 

6. There seem to be no fundamental differences between the sex structure 
of the village and that of the urban population. 

RESUMEN 

Se analiza la composicion racial, de edadcs, y dc sexo de los nabitantes de 
446 centros incorporados en Oklahoma que tienen una poblacion de menos de 
2,600 para obtener un concepto mejor de los rasgos demogrdficos caracteris- 
ticos de estos aldeanos tan poco estudiados. De este analisis se deduce lo 
siguiente : 

1. Racialmente la poblacidn aldeana es mas homogenea que la dc ningun otro 
grupo residencial compuesta en su inmensa mayoria de naturales blarcos. 

2. Hay un aumento evidente en la proporcion de negros entre los aldeanos 
Begun aumenta cl tamano de la aldea. 

3. El aspecto sobresaliente de la composicion de • dades es la gran pro- 
porcion de gente vieja, especialmentc mujeres. 

4. La proporcion de los viejos aumenta marcadamente segun las aldeas dis- 
minuyen en tamano. 

6. Las aldeas son predominantemente el domicilio de las mujeres. 

6. No parece haber ninguna diferencia fundamental entre la estructura de 
sexos de la aldea y la de la poblacion urbana. 


A large portion of the inhabitants 
of the United States live in small 
population centers. More than seven 
per cent dwell in the incorporated ag- 
gregates having less than 2,500 popu- 
lation. Countless others live in unin- 
corporated villages. Practically noth- 
ing of a demographic nature, how- 

* This paper is based on a thesis written 
at Louisiana State University under the 
direction of T. Lynn Smith, 
t University of Wisconsin. 


ever, is known about this important 
segment of the population of the na- 
tion which resides in villages.^ 

In the past it has been almost im- 
possible to make large scale statisti- 
cal studies of the composition of the 
population of villages because of the 

^In this study a village is considered to 
be any population center with a population 
of less than 2,600. This study, however, 
deals only with the population of the in- 
corporated villages. 
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difficulty in securing data. Now the 
1930 and 1940 Censuses of the United 
States provide valuable data for each 
village in the nation having a popu- 
lation between 1,000 and 2,500. For 
Oklahoma it is possible also to obtain 
similar data for all incorporated 
centers having less than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. The census gives information 
on age, sex, and race for the popu- 
lation of each minor civil division in 
the United States. In most states vil- 
lages are parts of more extensive civil 
divisions. In Oklahoma, on the other 
hand, each incorporated center is a 
distinct minor civil division; thus, 
census data are available for the 
populations of incorporated villages 
of all sizes,^ whereas data can be ob- 
tained only for the incorporated vil- 
lages having more than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants in most states. 

This is a study of the composition 
of the population of the 445 incorpo- 
rated centers in Oklahoma having 
less than 2,500 inhabitants. Because 
of the limitations of the census data, 
the only characteristics of these vil- 
lagers which will be discussed are: 
(1) race, (2) age, and (3) sex. 

Racial Composition: Very little has 
been written about the racial compo- 
sition of the inhabitants of America’s 
village^; yet, in American life racial 
differences have been, and continue 
to be, very important. Cultural feat- 
ures such as religion, education, and 
language are closely linked with race. 

* In addition to Oklahoma, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wiscon- 
sin treat the smaller incorporated viUages 
as separate civil divisions. Therefore, census 
data for small villagres are available for 
these states. , 


To this factor may be traced many 
of the important cleavages in our 
society. The racial composition of 
those living in Oklahoma villages is 
studied by analyzing the race and 
nativity makeup of the village popu- 
lation as a whole and comparing it 
with the racial composition of those 
living in other residential categories. 
Then, an attempt is made to discover 
differences in the race and nativity 
characteristics of the population of 
the various sizes of incorporated 
centers. 

1. Total Village: The residents of 
the villages of Oklahoma are over- 
whelmingly white. In fact, 93.6 per 
cent of those living in these small in- 
corporated centers are members of 
the white “race.” In addition to the 
whites there are appreciable numbers 
of Indians and Negroes. 

The village population of the state 
is even more homogeneous racially 
than one might assume from the pre- 
ceding figure. Of those living in vil- 
lages, 92.7 per cent are native white 
while only 0.9 per cent are foreign 
born white. Therefore, only one out 
of every fourteen people living in 


TABLE I. Race and Nativity Composition 
OF THE Various Residential Groups in 
Oklahoma, 1940. 

Percentages 


Residential Native 

Group Whites 

State Total 89.2 

Rural-nonfarm 
Village 92.7 

Non-Village 88.1 

Urban 88.9 

Rural Farm 88.6 


Foreign 

Bom 


Whites 

Nearoes 

Indians 

0.9 

7.2 

2.7 

0.9 

4.7 

1.7 

0.7 

6.8 

4.4 

1.1 

9.1 

0.9 

0.7 

6.4 

4.8 


Source: Sixteenth Ceneua of the United 
States: 1940, Volume II. 
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these population aggregates is other 
than native white. 

It may be seen (Table 1) that the 
largest minority group in the state is 
the Negro, but only 4.7 per cent of 
those living in the small incorporated 
centers are of this race. The other 
important racial group is the Indian. 
The census reports d^ not list the 
number of people in the classification 
living in the villages, but this fact is 
of little consequence to our study 
since the “other races” category is 
nearly synonymous with Indian.* 
Oklahoma has a larger number of 
persons in this category than any 
other state. Yet, in spite of the re- 
lative importance of Indians in Okla- 
homa, only 1,7 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the villages is so classified. 

2. Villages compared with other 
Residential Groups : The mere statis- 
tics of racial composition are given 
added meaning by comparing them 
with similar data for other resi- 
dential groups. For this reason, the 
race and nativity composition of the 
villagers is compared with that of 
the residents of the urban, non-vil- 
lage rural-nonfarm, and the rural 
farm areas. 

Table I gives the percentages of 
native whites, foreign born whites, 
Negroes, and Indians for all resi- 
dential classes. In contrast with the 
cities, the villages have a higher pro- 
portion of native whites, and a lower 
proportion of foreign born whites. 
But the most noteworthy variation in 

•Only 0.4 per cent of this gmup in 
Oklahoma is other than Indian. Through- 
out this study the ''other races” category 
wiU be referr^ to as Indian. 


racial composition between the vil- 
lage and the urban populations is the 
proportion of Negroes. The cities 
have nearly twice as high a portion 
of colored inhabitants as the small 
population centers, 8.8 per cent com- 
pared with 4.7 per cent. Numerically 
Indians are of little importance in 
either residential group; yet it is 
found that the villages contain a note- 
worthy higher percentage of Indians 
than the larger population aggre- 
gates. 

For the non-village portion of the 
rural-nonfarm population, whites are 
of considerably less consequence than 
in the villages. The former has a 
smaller proportion, not only of total 
whites, but also, of native whites than 
any other residenti**! category. Too, 
it has a slightly smaller percentage 
of foreign born whites than the vil- 
lages. Negroes are of more signifi- 
cance in the non-village rural-non- 
farm population than in the small in- 
corporated centers. A much greater 
proportion of Indians live in the re- 
mainder of the rural-nonfarm areas 
than in the villages, 4.2 per cent as 
contrasted with 1.7 per cent. 

Rural farm people are generally 
thought to be the most homogeneous 
residential group, but in Oklahoma 
the village inhabitants are more 
homogeneous, at least from a racial 
viewpoint. Of the rural-farm popu- 
lation, 11.2 per cent is classed as 
other than native white, but all ex- 
cept 7. 3 per cent of the village popu- 
lation is native white. Table I indi- 
cates that the villages have a larger 
proportion of foreign born whites 
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than the farm population, but that 
the latter group has a considerably 
higher proportion of Negroes and 
Indians than the villages. 

3. Size of Village: It has been 
previously noted that there are con- 
siderable differences in racial compo- 
sition between the village and urban 
populations. This fact suggests that 
the race and nativity composition of 
the village population may change ac- 
cordingly as the size of the center in- 
creases or decreases. To investigate 
this possibility, the villages are 
grouped into three divisions: (1) 
small villages, population less than 
500 ; (2) medium villages, population 
ranging from 600 to 1,000; and (3) 
large villages, population 1,000 or 
more. Table II gives the racial distri- 
bution of the populations of these 
three sizes of villages, along with that 
of two sizes of urban centers in Okla- 
homa, those with populations of less 
than 10,000 and those with popula- 
tions in excess of 10,000. 

TABLE II. Race and Nativity Composi- 
tion OF Oklahoma’s Incorporated Cent- 
ers BY Size, 1940. 


Percentaprca 


Sixe of 
Center 

Native 

Whites 

Foreifirn 

Born 

Whites 

Negrroes 

Indians 

Villaiires 

Small 

93.4 

0.9 

4.1 

1.6 

Medfum 

92.3 

0.7 

6.7 

1.3 

Laigc 

92.5 

1.0 

4.6 

1.9 

Cities 

Small 

90.9 

0.9 

6.5 

1.7 

Lar^e 

88.2 

1.2 

10.0 

0.6 


Source: Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940, Volume II. 


This table reveals that no changes 
in race or nativity are consistently 


associated with the changes in the 
size of the villages. But, when the two 
urban groups are included in our 
comparisons, some generalizations 
may be drawn. First, the proportion 
of native whites shows a marked in- 
crease as the size of the incorporated 
center decreases. Second, there is a 
definite tendency for the percentage 
of Negroes in the population to in- 
crease with the size of the population 
center. Third, there apears to be a 
slight tendency for the proportion of 
foreign born whites to increase with 
the size of the population aggregate. 
And fourth, there is a slight decline 
in the importance of Indians as the 
size of the center increases. 

Age Composition: The age struc- 
ture of a society has many direct in- 
fluences on the chacteristics of the 
institutions and mode of life within 
a society. Thus, in any thorough 
study of the villages of Oklahoma, it 
is necessary to give special attention 
to age composition and to such ques- 
tions as: What are the outstanding 
features of the age structure of the 
villages? How does the age compo- 
sition of the village population com- 
pare with that of other residential 
groups in Oklahoma? Is the age 
structure of all villages identical? 

1. Total Village: For years the 
most popular device for analyzing 
age composition has been the familiar 
age-sex pyramid. The age-sex pyra- 
mid is subject to criticism because it 
tends to minimize important age dif- 
ferentials, especially in the upper- 
ages. A more refined device, index 
numbers, for studying the age pro- 
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file has been used by Smiths This 
technique has been used to secure the 
data presented in Figure 1. The total 
population of the state was taken as 
the norm, and indexes were calcu- 
lated for the village, urban, non-vil- 
lage rural-nonfarm, and rural farm 
inhabitants. 

Observation of this chart indicates 
that the age profiles of Oklahoma vil- 
lages are similar to those of small 
population centers else where.'' The 
village population of Oklahoma not 
only has a deficiency of childreii but 
also a deficiency of those in the pro- 
ductive ages. Most significant of all 
is the fact that the villages have much 
more than their share of old people. 
For the first forty years of life, the 
index numbers cluster around 95. Be- 

* This method of usinp index numbers in 
studying age composition is described as 
follows: . , Taking the percentage in the 

total population as a norm, or 100, the cor- 
responding index number for the age group 
0-4 in the population of New York City is 
equal to 83.9, that for the urban population 
is equal to 116.1, and that for the rural -non- 
farm population to 111 8 Tf the children un- 
der five had made up as large a proportion 
of the urban population as they did of the 
total population, the index m each case 
would have been equal to 100. 

*‘The charting of the data ... is accord- 
ing to strictly conventional patterns Age 
grades are represented on the horizontal 
scale, and variations in the index numbers 
on the vertical scale. . . For each of the 
segments being analyzed, for example the 
urban population, the index numbers are 

S lotted to represent the proper magnitude 
irectly above the midpoints of the respec- 
tive age groupings. By connecting all of 
the points and applying accepted methods 
of smoothing, the resulting curve shows the 
relative importance of persons of any given 
age in any segment of the population in 
comparison with the situation in the total 
population.” T. Lynn Smith, “Some Aspects 
of Village Demography,” Social Forces, XX 
(1941), 17-19. 

*Ibid., pp. 19-20. 


tween the ages of forty and fifty the 
index numbers reach 100 or ‘‘nor- 
mal.” Then, from the ages of fifty 
and over, the indexes for the village 
population are exceedingly high. This 
concentration of persons in the ad- 
vanced years of life is by far the most 
important feature of the village age 
profile. 
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Figure 1. Index Numbers Showing the 
Relative Importance of Each Age Group in 
the Total Poulation of the Residential Cate- 
gories in Oklahoma, 1940. 

2. Villages compared with other 
Residential Groups: The distinguish- 
ing features of the age profile of the 
villages are brought out more clearly 
by comparing it with the urban, the 
ruTal-farm, and the remainder of the 
rural-nonfarm populations. Oklaho- 
ma villages, like urban centers, have 
a low proportion of children. How- 
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ever, the urban concentration of per- 
sons in the productive ages contrasts 
sharply with the scarcity of these age 
groups in the village. Also, the lack 
of old persons in the former is in 
sharp contrast with their concentra- 
tion in the latter. 

The differences in the age struc- 
ture of the village population and the 
remainder of the rural - nonfarm 
population are also very great. At 
all ages, the population of the non- 
village segment contrasts very sharp- 
ly with the village population. Where 
the villages have a small proportion 
of their populations in a specific age 
group, the rest of the rural-nonfarm 
population concentrates there. This 
residential group differs from the 
village in having a great excess of 
very young children and an excess of 
people around thirty years of age 
while the village population is de- 
ficient at both these ages. The most 
important distinction between the 
two residential categories is found in 
the advanced ages. Whereas villages 
have a great excess of old persons, 
the other portion of the rural-non- 
farm population has only a small 
fraction of its inhabitants in these 
ages. 

The age profile of the rural-farm 
population more closely resembles 
that of the villages than that of any 
of the other residential groups, but 
here too, important differentials exist. 
The rural-farm inhabitants have a 
higher proportion of children than 
the villages. Both the small popula- 
tion aggregates and the rural-farm 
areas are characterized by a de- 


ficiency of people in the productive 
ages. This deficiency is more pro- 
nounced in the rural-farm population 
than in the village population. There 
is a tendency for these two groups 
to have an excess of old people. Okla- 
homa villages, however, have much 
higher proportions of the aged than 
does the rural-farm category. There 
is a sudden decrease in the index 
numbers for the rural-farm popu- 
lation above sixty years of age, but 
the indexes for the villages are very 
high for this age bracket. This dif- 
ferential is very likely due to the 
nature of the settlement pattern of 
the first white settlers of the state 
some fifty years ago and by a recent 
tendency for them to retire from the 
farm to the village. Therefore, in 
future years, when natives of the 
state more nearly comprise those in 
the upper age brackets, the rural- 
farm areas probably will have a rel- 
atively greater proportion of old 
people. If this occurs, the age pro- 
files of the village and rural-farm 
groups will resemble each other much 
more than at present. 

3. Size of Village: The age struc- 
ture of the small population centers 
differs from that of large centers. 
This fact might cause one to wonder 
whether there is a gradual transition 
in the shape of the age profile as the 
size of center changes or whether the 
change develops suddenly because of 
some inherent difference between vil- 
lage and urban centers ; therefore, an 
attempt is made to study any possible 
transformations in age composition 
which develop as the size of the vil- 
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lage changes. For this purpose the 
villages of Oklahoma are placed in 
the same three size groups which 
have previously been used. Figure 2 
is constructed by plotting the age 
profiles for these three sizes of in- 
corporated centers. Then, for com- 
parative purposes, the urban areas 
of Oklahoma are again grouped into 
two classes and added to the chart. 
This last step is taken to make any 
trends in age composition as the size 
of incorporated center changes stand 
out, and also, to give any conclusions 
additional support. 

Differentials in the age structure of 
the various size population centers 



Age 

Figure 2. Index Numbers Showing the 
Relative Importance of Each Age Group 
for the Population of the Various Sizes of 
Incorporate Centers in Oklahoma, 1940. 


are shown to exist at three age 
periods: childhood, the productive 
age, and old age. At each of these 
periods we find distinct differences 
in age composition as the size of cen- 
ter changes. Very important is the 
fact that in every case the changes 
hold consistently true for all five 
groups. The chief findings may be 
enumerated as follows : 

1. As the size of the center de- 
creases, the proportion of people in 
the most advanced age groups in- 
creases very noticeably. 

2. As the size of the village be- 
comes larger, the proportion of the 
population in the productive ages in- 
creases to a noteworthy degree. 

3. There is a distinct increase in 
the proportion of children as the size 
of the population aggregate de- 
creases. 

Sex Composition: Since sex com- 
position is another important factor 
in the makeup of a population, it 
behoves us to discover any significant 
sex differentials that may exist in the 
villages of Oklahoma. The use of the 
sex ratio provides the best technique 
for studying sex composition. The 
sex ratio is simply the number of 
males per 100 females. This ratio is 
easy to compute and to understand. 
In a group having an equal number 
of males and females, the sex ratio 
would be 100. Thus, if there were 
fewer males than females, the sex 
ratio would be less than 100; if 
fewer females than males, the sex 
rati6 would be over 100. 

1. Total Villages : Figure 3 has been 
constructed by charting the sex ratios 
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at each age period for the different 
residential groups in the state. We 
observe that the sex ratio for young 
children in the villages is somewhat 
above 100. This figure may be con- 
sidered as ‘‘normal** since the sex 
ratio at birth is usually about 106. 
Partially because of a higher death 
rate at all ages for males than females 
but principally because of migration, 
the sex ratio in the villages falls, af- 
ter the first few years of life, to the 
low nineties and remains there. The 
low sex ratio in the villages of Okla- 
homa is consistent with what has 
been found by numerous writers.® 
Brunner, for example, found a low 
sex ratio in his study of agricultural 
villages in America and accounted for 
it as follows : 

“There are two explanations 
for this. In the first place, one- 
seventh of the women in these 
villages are widows. The retired 
farmer does not long survive af- 
ter retirement ; his wife con- 
tinues her routine tasks with per- 
haps greater enjoyment and out- 
lives her husband. Widows of 
farmers also move to the village. 

In the second place, house-to- 
house censuses made in eight 
villages, as well as testimony re- 
ceived in other communities, in- 
dicate that farm girls are more 
apt to seek employment in the 
village, and village boys are more 


• Some of the works in which the excess 
of females in the villages has been noted 
are: C. Luther Fry, American Villagers 

(New York: George H. Doran Company, 
1926), p. 61; J. H. Kolb and Edmund deS. 
Brunner, A Study of Rural Society (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935), p. 
238; and Smith, op. cit., p. 22. 


apt than their sisters to seek em- 
ployment in large towns.**"^ 

The sex ratios for those in the ad- 
vanced ages are unique for Oklahoma 
villages in that there are more males 
than females. Observation of the 
figure shows the sex ratios in the ad- 
vanced ages for all residential groups 
in the state to be higher than is 
normally expected. The sex ratio for 
those above sixty-five in Oklahoma is 
117; yet, in the United States as a 
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Figure 3. Sex Ratios by Age for the 
Population of the Residential Categories in 
Oklahoma, 1940. 


whole it is only 95.5. This feature of 
sex composition in the state is the 
result of the great preponderance of 
males over females among the mi- 
grants to the area when it was set- 


* Edmund deS. Brunner, Village Com- 
munities (New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., 1928), p. 22. 
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tied. There is a tendency for the sex 
ratio to be very high in newly settled 
regions. The surviving settlers of the 
state are largely males but are now 
quite aged. Thus, the high sex ratio in 
the upper age brackets. By the time 
of the next census, most of the sur- 
viving settlers will have died and the 
influence of those remaining on the 
sex composition of the villages and 
of the state in general will be negli- 
gible. 

2. Villages compared with other 
Residential Groups: It ha« already 
been indicated that not only the vil- 
lages, but also, the other residential 
categories in Oklahoma have an un- 
usually large proportion of males in 
comparison with the nation. To study 
this phenomenon further, attention 
should be directed to the sex ratios 
of the villages as contrasted with 
those of the urban, the non-village 
rural-nonfarm, and the rural-farm 
areas. 

The sex profiles of the urban and 
village populations are nearly identi- 
cal. (See Figure 3.) The urban areas, 
however, do have a lower proportion 
of males among the young adults. 
This differential apparently results 
from the unusually low sex ratio of 
the Negroes, who are twice as num- 
erous in the cities as in the villages. 
The sex ratio for the total whites in 
Oklahoma is 102.4, while for the total 
Negroes it is only 97.8. 

For the oldest age group, the vil- 
lages have more males than the large 
population centers. A high proportion 
of the original settlers to the state, 
largely males, have moved from the 


rural-farm areas to the villages. 
Those originally settling in the small 
centers have remained there. On the 
other hand, recent migrants to Okla- 
homa have tended to move to the 
cities and have tended to be equal 
numbers of each sex. The urban popu- 
lation has increased rapidly in recent 
years, and consequently, the impor- 
tance of the pioneers has decreased 
since much of this growth is the re- 
sult of new migration to the state. 
Therefore, since most of the old 
people in the villages of Oklahoma 
are male settlers and since the old 
people in the cities tend to be recent 
migrants, with equal numbers of each 
sex, the village population has higher 
sex ratios than the urban residents 
in the advanced ages In a few years 
after the influence of the original set- 
tlers of the state has disappeared and 
since heavy migration to the cities 
has stopped, the sex ratios for the ad- 
vanced years in the villages and in 
the cities will probably be almost 
identical. 

The sex ratios at birth are, of 
course, similar for all groups. After 
the first few years of life, however, 
the non-village rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation has a very different sex profile 
than the villages. From Figure 3 it 
may be observed that males are much 
more important in the former group 
than in the villages. While the sex 
ratios of the village population re- 
main in the nineties throughout most 
of the life span, the sex ratios for the 
rest of the nonfarm residents rise 
steadily with advancing age, reaching 
a peak of 126 for those above sixty- 
five years of age. 
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Males are also much more impor- 
tant in rural-farm areas than in the 
villages. There are two periods in the 
life span where the farm population 
has a much higher proportion of 
males than the small population ag- 
gregates. Girls start migrating from 
their farm homes at an earlier age 
than males. This phenomenon causes 
the sex ratio to reach a peak around 
the age of twenty. It then drops off 
as the young males migrate from the 
farms in greater numbers. After the 
age of forty, the disparity in the im- 
portance of males between villages 
and rural-farm areas becomes greater 
with increasing age. The peak in the 
proportion of males is reached in the 
rural-farm areas for those above six- 
ty-five. At this age the sex ratio for 
the farm population is 165, while for 
the villagers it is 105. Thus, females 
are more important in the villages; 
whereas, males are by far the more 
important in the farming population. 

There appear to be two distinct 
types of sex-profiles among the resi- 
dential groups. On the one hand, vil- 
lages and cities have nearly identical 
patterns. On the other, the sex ratios 
of the non-village rural-nonfarm and 
the rural-farm areas closely resemble 
each other. Females are the more im- 


portant in the former groups, while 
males are more influential in the lat- 
ter. 

3. Race : The United States Census 
provides no data for the villages of 
Oklahoma on a racial basis other 
than the mere number of males and 
females in each race and nativity 
group. But with these we may com- 
pute sex ratios for the racial stocks 
of the villages. Table III presents the 
sex ratios for the race and nativity 
groups of the total population of the 
small incorporated centers in the 
state. The foreign born whites in the 
villages have a higher proportion of 
males than have any of the other race 
or nativity groups. The high sex ratio 
of the foreign born whites (116.7) in 
the villages is in keeping with the 
well known principle that males con- 
tribute heavily to long-distant mi- 
gration. The sex ratio for the Indians 
is 99.2. This ratio is high when com- 
pared with the indexes of the native 
whites (96.8) and the Negroes 
(95.0). The low sex ratio at birth 
for Negroes keeps the proportion of 
males low for this race for all ages. 
The relatively low ratio of males 
among the native whites is probably 
due to the fact that whites have a long 
life expectancy, which tends to de- 


TA6LE III. Sex Ratios by Race for Oklahoma Villages, 1940 



N»tive 

White* 

Foreign 

Bom White* 

Negro** 

Indiati* 

Total Village 

Population 

96.8 

116.7 

95.0 

99^ 


Source : Sixteenth Oensus of the United Statee : 1940, Volume II. 
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crease the sex ratio. On the other 
hand Indians, with a lower life ex- 
pectancy than whites, have a some- 
what higher sex ratio. 

4. Size of Village: As an aid to un- 
derstanding the importance of size of 
village in the sex composition of Okla- 
homa villages. Figure 4 has been con- 
structed. On this figure are plotted 
the sex ratios, according to age, for 
the three sizes of villages used in our 
former discussions. Again, the two 
sizes of urban centers have been add- 
ed to the graph for comparative pur- 
poses. 

When we examine the sex profiles 
of the three sizes of villages, no note- 
worthy difference in sex composition 
may be found. True, there are some 
variations among the three groups 
for the first few years of life, but 
these differences are probably ex- 
plained by errors in enumeration. 

Smith found a slightly greater 
femininity in villages than in urban 
areas.® In this study, however, there 
apears to be no noteworthy dif- 
ferences between the sex composition 
of the villages and that of the cities. 
It has to be granted that the largest 
cities do have, in comparison with the 
villages, a dearth of males in the ages 
twenty to thirty, and an excess of 
males between the ages of forty and 
sixty. Yet, there is a tendency for all 
the categories plotted on the figure 
to have low sex ratios between the 
ages of twenty and forty and high 
sex ratios between the ages of forty 
and sixty. Smith and Hitt held that 
these S-shaped sex profiles seemed to 

* Smith, op, eit, p. 22. 


be caused by the misstatement of 
women’s ages.® Women in the twenties 
and thirties have a tendency to un- 
derstate their ages to census enum- 
erators, causing the sex ratios to be 
low in these ages and high in the up- 
per age brackets. These writers found 
this tendency more pronounced for 
Negroes than whites. 



Fif^ure 4. Sex Ratios by Age for the 
Population of the Various Sizes of Incor- 
porated Centers in Oklahoma, 1940. 


It has already been discovered that 
the proportion of Negroes in the 
population increases with the size of 
the incorporated center. It is the be- 
lief of the writer that it is the miss- 
statement of age, especially by the 
Negroes, that makes the sex profile 
of the large cities different from that 
of the villages. Too, there may be a 

• T. Lynn Smith and Homer L. Hitt, “The 
Misstatement of Women's Ages and the 
Vital Indexes,” Metron, XIII (1939), 96- 
108. 
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tendency for urban women to under- 
state their ages more than rural wo- 
men. The fact that there is a lower 
proportion of males among Negroes 
than among whites would tend to 
keep the sex ratios in the cities low. 
This fact, however, apears to be of 
secondary importance. 

Figure 4 also reveals an apparent 
tendency for the proportion of males 
above sixty to decrease as the size of 
the population aggregate increases. 
This tendency probably results from 
the fact that the settlers of Oklaho- 
ma, mostly males, decrease in impor- 
tance as the size of the incorporated 
center increases. If this hypothesis 
is valid, the sex composition of the 
aged for the various size centers will 
probably be nearly identical within 
the next generation. 


Although some differences appear 
in the sex profiles of the various sizes 
of villages and cities, these variations 
do not reflect real differences in sex 
composition. Such variations appear 
to be chiefly the result of: (1) the 
misstatement of age and (2) the in- 
fluence of the original settlers. The 
proportion of Negroes does play 
some part in lowering the sex ratios, 
but the limitations of our data pre- 
vent us from determining the extent 
of this racial influence. From the 
analysis of the data, the influence of 
the Negro appears secondary to the 
factors mentioned. In view of these 
facts, it may be concluded that there 
are no important variations in sex 
composition traceable to the size of 
population aggregate. 


Farmers Opinions on Post-War International Relations* 


By Ray E. Wakeleyf 


ABSTRACT 

Opinions of farmers toward sharing food with other countries are generally 
favorable. Opinions toward major allied and enemy countries follow distinctive 
and well-defined patterns of response. While four in five would help allied coun- 
tries, two in five would help Germany and Japan, and one in five would help 
none. Persons less than forty-five years of age with above-average socio-eco- 
nomic status were most favorable toward sharing food with other countries. 
Leaders were more favorable than were others. 

Farmers and others were equally willing to share food with each and all 
of our major allies. Opinions toward sharing food with other countries indicate 
a favorable opinion toward our allies rather than an international opinion 
favorable to all nations. This and other similarly favorable opinions tWard 
our allies indicate progress toward the development of opinions which wiU be 
more broadly international. 
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RESUMEN 

La opini6n do los agricultores sobre la participacion de los comestibles con 
otras naciones es generalmente favorable. La opinion respectoa las potencias 
aliadas y los paises enemigos sigue normas de rcspuestas bien distintas y bien 
definidas. Mientras cuatro de cada cinco ayudarian a las potencias aliadas, dos 
de cada cinco ayudarian a Alemania y al Japon, y uno de cada cinco no 
ayudaria a ninguna. Personas de menos de cuarenta y cinco anos de edad y de 
estado econdmico-social superior al promedio eran las mejores dispuestas a 
compartir los comestibles con otros paises. Algunos lidcres se scntian mejor 
di spues tos que el comun de la gente. 

Los agricultores y otras personas se hallaban igualmente dispuestos a com- 
partir los comestibles toii cada una de las potencias aliadas. La opinidn acerca 
del compartimiento de los comestibles con otros paises indica mds bien una opi- 
nion favorable hacia nuestros aliados que un punto de vista intemacional 
favorable a todas las naciones. Esto y otras opiniones igualmente favorables 
hacia nuestros aliados indican progreso hacia ol desarrollo de opiniones que 
serdn mds generalmente intemarionales. 


During the months ahead it will 
be extremely important to know what 
farmers think and why they think 
as they do. In no field is this under- 
standing more important than in the 
rapidly expanding field of interna- 
tional relations. Problems of United 
Nations organization, loans to Brit- 
ain, food for the starving, control of 
Japan and Germany, cooperation with 
Russia, control of the atom bomb, 
press against limited time for solu- 
tion. On some of these issues, such as 
participating in the United Nations 
organization and furnishing food to 
needy countries, farmers have ex- 
pressed their opinions. On some ques- 
tions their position is not yet clear, 
but an examination of farmers opin- 
ions shows that they are character- 
ized by a regularity and a consistency 
which gives us confidence in the data 

* Journal Paper No. J-1332 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 860 

t Department of Economics and Soci- 
ology, Iowa State College. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the as- 
sistance of J. Edwin Losey, Farwell T. 
Brown, Bertha Whitson, and Bernice Brown 
who contributed to various phases of this 
study. 


and in the opinions stated. Properly 
interpreted they appear to be a safe 
guide to action on the problems 
studied. 

Studies of Opinions on Food-Sharing 

Food-sharing was selected as a 
question for more intensive analysis 
in Hamilton County, Iowa, in Sep- 
tember and October, 1944 and in the 
surrounding cash grain area in Iowa 
in March and April, 1945. Food was 
an item of immediate need in other 
countries which was of interest to 
farmers. Also their opinions on food 
sharing are intermediate when com- 
pared to their opinion on participation 
in international organization which 
was more favorable than opinion to- 
ward food sharing, and their opinion 
on sharing machinery which was less 
favorable. The question was asked: 
** Would you be willing to continue 
rationing after the war for a period 
to help feed the people of the follow- 
ing countries?*’ Following was a list 
of seven major enemy and allied 
countries and the answer; yes, no, 
or undecided, was recorded for each 
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country. This made it possible to com- 
pare the various countries and see if 
opinions toward sharing food with 
any of them were in close enough 
agreement to be considered a basis 
for a unified international opinion. 

These are sample studies. The first 
consists of 272 families in the Web- 
ster City community. The second, 
consists of 157 farm families in the 
cash grain area of Iowa. Both samples 
were taken by the random block 
method within stratified counting 
areas. In the Webster City commu- 
nity, separate samples were taken in 
the county seat town of Webster City 
(6,738 population), in three small 
villages, Kamrar, Blairsburg, and 
Woolstock (total 835 population), and 
in the farming area (approximately 
5,758 population) within which a ma- 
jority of farm families make Webster 
City their regular trading center. The 
approximate number of families can 
be obtained by multiplying the sam- 
ples by 18, 3, and 12 respectively. 

Distribution of these families by 
age of the head of the family and by 
socio-economic status scores is quite 


uniform.^ The villages are slightly 
atypical because a larger proportion 
of the families have a score less than 
80 than either the city or the open 
country. The villages also have a 
slightly smaller proportion under 46 
years of age, but this tendency is not 
marked. Farm families are a bit ex- 
ceptional because of the larger pro- 
portion with heads under 46 years 
of age, but they are about evenly 
divided among the — 80 and the 80 -|- 
score groups. 

Opinions Toward Different Countries 
Reveal Patterns 

Replies for individual countries 
show 3 in 4 of the families in the 
Webster City community were in 
favor of helping each of the allied 
countries: France, England, Russia 
and China. China was the most fa- 
vored country but differences of opin- 
ion toward helping our 4 major allies 
were negligible. 

' Status was measured by the Sewell 
socio-economic status scale (short form) : 
See W. H. Sewell, short socio-economic 
status scale/* Rural Sociology ^ VIII (June, 
1943), 161-170. 


Residence, Age op Head, and Socio-Economic Status op Families in the 
Webster City Community 


. 


Are of Head of Family 



Total 

Under 46 Years 

45 Years and Over 

PUe« of RMidenee 

8-E. S. Scores 

S-E. S. Scores 

S-E. S. Scores 



Total 

-80 

80 -f 

ToUl 

-80 

80+ 

ToUl 

-80 

80+ 

Webster City 

100 

57 

43 

34 

18 

16 

66 

89 

27 

Three Villages 

72 

61 

21 

23 

16 

7 

49 

86 

14 

Open Country(farm) 100 

55 

45 

46 

25 

21 

54 

80 

24 

Total 

p2 

163 

109 

103 

59 

44 

169 

104 

66 
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Japan was the least favored nation 
but the opinion toward Germany was 
so similar that they can be considered 
together. Less than half were in 
favor of sharing food with them. 

Italy holds an intermediate position 
with 2 in 2 families in favor of shar- 
ing food with her. Some of the per- 
sons interviewed were ot the opinion 
that Italy was a victim of circum- 
stances and should not be considered 
a major enemy like Japan or Ger- 
many. But since Italy fought against 
us, they are of the opinion that she 
is not entitled to a full measure of 
assistance. 

Differences within each of these 3 
patterns of response are negligible 
while differences between them are 
highly significant statistically and 
highly important to our analysis of 
international opinion. 

At this point we are justified in 
stating as a hypothesis that there 
has developed a favorable opinion to- 
ward our major allies as shown by 
the opinion toward sharing food with 
various countries. Such unanimity of 
favorable opinion toward our allies, 
if continued and reciprocated, can 


quickly become the basis for a strong 
inter-allied opinion. This opinion is 
based more upon value received than 
upon cultural similarities and differ- 
ences. For instance, China and Japan 
were held in quite similar but un- 
favorable esteem after the first world 
war. Now China is most favored and 
Japan is least favored. This is not so 
much because our dislike of Japan 
has increased as it is because we are 
so much more favorable to China. 
However, we must not overlook the 
significance of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion of 1912 which started China on 
the way toward becoming a political 
democracy. Acuteness of their need 
is also recognized especially in the 
case of China and of Russia, countries 
which farmers think should not pay 
as much in return for wartime assist- 
ance as our other major allies. 

Opinion toward sharing food with 
our major allies is equally favorable 
among town, village and farm fami- 
lies. Important differences arise when 
Japan and Germany are compared 
with other countries. Village families 
are most favorable and farmers are 
least favorable toward sharing food 
with Japan and Germany. 


Responses Toward Sharing Food to Help Selected War-Torn 
Countries Get a New Start 


Country (in order enumeratec 

Opinion Toward Food-Sharinff 

Favor 

Oppoaed 

Undecided 

France 

204 

31 

34 

Germany 

129 

78 

60 

England 

201 

34 

34 

Japan 

124 

84 

60 

Russia 

201 

33 

36 

Italy 

177 

45 

47 

China 

207 

31 

28 
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Percentage op Favorable Answers Toward Sharing Food 
With Other Countries During the Post-War Period 




Countries Selected 

Ajre 

Status Score 

Major Allies 

Japan and Geimany 


Under 80 

78 

42 

Under 46 


80 or more 

85 

49 


Under 80 

68 

43 

45 and over 


80 or more 

76 

53 


Socio-economic status and the age 
of the head of the family affect opin- 
ion toward food-sharing in the Web- 
ster City community more than does 
place of residence. Families with 
above average status are more in 
favor of helping allied countries as 
are also those under 45 years of age.^ 
Conversely, older persons with lower 
status scores are least in favor of 
helping the allies. Those with higher 
status are also more in favor of help- 
ing Japan and Germany but age is 
not an important factor affecting will- 
ingness to help enemy countries. It 
seems that those who are above aver- 
age in their own living are more in 
favor of helping war-torn countries. 
But the younger ones believe that it 
is good business to help our allies, 
rather than Japan and Germany. 

Distinctive Patterns of Opinion 
Emerge 

Dominant patterns of opinion to- 
ward sharing food with other coun- 
tries are significant results of this 
analysis. These major patterns are 
internally so consistent and the differ- 
ences between them are so large that 

•Ibid^p. 2 . 


these patterns will be used to replace 
the more cumbersome and repetitious 
analysis of opinion toward helping 
each country. It is important there- 
fore that the patterns be carefully 
defined and described. The four major 
patterns of response are as follows: 

1. Help all countries. This response 
includes persons who are in favor of 
sharing food during the post-war 
period with each and all of the seven 
countries included in the survey. This 
is a natural response for those with 
strong humanitarian impulses, who 
may or may not have the facts at 
hand on which to discriminate be- 
tween the various countries. It seems 
obvious that the true international- 
ists would be included here. Whether 
their opinion is a matter of principle 
or a reasoned conclusion is not indi- 
cated by the data. 

2. Help all allied countries. This 
response includes persons who are in 
favor of sharing food with each and 
all of the four major allied countries. 
They might also favor sharing with 
one or two enemy countries but not 
with all of them. Italy was the enemy 
country most frequently included in 
this pattern. This more discriminating 
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but less international position appears 
to be more uniformly and strongly 
held than any of the others. Hence, it 
might become a basis for interna- 
tional organization though it can be 
criticised on a humanitarian basis be- 
cause of the *'refuse-your-enemies 
and help-your-friends" point of view. 
Obviously, this response is not gov- 
erned by a recognition of the need for 
assistance. 

3. Help no country. This response 
includes persons not in favor of shar- 
ing food with any of the s^^vcii coun- 
tries in the survey. Persons were in- 
cluded here if they were either op- 
posed or undecided about helping each 
and all countries included. In this 
study half are against helping other 
countries and half are undecided. 
However, none of these persons are 
in favor of sharing though only half 
of them are actively anti-international 
on this question. 

4. Help some countries. This re- 
sponse includes persons in favor of 
helping some country or some combi- 
nation of countries, either allied or 
enemy, not included under pattern 
one or two above. This pattern is more 
like pattern two but it may include 


only one or two countries or perhaps 
all but one of the allied countries. It 
also includes those very few respon- 
dents who omitted an answer to one 
of the allied countries. This pattern 
is somewhat similar to pattern two 
and might be combined with it. 

The relative size of the four pat- 
tern groups makes comparison easy 
within the community as a whole. Of 
every five families two would help all 
countries, one would help none and 
two would help some or all of the 
allied countries. Only one in fifteen 
would help some allies but not all of 
them. While a majority would not 
share food with all countries, three 
in four would share with each and 
all our major allies.^ Four in five 
would help one or more of the war- 
torn countries. 

Some Town-Country Differences 

Place of residence has an important 
bearing on opinions toward sharing 
food with ther countries. Webster 
City families are slightly more favor- 

" These proportions for Webster City 
community are arirved at by combining the 
S residence samples according to the pro- 
portion which each sarnie is, of the popu- 
lation it represents. 


Relationship Between Patterns of Response to Food-Sharing 
AND Residence, Webster City Community 


Place of Ueaidence 

Pattern 

Webster City 

3 Villasres 

Farm (o.c.) 

1. Help all countries 

48 

43 

32 

2. Help all allied countries 

30 

4 

41 

3. Help no country 

17 

24 

18 

4. Help some countries 

6 

2 

8 

Total Replies 

100 

73 

99 
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able toward all countries. The three 
villages have a much larger propor- 
tion favorable toward helping all 
countries. They also have a larger 
proportion in favor of helping none 
of them. This all-or-none reaction so 
characteristic of the villages can not 
be explained on the basis of the Ger- 
man background of one village be- 
cause the other two villages with 
French and English backgrounds re- 
act the same way. True, these village 
families were well represented in the 
armed forces but data show that the 
opinion of families with members in 


appears to them to be a natural ex- 
tension and continuation of their war- 
time food production so vital to our 
major allies. 

Iowa farmers living in other coun- 
ties in west-north-central Iowa report 
similar opinions. They are more nega- 
tive, three in ten not being in favor 
of helping any country, and they are 
less in favor of helping allied coun- 
tries. These differences are not im- 
portant enough to justify a sharp 
distinction between the two sample 
groups which are combined in the 
following table. 


Opinions of Farmers and Farm Leaders Toward Sharing 
Food with War-Torn Countries 


Patterns of Replies 

Farmer 

Leaders 

A. A. A. Township 
Committeemen 

other 

Farmers 

Help all countries 

13 

31 

56 

Help all allied countries 

16 

10 

48 

Help no other country 

3 

5 

47 

Help some countries 

5 

4 

19 

Total 

37 

60 

169 


the armed forces does not differ sig- 
nificantly from the opinion of families 
not so represented. It seems likely 
that these village reactions can be 
explained first, on a basis of tradi- 
tional food-sharing and, second, on 
the basis of their reaction of right 
or wroilg, with less careful considera- 
tion of the problem based on a prac- 
tical basis for its solution. 

Farm people on the other hand have 
the smallest proportion in favor of 
helping all countries and the largest 
proportion in favor of helping our 
major allies. Farmers are quite logical 
and consistent in this position which 


Leaders Opinions Are More 
Favorable 

Community leaders who hold office 
in any of the major organized groups 
are more internationally minded than 
the rest of the people. Only one in 
ten leaders are not in favor of help- 
ing any country. We have said that 
those who are above average in socio- 
economic status are more in favor of 
helping, as are also those below forty- 
five years of age. This, however, does 
not account for all of the difference. 
We must conclude that leaders are 
more in favor of helping because posi- 
tion and helpfulness and breadth of 
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outlook are positively related. They 
are elected because of their broader 
views and they receive more informa- 
tion after their election. 

While community leaders are sig- 
nificantly ahead of their followers, 
they maintain the same general pat- 
tern of opinion. Town and village 
leaders are more in favor of helping 
all countries, while farm leaders are 
more in favor of helping our allies. 

The most favorable opinion toward 
post-war food -sharing was found 
among a sample consisting of fifty 
township committeemen of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
Three in five of these locally elected 
township leaders were in favor of 
sharing food with all countries. This 
is an important difference between 
the A.A.A. township committeemen 
and other farmer community leaders 
who are more in favor of helping the 
allied countries. It would seem that 
township A.A.A. committeemen in 
Iowa are especially cognizant of the 
fact that our food problems are to be 
solved by international action and 
must be solved on a world-wide basis. 

Farmers Favor Peace Based Upon 

International Economic Equality 

Recognizing that the peace is still 
to be made and that the economic 
basis for the peace is tremendously 
important, this question was asked 
in Webster City community: “What 
effect would a peace based upon eco- 
nomic equality for all nations have 
upon your own standard of living?" 
Slightly more than half were of the 
opinion it would have no effect on 


them. Townsmen, villagers and farm- 
ers were alike in the proportion re- 
porting “no effect.” 

Three in ten opined that the results 
of international economic equality 
would be good. Less than half as 
many, one in seven, thought such a 
peace would effect them unfavorably. 
The favorable opinions were not even- 
ly divided. In the villages and on the 
farms only one in six thought in- 
ternational economic equality would 
affect them favorably. In Webster 
City two in five reported favorably. 

Age was not an important factor 
in determining opinion toward the 
effect of international economic equal- 
ity. Heads of families forty-five years 
of age or older thought the same 
as those under fcHy-five on this 
question. 

High socio-economic status affected 
opinions adversely. Over half of those 
with above average status thought 
their standard of living would change 
and two i’*. five of this upper half 
thought economic equality among na- 
tions would have a bad effect on them. 
Only one in three of those with below 
average status thought their standard 
of living would be changed by a peace 
based upon economic equality among 
nations and three in ten of this lower 
half thought the change would be bad 
for them. 

This question on the effects of a 
peace based upon economic equality 
is a far-reaching one. One cannot be 
sure of the correct interpretations of 
the answers. So opinions on this ques- 
tion are more nearly a test of confi- 
dence in our ability to maintain our 
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own position, of our belief in equality 
among nations, and of our faith in 
continuing the favorable development 
of international relations which re- 
ceived major impetus through the 
war effort. The data indicate the 
probability of a majority favorable to 
international economic equality even 
among those who have above average 
status. The major question is how 
many of those persons, 65% of the 
total, who think international eco- 
nomic equality will make no differ- 
ence to them, would be in favor of 
establishing peace on that basis. The 
data are not at hand, but it seems 
likely that a majority would favor in 
principle a peace based upon inter- 
national economic equality but might 
disagree on details affecting their 
interests. 

Other Questions and Other Regions 

Farmers and rural people in Hamil- 
ton County were more favorable to- 
ward joining an association of nations 
to keep the peace thafi they were 
toward food sharing. Toward sharing 
farm machinery and equipment they 
were less favorable than toward 
either food sharing or international 
organization but a majority was fa- 
vorable to sharing machinery with 
war-torn countries. 

Farmers in other regions have also 
expressed themselves similarly favor- 
able toward these three questions.^ 
The degree of favor varies somewhat 
among regions, depending on such 
factors as the relative importance of 

* Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Farmers Opinions Ahovt Post-War Condi- 
tions, (October, 1944)^ 


international trade, possible competi- 
tion from countries to be helped, and 
the socio-economic status of the farm- 
ers. Judged by the opinions stated, 
Midwest farmers appear to be less 
traditional, less class conscious and 
more commercially-minded in con- 
sidering international questions than 
most other areas are. However, corn 
belt farmers apparently do not fear 
post-war competition with farmers in 
war-torn countries. 

Some Implications for Action 

Opinion polls, mostly by Gallup, 
also indicate that farmers are favor- 
able toward participation in interna- 
tional affairs. The question remains: 
Will farmers who express favorable 
opinions act or support action on 
international questions? This study 
suggests an answer in two parts. 

1. Farmers will strongly support 
international action which is accom- 
panied by a workable plan and is not 
strongly opposed to their immediate 
interests. Farmers themselves are not 
likely to act personally and directly 
unless such action is needed to pro- 
tect their interests. 

2. Farmers interpret international 
cooperation to mean organized cooper- 
ation among major allied countries. 
These are the nations our farmers 
would feed and it is the favorable 
opinion toward these nations which 
tip the balance so strongly in favor 
of international organization. Allied 
opinion is the chief empirical basis 
for the inter-allied organization and 
its expansion into world organization. 
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Farmers and others in the post-war 
period might be expected to become 
less favorable toward participation 
in international affairs for several 
reasons. 

1. As the war ends they tend again 
to become absorbed in domestic prob- 
lems, especially problems of recon- 
version, 

2. As the men in our armed serv- 
ices come home, their wartime experi- 
ence and personal contact with other 
nationals will influence us, and not 
all their experiences were favorable. 
However, we can depend upon the 
sincere desire of service men to pre- 
vent future wars, though not in their 
belief that wars can be prevented. 

3. As plans for the United Nations 
become more specific it will be easier 
to object to specific details of the plan 


than it was to object to the general 
principle of international cooperation. 
However, it seems that we can count 
upon the fact that we have signed the 
charter to carry us through minor 
international difficulties. 

Domestic reconversion and plans 
for the peace are two major problem 
areas, still largely unsolved, which 
strongly influence our opinions toward 
participation in international organi- 
zation. As plans for rapid reconver- 
sion proceed on a basis which will 
discourage deflation and inflation, we 
will feel freer to consider internation- 
al problems and more confident of the 
outcome. As peace terms are agreed 
upon and put into effect, that will 
remove another major obstacle to the 
successful operation of the United 
Nations organization. 


Farm Enlargement in North Dakota: 
Reasons and Causes 

By J, M. Gillettef 

ABSTRACT 

North Dakota farm enlargement is a special pattern of farm enlargement 
in the United States. 

Farms enlarge in passing from east to west in the state, while the number 
of farms decrease. 

Increase in size of farm varies inversely with precipitation and directly with 
per cent of loss of county population. 

Inquip^ of farmers in three counties as to reasons for their farm enlarge- 
ment elicited twenty-eight specific reasons. 

In frequency among replying farmers, desire to raise family standard of 
living ranked first, 54 per cent, and wish to provide opportunity for oncoming 
sons ranked second, with 48 per cent. 

Leading causes of farm enlargement discussed are population shifts, mech- 
anized farming, improved markets and marketing, reduced precipitation, 
and changes in food tastes. To exactly measure and to rank these causes as to 
their gravity is beyond the ability of the writer. 
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RESUMEN 

El engrandecimiento de laa fincas en North Dakota tiene una norma especial 
en el engrandecimiento de fincas en los Estados Unidos. 

Las fincas engrandecen al pasar del este al oeste en el estado mientras que 
el ndmero de fincas se reduce. 

El aumento en el tamaxio de las fincas yaria en proporcidn inversa con la 
preoipitacidn pluvial y en proporcidn directa con el por ciento de p^rdida de 
poblacidn municipal. 

A las preguntas hechas a los agricultores en tres municipios en cuanto a 
las razones del engrandecimiento de las fincas, dieron veintiocho razones 
especfficas. 

Siguiendo la frecuencia de las respuestas: en el 54 por ciento de los agri- 
cul tores el deseo de mejorar las condiciones de vida fu4 la primera, y en er48 
por ciento, o sea la segunda, el deseo de proveer oportunidades a bus hijos. 

Las causas principales del engrandecimiento de las fincas discutidas son 
cambios de poblacidn, la mecanizacidn de la agricultura, mercados y m4todos 
de venta mejores, la reduccidn de la precipitacion pluvial y cambios de gustos. 
Le ha sido imposible al escritor ordenar en sentido de gravedad todas estas 
causas. 


This study of farms seeks to ex- 
hibit the situation in North Dakota, 
contiguous regions, and the nation, to 
denote trends, and to discuss reasons 
and causes of farm enlargement. The 
study samples largely relate to three 
meteorological divisions of North Da- 
kota as seen in the spot-map on pre- 
cipitation, Figure 1, the all-time mean 
precipitation of each division being 
noted. The discussion will bring out 
the relation between precipitation 
and size of farm. 

Throughout the nation and the 
world, a farm is a pretty definite and 
continuous affair. Such seems not the 
case in North Dakota and what ob- 
tains there now is likely to be the 
case throughout the Great Plains 
states; It is, therefore, well to recall 
the United States explanation as to 
what a farm is for census purposes : 
A tract or all the tracts of land under 
the management and/or tillage of one 
operator. In North Dakota a farm 


t Research Professor, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, University of 
North DakoU. 


is a shifty affair and the larger farm 
situation regarding farmers and 
farms is exceedingly kaleidoscopic. 
A farm may be one consolidated tract 
of land continuously operated by a 
farmer for a long period of years or 
a plurality of tracts (from 2 to 60 or 
more), some or a great proportion of 
which are discreete and widely dis- 
tributed, the constituent tracts chang- 
ing from year to year, sometimes 
rendering a continuous farm identity 
impossible. A Bowman county farm 
of some 16,000 acres was composed 
of about 60 tracts in 1942 and of a 
little larger number in 1945, the 
whole in each case being widely scat- 
tered and largely discontinuous over 
two or three townships. Perhaps a 
third of the 1942 tracts had been 
dropped and as many new ones of a 
larger acreage added by 1945. John 
Doe of Grand Forks county had a 
farm of six tracts in 1942 and one of 
seven tracts in 1946, none of which 
were identical with any of those of 
1942. Yet the AAA regarded and re- 
corded “it” as John Doe’s farm. It is 
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Figure 1. North Dakota mean precipitation, by regions, 1898-1928, 


North Dakota 

apparent that a North Dakota farm 
is rather phantasmagoric. 

The situation in North Dakota re- 
garding the size of farms is repre- 
sented in the accompanying figure, 
Figure 2, for the last census year, 
1945. A scrutiny of this figure shows 
that, for most part the smaller farms 
are in the eastern part of the state, 
and the larger ones are in the western 
and southwestern portions, the size 
graduating upward as we proceed 
from east to west. As is later found, 
this size of farm pattern is similar 
to the regional distribution of pre- 
cipitation in the state. 

There is an almost regular trend in 
the growth in average size of farm 


Planning Board. 

in North Dakota from 1890 to 1946. 
This is sho^' n in Table I, under head- 
ing, Size of Farm. The mean size has 
increased from 277.4 acres in 1890 
to 688.3 in 1945, more than a hun- 
dredfold growth. All census decades 
manifest a growth, only the inter- 
decenial censuses exhibiting a con- 
trary movement. We have reason to 
suspect the accuracy of these be- 
tween-decenial data. 

The number of farms and the state 
acreage in farms have undergone a 
somewhat cyclical movement. The 
decenial census number of farms in- 
creased from 27,611 in 1890 to 77,- 
976 in 1930, then shrank to slightly 
under 74,000 in 1940, then declinihg 
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to under 70,000 in 1946. The writer and 1940. The state acreage increased 
suspects that the 1945 number is too from 7,660 in 1890, to 39,118 in 1936 
small, in the light of the great fluctu- and then declined to 37,936 acres in 
ation of the 1935 census number 1940, a slight increase then manifest- 
above the decenial numbers of 1930 ing itself by 1946. The acreage re- 

TABLE I. Changes in North Dakota Farms 


Number of Farms Size of Farm State Farm Acreage 


Census 

Year 

Number 

Change 

* 

Per cent 

* 

Acres 

Change 

Per cent 

Thousand 

Acres 

Change 

Per cent 

1890 

1900 

27,611 

45,392 

17,784 

64.3 

277.4 

342.9 

65.5 

23.6 

7,660 

15,543 

7,883 

102.9 

1910 

74,360 

28,968 

38.8 

382.3 

40.6 

11.8 

28,427 

12,884 

82.9 

1920 

77,690 

3,060 

10.3 

466.1 

83.8 

21.9 

36,215 

7,788 

27.4 

1925 

75,970 

— 1,720 

- 2.2 

459.9 

- 6.2 

- 1.3 

54,327 

18,107 

- 5.2 

1930 

77,975 

2,005 

2.6 

496.8 

36.9 

8.0 

38,658 

-460 

12.6 

1935 

84,906 

6,631 

7.8 

462.2 

- 33.6 

- 6.7 

39,118 

460 

1.2 

1940 

73,963 

- 10,644 

- 12.6 

512.9 

50.7 

11.0 

37,936 

- 1,182 

- 3.0 

1945 

69,649 

— 4,314 

— 5.8 

588.3 

75.4 

18.3 

40,976 

3,013 

7.8 


• Minus Bi»n ( — ) signifies decrease. 

Data from U. S. Stat. Abstr. and Report of Dept. Agr., for appropriate years, and preliminary reports of 
Census for 1046. Estimates and design by J. M. Gillette, 1045. 
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mained fairly stable between 1920 
and 1940. 

The trends in size and number of 
farms are graphically represented in 
Figure 8. The cyclical movement in 
number of farms is quite visible. The 
straight edge of a ruler laid on the 
chart just to the right of the ends of 
the bars denoting decenial size of 
farms is not far from the end of any 
of them, showing an almost arith- 
metically gradual trend from 1890 to 
1945. 


A study of change in size, number, 
and acreage of farms for the different 
sections of the state is found in Table 
IL The comparison is between the 
eastern, central, and western tiers of 
counties, representative of the three 
meteorological divisions of the United 
States Climatological Reports. 

Respecting number of farms, it is 
indicated that the per cent of change 
between 1040 and 1945 in the eastern 
tier was —4.2, a decline in number of 
that percentage. The per cent decline 



flfur* 8* fiUabtr axid avernga else of North Dakota fami, 1890 to 1945* Desii^xiod and 
mautdd Ifj J. ]l« Oilletta, 1946* 
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TABLE II. Change in Number and Acreage of North Dakota Farms, 1940-46 

BY Counties 


Eutern Tier 
of 

Countiee 


Number of Farms 


Farm Acreage in Thousands 

Sise of Farm 

1946 1040 

1945 

1940 

Change 

1946 

1040 

Change 




No. 

Per cent 



No. Per cent 

Pembina 

1763 

1811 

-48 

-2.7 

690.6 

677.7 

12.8 

1.9 

392 

374 

Walsh 

2244 

2490 

-246 

-9.9 

818.6 

813.1 

6.6 

0.7 

366 

336 

Grand Forks 

1990 

2066 

-76 

-4.0 

873.3 

840.1 

32.2 

3.3 

438 

307 

Traill 

1428 

1498 

-70 

-4.7 

642.6 

646.8 

-4.3 - 

-0.8 

381 

365 

Cass 

2622 

2692 

-70 

-2.7 

1094.4 

1093.7 

0.7 

0.1 

434 

422 

Richland 

2466 

2490 

-24 

-1.0 

866.1 

848.4 

7.7 

0.9 

347 

341 

Total 

12413 

12940 

-633 

-4.2 

4876.4 

4819.8 

47.6 

1.0 

393 

372 

Central Tier 

Bottineau 

1940 

2219 

-279 

-12.6 

1027.6 

979.1 

48.4 

4.9 

628 

441 

McHenry 

1843 

1992 

-149 

-7.6 

1116.3 

1031.6 

84.8 

8.0 

606 

618 

Sheridan 

920 

1018 

-98 

-9.6 

669.6 

641.8 

27.8 

4.2 

618 

532 

Burleigh 

1147 

1212 

-66 

-6.6 

982.0 

794.7 

187.3 

23.6 

868 

666 

Emmons 

1386 

1413 

-27 

-1.9 

917.8 

864.0 

63.8 

7.6 

663 

604 

Total 

7236 

7864 

-618 

-7.9 

4613.2 

4201.1 

412.1 

9.8 

638 

634 

Western Tier 

Divide 

1236 

1306 

-71 

-6.4 

762.1 

682.1 

80.0 

11.8 

618 

622 

Williams 

1910 

2080 

-170 

-6.3 

1220.6 

1028.0 

192.6 

18.7 

642 

494 

McKenzie 

1340 

1663 

-223 

-14.3 

1066.7 

916.0 

139.7 

13.0 

787 

618 

Golden Valley 

466 

607 

-41 

-8.1 

607.4 

466.2 

41.2 

8.8 

1090 

919 

Slope 

614 

689 

-76 

-12.8 

624.1 

687.4 

36.7 

6.2 

1210 

997 

Bowman 

676 

669 

-86 

-12.6 

643.1 

612.1 

31.0 

6.1 

1116 

929 

Total 

6101 

6704 

-663 

-9.9 

4812.9 

4291.8 

621.1 

12.4 

788 

640 


Data from U. S. Census publications. Estimates and design by J. M. Gillette. 1945. 


in number of farms of the central 
tier was — 7.9 and in the western tier 
it was — 9.9. As we pass from east to 
west the percentage of decline in 
number of farms increases. 

In total number of acres in farms, 
there was an increase in all sections 
between 1940 and 1946. Nearly 48,- 
000 acres were added in the eastern 
tier, an increase of 1 per cent, about 
412,000 acres were added in the 
central tier, the per cent of gain being 
9.8, while over a half million acres 
were added in the western tier, a gain 
of 12.4 per cent. The largest gainers 


among these counties were Grand 
Forks in the east, Burleigh in the 
central, and Williams in the western 
tier. 

The mean (average) size of farm 
increased from 372 to 393 acres in the 
eastern tire of counties, 6.6 per cent. 
In the central tier the mean size of 
farm grew from 634 to 638 acres, 
19.4 per cent; while in the western 
tier the average size of farm in- 
creased from 640 to 788 acres, 23.1 
per cent. The western tier of counties 
were the only ones to show an aver- 
age size of farm of over a thousand 
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acres. In that tier, Slope county had 
the largest average sized farm, one 
of 1,210 acres. 

There has been a long time trend 
towards farm enlargement in North 
Dakota, in its general region within 
the nation, and in the nation at large. 
When the facts are arrayed they be- 
come impressive and suggest that 
they are the expression of an irre- 
sistible drive, an historic, dynamic 
projective, in the given direction. We 
observe the trend in size of farms in 
North Dakota, in the adjacent states 
of Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Montana; in our political division of 
the nation, namely, the West North 
Central states, and in the nation at 
large. There has been a consistent, 
although not an absolutely regular, 
trend toward farm enlargement in 
all these areas. United States census 
data for 1945 is available, at the time 
of writing, only for North Dakota 
and the nation, while facts as far back 
as 1860 were obtainable locally only 
for the United States. The 1850 farm 
size of 202 acres for the country at 
large antedated the Homestead Act 
which undoubtedly served to demo- 
cratize land holding and to reduce the | 
average size of farms. ^ 

The trend in size of farm for the | 
United States between 1860 and 1946 
is represented by the lengthy almost 
horizontal curve at the bottom of the 
chart. Figure 4. After 1880 a general 
upward movement is denoted. The 
four shorter curves represent the size 
of farm movement in North Dakota 
and its three adjacent states. The 
Minnesota follows the national curve 


closely and conservatively. The curves 
for the two Dakotas travel upward 
rapidly and not far from each other. 
The Montana curve is rather a rocket- 
appearing affair. Why the large reces- 
sion occurred between 1900 and 1910 
is unknown to this writer. 

Figure 6 presents rates of gain 
curves for number and size of North 
Dakota farms for the period 1890- 
1940. They denote a fall in rate of 
gain, not a loss in number or size. 
The rate of increase in number of 
farms in the state declined from over 
60 for the decade ending 1900 to zero 
in 1930 and then sank below that line 
for actual losses. The rate of gain in 
size of farm fell from about 38 for 
the early decade to about 7 by 1940 
and then rose to nearly 20 by 1946. 

TiAi or crriof 


It It 
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One county in each of the three 
tiers is the object of our AAA study, 
as to reasons for farm enlargement 
in North Dakota. It is seen that 
Grand Forks County lost 75, or 4 per 
cent in number of farms, gained a 
farm acreage of 32,200, or 3.8 per 
cent, and increased its average size 
of farm from 407 to 438 acres. It is 


a good representative of its tier of 
counties in all respects save acreage 
enlargement, that being much greater 
than that of its sister counties. Bur- 
leigh, of the central tier of counties, 
lost 65 farms (5.6 per cent), gained 
an acreage of 187,300 (23.5 per cent) , 
much larger than its sister counties, 
and increased the size of its average 
farm about 200 acres, a very much 
greater gain than that made by any 
other county of its tier. 

Bowman County of the western tier 
is fairly representative of its class 
in loss in number of farms and in 
increase of size and acreage. Its per 
cent of loss in number of farms is 
12.6, it gained 5.1 per cent in mean 
county acreage. It increased its mean 
size of farm 186 acres as against an 
average increase of 148 acres for its 
tier of counties. 

Table III depicts the situation 
among the tri-county AAA farms 
which were studied. We have the 
number for each county given which 
were signed up in 1942 and 1945, the 
number in each case which gained in 
size, and the average acreage increase 
per farm. Of the 570 farms signed 
up in 1945 in Bowman County, 144 
had enlarged since 1942. The similar 


TABLE III. Change in Number and Size of Tri-County Farms Signed Up 

With Triple A 


Gaininir in Size Increase 

Farms Signed Up % Total Acreage of Farms % per 

County ChanRe Num- Per ChanRe Farm 

194S 1942 bar cent 1945 1942 Acres 

Bowman 670 659 -10.4 144 26.3 186,982 130,126 43.8 394.8 

Burleigh 1000 1212 -20.2 146 13.2 196,390 137,946 41.6 398.9 

Grand Forks 1146 1172 -2.2 128 11.2 68,166 39,041 68.2 209.2 


D.t. obt.in«l by writer from Triple A office, of the epeclfled counties In July. 1946. 
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couplet in Burleigh County was 1,000 
and 146 ; that in Grand Forks County 
was 1,146 and 128. In all cases the 
number signed up had declined : Bow- 
man, 10.9 per cent, Burleigh, 20.2 
per cent, and Grand Forks, 2.2 per 
cent. The acreage in these farms had 
enlarged from 41,500 in Burleigh to 
68,200 in Grand Forks, and the mean 
farm enlargement per county ranged 
from 209 acres in Grand Forks to 399 
in Burleigh County, Bowman stand- 
ing at 396. The comparison of these 
enlargements among signed up farms 
with that of all farms of these coun- 
ties, as observed in Table II, is strik- 
ing. In Grand Forks County the acre- 
age increase between 1940 and 1945 
was 15.6, in Bowman it was 47, while 
in Burleigh it was 154.5. It would 
seem, therefore, that something in 
the AAA situation stimulated a great 
farm enlargement. 

Reasons For Farm Enlargement 

When, in conversation with num- 
erous individuals, I have inquired as 
to the reason for farm enlargement 
in our state and the country at large, 
only about one uniform reason has 
been given, namely, mechanization of 
farming. My own skimpy knowledge 
about the situation assigned a plural- 
ity of reasons and the research 
studies of T. S. Thorfinson (“Why 
Farms Change ni Size”)^ and others 
confirmed and enlightened my opin- 
ion. I conceived that I might throw 
some further light on the subject by 
a concrete study of North Dakota 
farm enlargement, that a selection of 

* U. S. Department Agriculture, Bureau 
Agricultural Economics, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


a few counties might serve as a 
sample of the whole state situation. 
The counties chosen were Grand 
Forks, Burleigh, and Bowman, the 
first to represent the Red River Val- 
ley counties, the second to typify the 
central tier of counties extending 
from Bottineau county on the north 
to Emmons at the south, and Bowman 
to stand for the western tier from 
Divide to Bowman, and also express 
the situation of the large farm coun- 
ties, which are, at the same time, 
those having the smallest annual rain- 
fall. These three sets of counties 
would fairly typify the east, the 
center, and the west of the state. 

In order to secure the real farmer 
reasons for enlargement, I had to get 
to the farmers in some way. I had 
neither the time nor the money to 
canvass hundreds of farmers in each 
county. Instead I went over all the 
farms signed up with the county 
AAA in each county, compared those 
of 1942 with those of 1945 as to size, 
estimated the size of each operator's 
holdings for each year, listed those 
which had enlarged, and tabulated the 
results. A letter of explanation was 
sent to each farmer, together with a 
self-addressed postal card containing 
a short questionnaire to elicit reasons 
for enlargement. The total number of 
farmers addressed in that manner 
was 424; 145 in Bowman county, 149 
in Burleigh, and 130 in Grand Forks. 
My questionnaire was so simple and 
brief that I expected a large return. 
However, I was somewhat disappoint- 
ed in this, for only 81 farmers re- 
plied, about 19 per cent of those from 
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enlarging farms in Bowman, 16 in 
Burleigh, and 26 in Grand Forks. The 
number of replies from those counties 
in the same order were 27, 22, and 32. 

AAA county offices have their data 
organized on either the township or 
county basis — Grand Forks having 
the township system. Bowman and 
Burleigh counties the county system. 
In the township system, each town- 
ship is broken down into large total 
tracts and each tract bears a number 
and usually consists of many different 
parcels. A farm may consist of one or 
more of the tracts of the numbered 
total or of tracts from two or more 
such totals. To find the total acreage 
of a farm for a given year, it is re- 
quired to total the acreage of all the 
tracts composing it. John Smith’s 
farm, we will say lies in tract 2, Grand 
Forks township. It is composed of the 
NW^4, the NEl^ of section 16, and 
NWI4 SEl^ of section 16. The total 
acreage for the year 1946 was 360. 
In 1942, Smith’s acreage was made 
up of the mentioned tracts in section 
16 and north half of NWI4 SEi^ of 
section 15. His farm had grown 20 
acres according to this record. In the 
counties organized on a county basis, 
the whole county is broken down into 
numbered totals of farms, and the 
acreage of a farm for 1942 and 1945 
is obtained as in the case of the town- 
‘ship system. The township system 
made it possible for me to study 
samples of all Grand Forks county 
farms by examining those of 19 of 
the 41 townships. I examined all the 
farms of those townships which were 
signed up, totaled iY\e acreages of all 


tracts of farm by farm for each of 
the years, discovered those gaining 
during the four seasons, and so ob- 
tained the final results. Where the 
county system obtained, all signed up 
farms of the county had to be ex- 
amined, the totals obtained, and the 
comparison made. Where, as in Bow- 
man county, numerous farms were 
composed of a dozen or scores of dif- 
ferent tracts of land, it was a labor- 
ious and tantalizing task to make the 
summations. This was especially true 
when the tracts composing the farms 
were considerably different in 1942 
and 1946. The writer devoted hours 
to computing the size of just one 
great Bowman county farm. 

The years 1942 and 1946 were set 
for comparison in the study by the 
status of the records in the first 
county attacked in the program. 
Grand Forks. The first year lying 
back of 1946 which had a complete 
record of all farms of the townships 
making possible a comparison with 
1946 was 1942. The year 1940 would 
have been preferred but the nature of 
the records, as also those of 1941, 
ruled that out. Bowman and Burleigh 
county studies had to follow the same 
pattern in order to make a compari- 
son possible. 

The issue is raised as to whether 
the sample was large enough to serve 
as a reliable sample. The answer is 
certainly yes, in view of the philoso- 
phy, the logic, and the practice of 
sampling. The Gallup and Fortune 
polls of voters predict the results of a 
national presidential election within 
one or two per cent of accuracy by 
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sampling less than 1/100 of one per 
cent of the national electorate. These 
81 farms studied represent 2.2 per cent 
of all tri-county farms of 1945, and 
19.1 per cent of all tri-county AAA 
farms which had undergone enlarge- 
ment. For Grand Forks county these 
percentages were 1.6 and 24.6 per 
cent; for Burleigh county these per- 
centages were 1.9 and 14.8, while in 
Bowman county they were 2.9 and 
19.1 per cent. These samples are pro- 
portionally overwhelming larger than 
those of the Gallup and Fortune polls. 
We may thus take this study to be 
fairly representative of the counties 
studied and also of the state. 

Table IV exhibits the number of 
AAA farms enlarging during the 
period involved, 1942-45, the number 
of these which replied to the question- 
naire sent out to the operators of 
such farms, and the per cent of those 
addressed which replied. 

The farmers who were addressed in 
the three counties returned a large 
variety of reasons why they enlarged 
their farms. Table V gives reasons 
which did not directly deal with crops 
or livestock, fourteen of these in all. 
The per cent of farmers who gave 
each specific reason is given for each 


county, and the mean percentage of 
farmers so replying for the combined 
counties is seen in the last column. 
Looking at that last column it ap- 
pears that the most prevalent reasons 
concerned raising the family standard 
of living. The next reason in rank 
was to offer opportunity for oncom- 
ing sons for a place on the farm. The 
third regarded better farm adjust- 
ment in view of improved machines 
and methods of farming. The fourth 
ill rank concerned making a desirable 
investment in additional land. The 
fifth related to weed elimination. 
Bowman and Burleigh followed about 
the same order, while Grand Forks 
changed the ranking considerably, 
the order of the high four being op- 
portunity for children, better farm 
adjustment, raising level of living, 
and making a desirable investment. 
Surprisingly, only in Bowman county 
did a concern for the security of the 
nation show itself in the replies. But 
that is to be regarded as accidental, 
not as basic. A number of reasons 
arise in Grand Forks county which 
do not occur in the other counties, 
such as providing for more diversi- 
fied farming, ability to pay debts, 
practice summer fallowing, more pas- 


TABLE IV. Returns From Farmers to Whom Questionnaire Was Sent 


County 


Number of Farmer* 

Per cent 

AddreMed 

Replying 

Replying 

Bowman 

146 

27 

18.6 

Burleigh 

149 

22 

14.7 

Grand Forks 

130 

82 

24.6 

Total 

424 

81 

19.1 


Data anH eitimatca at in Table in. 
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TABLE V. Per Cent of Farmers Assigning Things Other Than Crops and Live- 
stock AS Reason for Enlarging Farm During the Period, 1942-46, by Counties 


Per cent of Reporting Farmers, by County 

Item 

Grand Forks 

Burleigh 

Bowman 

Mean 

Better farm adjustment 

46.8 

28.8 

37.7 

37.3 

More diversified farming 

6.1 




Opportunity for oncoming sons 

61.6 

42.8 

48.1 

47.8 

Desirable investment 

27.2 

14.3 

22.2 

21.2 

“To make a living” 

3.0 




Raise family standard of living 

42.6 

62.4 

70.4 

64.0 

To “be able to pay debts” 

3.0 




Practice summer fallowing 

3.0 




More pasture 

3.0 




Kill weeds let go by renters 

3.0 


11.1 

7.1 

For land with a house 

3.0 




Take advantage of better prices 

1.6 




In “country to stay” 



3.7 


To make country secure 



3.7 



Source of data and estimates as in Table IV. 


ture land, to secure a house, better 
prices. Bowman’s particular variants 
are national security and permanency 
of resident in county. 

The percentage of farmers giving 
specific crops as reasons for farm en- 
largement is shown in Table VI. In 
Bowman county the order of ranking 
is wheat, flax, seed grains, oats and 


barley, for the big five. In Burleigh 
the order of ranking is wheat, flax, 
barley, potatoes, and oats. The Grand 
Forks order is wheat, flax, potatoes 
and beets, barley, oats. Wheat and 
flax stand tops in all counties. Bow- 
man stands alone in the mention of 
seed grain which rates third in fre- 
quency in that county. Burleigh em- 


TABLE VI. Per Cent of Farmers Assigning Production of More of Following 
Crops as Reason for Enlarging Farm During Period, 1942-46, by Counties 


Crop 


Per cent of Farmers per County 


Grand Forks 

Burleigh 

Bowman 

Wheat • 

42.6 

66.6 

61.6 

Flax 

39.4 

62.4 

67.7 

Oats 

12.1 

19.1 

16.4 

Barley 

12.6 

40.0 

16.4 

Com 

6.1 

4.8 

3.9 

Potatoes 

16.1 

28.6 

3.9 

Beets 

16.1 



Soybeans 

3.0 



Seed grains 



42.3 

Field peas 

3.0 




Source of data and eetiiliatee aa in Table IIL 
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phasizes potatoes above the other 
counties. 

The way the reasons emphasize 
livestock is to be observed in Table 
VII. Here Bowman and Burleigh ap- 
pear as heavily concerned with pro- 
viding more largely for livestock pro- 
duction. In frequency of mention by 
farmers the Burleigh ccujty order 
of rank is cattle, hogs, poultry, sheep. 
In Bowman county the order of rank- 
ing is cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. 
Due to the nature of the question- 
naire first tried out (on Grand Forko 
county), the kinds of livestock were 
not specified, hence the nature of the 
percental reply in that county. So far 
as this record goes, it appears that 
livestock is a low ranking interest 
there as compared with Bowman and 
Burleigh counties, less than nine per 
cent of the farmers being interested 
to mention it. But the data is doubt- 
less defective. 

The above array of reasons for 
farm enlargement among North Da- 
kota farmers demonstrates that the 
reasons are very numerous, about 
twenty-seven different reasons hav- 
ing been put forward. Evidently 
mechanization of farming occupies 


a minor role, so far as reasons go. 
This matter will find further mention 
and discussion in the third section of 
this paper which deals with causes 
for farm enlargement. 

Cause of Farm Enlargement 

We need not argue that there must 
be a connection between reasons and 
causes of farm enlargement. All rea- 
sons, the process of defining motives, 
are telic causes but not all causes are 
reasons, consciously defined motives. 
Reasons are largely the implementa- 
tion of causes. Causes are the dy- 
namic, propulsive forces which drive 
human beings to formulate reasons 
for taking action. People who act and 
give reasons for so doing often are 
unconscious of the ^osmic drives 
which lead them to do so. Many farm 
laborers and renter operators leave 
farming because they say they can do 
better, stand a better chance to make 
a living, in cities. The drives may be 
population sh’^ts, changing markets, 
mechanization of farming, a com- 
petent realization of which they do 
not attain. 

A brief consideration of some of 
the background causes of farm en- 


TABLE VII. Per Cent of Farmers Assigning Production of More of Following 
Kinds of Livestock as Reason for Enlarging Farm During Period, 
1942-46, BY Counties 




Per cent of Farmers per County 


Kind of Livestock 

Grand Forks 

Burleieh 

Bowman 

Cattle 


81.0 

63.0 

Hogs 


67.1 

26.9 

Sheep 


23.8 

18.6 

Poultry 

More livestock 

9.4 

42.8 

7.4 


Source of data and estimates as in Table III 
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largement is deserving. A sufficient 
argument and interpretation in each 
case will be made to establish an in- 
telligent probability. The order of 
treatment has no relevancy to the 
rank of importance as cause of the 
various items. The writer doubts if 
anyone would be able to arrange the 
causes noted in a scientifically demon- 
strated ranking order. Anyway it is 
not important for the purposes of 
this study. 

Population shifts pretty certainly 
act as causes in farm enlargement, 
although it is difficult to prove it be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt. These are 
the synthetic results of all the in- 
numerable changing conditions and 
pressures going on in the Great 
Society. The impact of such shifts, 
in their turn, react upon and deter- 
mine the changes and direction of 
such changes in almost everything in 
that society. The living situation and 
the economic conditions of the farms 
of region, state, or natiop are touched 
by great population movements and 
respond so as to adjust themselves to 
such changes. Let us consider this 
very patent case. During the last war, 
millions of undrafted men and women 
of adult age left farms and villages 
for war work in old or new cities. 
This brought on a farmer and a farm 
laborer shortage. It looks reasonable 
to think that a part of farm enlarge- 
ment was in response to this labor 
shortage, that is, an unconscious ef- 
fort of adjustment to make one farm 
operator take the place of two. Here 
we have to assume the presence of 
mechanized means ^of doing so. 


That the size of farm has a bear- 
ing on population might be supposed. 
Our Table II shows that the average 
size of farm increases in passing from 
east to west in North Dakota, that of 
the eastern tier being 372 acres in 
1940, of the middle tier, 534, and of 
the western tier, 640. The density of 
rural population runs in the reverse 
order, as also does the rate of gain 
and loss in county population. For the 
three tiers of counties, the eastern tier 
gained 3.5 per cent in county inhabi- 
tants for the decade ending 1940, the 
middle tier counties lost 4.7 per cent 
and the western tier counties lost 22.7 
per cent. Between 1940 and 1945, the 
per cent of gain in mean size farm 
for those tiers of counties from east 
to west were : 5.0, 5.9, and 10.6. The 
per cent of loss of inhabitants be- 
tween 1940 and 1943 in the same 
order were : — 14.0, — 17.6, and 
— 18.7. The coefficienct of correlation 
of per cent of change in mean size of 
farm between 1940 and 1945 and the 
per cent of loss of rural population 
from 1940 to 1943, by counties, was 
— 0.17, giving the same kind of pic- 
ture as the above. 

To state the facts is not to prove a 
causal relationship between the two 
series of variables. This writer feels 
that the series vary together a good 
deal because both are produced by 
underlying conditions, but that also 
there is considerable inter-causality 
existing of the alternate kind, some- 
times one factor being the cause of 
changes in the other factor, and some- 
times the reverse. He knows of no 
way to make a completely objective 
proof of any of his suppositions. 
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The effect of urban increase of 
population as a result of a drift of 
inhabitants from farms would be to 
make larger markets and demands for 
farm produce, since in the new situ- 
ation the migrants cease to produce 
their own foodstuffs from the soil. 
This in turn could well stimulate farm 
enlargement in order to supply the 
greater demand. This assumes de- 
creased farm population and the ma- 
terial means to operate an increased 
farm acreage. 

Practically all assert, whether they 
know anything about the case or not, 
that mechanized farming leads to en- 
larged farms. A somewhat informed 
judgment on the part of students of 
the farm economy supports the opin- 
ion. Thinking back over trends in 
farming in the Great Plains region, 
the writer is conscious of observed 
mechanization changes and develop- 
ment. He has been close to farming 
on the Plains since 1867 and has seen 
changes in breaking, plowing, culti- 
vating, cutting, reaping, threshing 
implements that have taken place 
since that date. My father set up one 
horse farming in southeastern Kansas 
in 1867. He soon advanced to two 
horse plow and riding cultivator. 
Later the sulky riding plow came 
in with three horses. Then later ap- 
peared the gang plow pulled by two 
teams or by five horses. Planters, 
drills, harrows, cutters and reapers, 
threshers and harvesters came in suc- 
cession. The evolution was from ten 
acre wheat fields to a hundred or 
more, from 20 or 40 acres of corn to 
60 or 100 or 200. More power to cover 


a larger acreage brought a demand 
for a greater acreage over which to 
spread the power. Just to state the 
case is to prove it. Enlargement of 
farms as a result of enlarging and 
diversifying farm machines is a con- 
clusion we are driven to because of 
irrefutable proof. 

Enlarged markets and improved 
marketing facilities for farm produce 
challenge our attention as causes of 
farm enlargement. The development 
of world markets certainly encour- 
aged commercial farming, raising 
things to sell, not to consume on the 
farm. More farmers raised more stuff 
to sell into these markets. This striv- 
ing to raise more and to sell more 
naturally and logically stimulated as 
great a farming acreage as farmers 
could manage. With the advent of 
greater and greater mechanical agen- 
cies, this striving eventuated into 
greater farm acreage and so, farm en- 
largement. In more recent days we 
have seen marketing process 
speeded up by the development of im- 
proved highways and the use of great 
trucks to haul produce over them. 
They, too, have exercised a stimulat- 
ing influence on farmers, impelling 
them to larger operations and to in- 
creased acreage. 

A dearth of precipitation, other 
things being equal, may exert a drive 
toward farm enlargement. An annual 
precipitation which sometimes is suffi- 
cient to produce crops and furnish 
pastyrage and sometimes is insuffi- 
cient, may, after experience has dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of it, lead to 
operation of greater and greater acre- 
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age. Our accompanying chart on re- 
gional and graduated precipitation in 
North Dakota, Figure 1, when studied 
face to face with the figure on size of 
farm, by counties, is a convincing 
piece of evidence looking in that di- 
rection. It is immediately patent that 
as we proceed from east to west 
through the state that the size of 
farms increase and that the annual 
rate of precipitation grows less. The 
region in the state of largest farms 
is the region of least annual precipi- 
tation. A greater farm acreage in the 
southwest gives assurance that the 
greater pastures and more numerous 
low places where hay may be cut or 
crops grown conduces to a better 
chance of family support. It is to be 
noted also that loss of county popu- 


lation correlates with lessening pre- 
cipitation. A comparison of Figure 2 
and Figure 6 confirms this. 

We have seen that the farmers of 
North Dakota who had enlarged their 
farms offered a higher standard of 
living as one reason for that opera- 
tion. Emulation of the standard of 
living set by others sustaining a 
higher one exercises a stimulating in- 
fluence on ambitious and alert people 
to realize such a level of living for 
themselves and to do everything pos- 
sible to affectuate it. In that sense, 
a desire for a higher level of living 
may readily become a cause impelling 
farmers toward farm enlargement. 
We saw that this reason was a domi- 
nant one among the farmers of the 
counties studied who had enlarged 



Figure 6. Changes in North Dakota county populations between 1930 and 1940. Minus 
sign megns loss. Data from Census on Population, 1940, Vol. 1. 
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their farm acreage. It is safe to say 
that that reason also acted as a cause 
to move them in the given direction. 

Changes in food tastes and so in 
demands for certain kinds of crops 
might well lend a stimulus to farm 
enlargement in certain areas. One 
may think here of the larger demand 
for wheat as a food during the last 
few decades. Wheat eaters are spring- 
ing up all over the world where that 
cereal was not a food formerly. Wheat 
has become a large staple of food in 
China, Japan, Java which have beta 
almost exclusively rice eaters from 
time immemorial. The amount of 
wheat exported in the world increased 
from about 650 million to 1,030 mil- 
lion bushels between 1910 and 1929. 
During the years of depression and 
drought in Canada and the United 
States, the export curve declined 
greatly. The stream of export that 
enlarged again after those disturb- 
ances was again broken by the great 
world conflict since the beginning of 
the forties. This increased world de- 
mand for wheat was registered in the 
enlargement of North Dakota farms. 
This increase was from an average 
size of 882 acres in 1910 to 496 acres 
in 1930 and Anally to 588 acres in 
1945. An increased wheat acreage was 
a large motive in this farm enlarge- 
ment. The proportionate wheat acre- 
age has actually increased in North 
Dakota during the period in question. 
The mean wheat acreage for the five 
year period, 1909-13 was about 46 
per cent of the total state crop acre- 


age. The mean percentage of wheat 
acreage for the five years 1926-30 
was almost 50 per cent of the total 
crop acreage. The farmers have 
steadily gone out for more and more 
wheat. This is to be observed in Fig- 
ure 7 where the mean acreage at 
different periods of the important 
crops is shown. 
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Figure 7. A measure of crop diversifica- 
tif>n in North Dakota, in terms of principle 
crop acreages. Data from U. S. Stat. Abstr. 
and Agricultural Yearbook. Estimates and 
design by J. M. Gillette, 1945, 

The advantages of growing wheat 
are obvious. It yields ready cash after 
being harvested. It is easy to produce 
because production is by big ma- 
chines. It requires short periods of 
work at seeding and harvesting time 
in order to get it to market. It is clean 
work. For North Dakota large acreage 
it is the logical and rational crop to 
grow since it gives a very large yield 
per farmer and requires little man- 
power. An enlarged wheat acreage, 
given available land and advanced 
mechanization is easy to realize. 




NOTES 


Edited By Paul H. Landis 

FARM VETERANS IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


In connection with a survey of veterans' 
adjustments made during October-Decem- 
ber, 1946 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S.D.A., certain data on tile 
with local Selective Service Boards in two 
Idaho and two Washington counties were 
tabulated.' These tabulations show the ex- 
tent to which the armed forces drew off 
the manpower from rural areas and reveal 
some of the characteristics of farm veterans 
which are related to their possible return 
to agriculture. 

No claim is made that these counties re- 
present the entire Pacific Northwest since 
each was originally selected to represent 
a stratum of major type-of-farming areas 
as part of a national study .2 In 1940 rural- 
farm population comprised 22.5, 54.6, 33.8, 
and 26.1 per cent of the total population in 
the counties referred to here as A, B, C, 
and D, respectively. County A added a large 
military base but had little industrial ex- 
pansion during the war years. B had neither 
military installations nor industrial ex- 
pansion. Both A and B are distant from 
industrial centers. C is in an area which had 
extremely rapid development of war in- 
dustries. D added military bases and was 
close to a new war plant which provided 
highly “essential” employment. These differ- 
ences in wartime developments are reflect- 
ed by the population trends. Changes in the 
total civilian population, between April 1, 
1940 and November 1, 1943, as estimated 
by the Bureau of Census from ration book 
registrations, were as follows; A, —2.6 per 


'Data were made available through the 
cooperation of the respective State Sdective 
Service headquarters and the local Selective 
Service Boards. Data for two of the counties 
were obtained by Michael R. Hanger, BAE. 

•For description of the sampling pro- 
cedure see Margaret Jarman Hagood and 
Eleanor H. Bemert “Component Indexes 
as a Basis for Stratification in Sampling”, 
Journal of the Ameriean Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 40, pp. 330-341 (Sept. 1945). 


cent; B, —7.3 per cent; C, -{-98.3 per cent; 
and D, H-44.1 per cent. 

Without giving detailed statistics, the 
dominant farming patterns in the four 
counties may be characterized as follows: 
A — small family-operated dairy farms, con- 
siderable part-time farming; B — ^family- 
operated farms relying heavily on pota- 
toes and sugar beets for income, highly 
seasonal demand for labor; C — dairying, 
poultry and diversified enterprises on fami- 
ly-operated farms, much part-time farm- 
ing; D — ^large scale wheat farms and small, 
often part-time, truck farms. Farms with 
some hired farm labor ranged from 46 
per cent in A to 67 per cent in B, as in- 
dicated by census reports on the number 
reporting expenditures for this purpose dur- 
ing 1939. However, most of the employ- 
ment was of short duration. Farms report- 
ing cash expenditures in 1939 for labor 
hired by the month were only 11.9, 18.7, 6.2 
and 19.3 per cent, respectively, of the total 
in each county. 

Losses to armed forces hy age groups . — 
The armed forces made a heavy drain on 
the young manpower in all counties during 
World War II. Of the Selective Service 
Board registrants aged 18 through 25 at the 
time of the survey, from 71 to 84 per cent 
were or had been in service (Table I). Be- 
tween 25 and 38 per cent of the registrants 
aged 26 through 44 were or had been in 
service. Information available for two of 
the counties indicates that most of the men 
in the group aged 26 and over were under 
38. Thus, 44.7 and 59.4 per cent of the 
registrants aged 26 through 37 had been 
in service from counties A and B respective- 
ly as compared with 11.3 and 7.0 per cent 
of those aged 38 through 44. 

Not all of these men were gone simul- 
taneously. At the same time even these high 
percentages do not show the full extent 
of the loss of men to the armed forces. Men 
with a service record not registered with 
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local selective service boards at the time of 
the survey include National Guardsmen 
called into service before the first regis- 
tration and not yet discharged, men who 
enlisted before the first registration or be- 
fore or after the age of registration and 
not yet discharged, and reserve officers. 


TABLE I. Men Serving in World War II 
AS Percentage of all Selective Service 
Registrants, by Age GRCurs.* 

County 

Age 

Total 

18-44t 

% 

18-26 

% 

26-44t 

% 

A, Board 1 

76.2 

26.2 

37.8 

A, Board 2t 

83.6 

36.3 

46..^ 

Total A 

80.3 

31.3 

42.6 

B 

76.7 

38.1 

61.1 

C, Board 1 

71.1 

26.6 

41.6 

C, Board 2% 

78.6 

26.4 

41,1 

Total C 

73.6 

26.5 

41.4 

D 

80.0 

28.4 

42.3 


* Data from local Selective Service Board reports 
aa of October 20, October 26, December 1, and Decem- 
ber 12, 1946 for the 4 counties, respectively ; Age is aa 
of these months. 

t Men aged 45 and over with a service record are 
included. 

t Board for exclusively urban areas. All other boards 
except No. 1, County A serve an area including one 
urban center in addition to the rural areas. 

Registrants with a service record equaled 
about one-tenth of the 1940 total population 
in each county. The exact percentages were 
9.8, 9.8, 11.2, and 10.6. Servicemen were 
equivalent to about one-third of the male 
working force aged 14 and over as reported 
for these counties by the 1940 U. S. Census, 
being 32.4, 34.9, 33.1, and 30.0 per cent, 
respectively. The future social, political, 
and economic effects of having had such a 
large percentage of the population, and 
especially of an age group, in the wartime 
armed forces offers opportunity for interst- 
ing speculation. 

Losses by residence and occupation . — 
Rural areas in these sample counties will 
have fewer veterans than the urban to re- 
absorb into civilian life and agriculture will 
have fewer than non-agricultural occupa- 
tions. This is because the data indicate the 
rural areas and agriculture tended to con- 
tribute relatively fewer men directly to the 


armed forces, even though the drain was 
heavy on all segments. 

Rural-urban comparisons are possible for 
two of the counties. For A, the rural Board 
(No. 1) had a smaller percentage of regis- 
trants in service than did the urban. This 
was true both for men 18-26 and those 26 
and over (Table I). For county C the com- 
parison is less clearcut because Board 1, in 
addition to the rural area, takes in a city 
with a population in 1940 of about 4,400 
plus a large federal housing project which 
was built after Pearl Harbor. Although both 
C Boards contributed the same proportion 
of men aged 26-44, the more rural board 
had a smaller percentage of its younger 
registrants in service. 

Servicemen with agriculture as the major 
pre-war occupation made up between 12 and 
60 per cent of the total number from each 
of the “rural'* Boards (Table II). The oc- 
cupational classification in most cases was 
based upon the information given by the 
registrant in his Selective Service Question- 
naire (D.S.S. Form 40). It is recognized 
that some men changed occupations between 
the time of filling out this questionnaire 
and the time of entering service but the 
changes were both into and out of agri- 
culture.3 An additional group of men, many 
of them in high school, reported agriculture 
as their currei.t secondary occupation. This 
last group made up between 6 and 10 per 
cent of all registrants in service (Table II). 

For each of the four Boards included in 
Table II, the percentage of servicemen with 
agriculture as the major pre-war occu- 
pation was somewhat smaller than was the 
ratio of males employed in agriculture to 
all males 14 years of age and over in the 
labor force (1940 U. S. Census) ; the dif- 


* Registrants attending school but also 
living and working on a farm were the chief 
probfem in classification. Such persons were 
classified as having agriculture as the major 
occupation if the questionnaire was filled 
dulling a school vacation period or as the 
secondary occupation if filled at other times 
except that in County B boys attending 
school but working on a farm were tabu- 
lated as having agriculture the major oc- 
cupation. 
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ference was 12.8, 4.7, 17.2, and 1.8 per cent, 
respectively. Some of the difference is un- 
doubtedly due to occupational shifts out of 
agriculture between 1940 and the time of 
entering service. Entrance of men into the 
armed forces directly from school without 
ever having been in the labor force also ac- 
counts for some of the difference in all 
counties but B."* 


with agriculture as a major occupation were 
a larger percentage of the inducted than of 
the enlisted group. This was true for both 
the younger and the older age classes for 
all four “rural” boards. These differences 
between agriculture and other occupations 
in the contribution of men to war appear to 
be a direct effect of national policies in 
combination with distinctive social and eco- 


TABLE II. Servicemen With Agriculture as Major or Secondary Pre-War Oc- 
cupation AS Percentage op all Registrants With Service Record.^ 


County* 

All 

Occupations 

Agriculture 

Major 

Agriculture 

Secondary 

No. 

No. 

Per cent* 

No. 

Per cent* 

A, Board 1 

1,791 

461 

26.2 

164 

8.8 

B* 

1,841 

893 

60.3 

86 

4.8 

C, Board 1 

3,338 

401 

12.6 

318 

10.0 

D 

666 

163 

23.6 

46 

7.1 


1 Based upon Selective Service Questionnaire D.S.S. Form 40 except where this form was not available, 
discharfire papers or other records wert used Complete coverage of discharired men in all counties but C 
where 88 1/8 per cent sample taken. For men not discbaiired, a 20 per cent sample taken except for B 
and 1) where there was complete coveratre on the enlisted aroup. The samples wore stratified by aire (18-26 
and 26 and over) and service status (inducted and enlisted) 

The two boards for exclusively urban areas excluded because they had so few reBistrants with asricultural 
occupations. 

■ Percentasres based upon the total number with known occupations which was 1,759; 1,776; 8,187; and 
647, respectively. 

* The two aaricultural aroups not strictly comparable with other counties because men who reported 
present occupation as school but also worked on a farm wete tabulated in the Kroup with asriculture as 
a "major" occupation. 


Servicemen whose major occupation had 
been in agriculture were a smaller per- 
centage of the number of male workers em- 
ployed in agriculture in 1940 than were all 
servicemen as a percentage of all male 
workers in the labor force as of 1940. The 
comparative figures for the four non-urban 
boards are: A, 16.2 and 24.4; B, 27.6 and 
34.9; C, 13.3 and 34.0; D, 27.2 and 30.0. 
The cxtrt‘mcly large number of shifts out 
of full-time agriculture early in the war 
years and the heavy population increase 
since 1940 both help explain the great dif- 
ference shown for C.^' 

It is of some interest to note that men 


* See note 3. 

• Servicemen with agriculture as the cur- 
rent secondary prewar occupation were 6.4, 
2.6, 10.6, and 8.2 per cent, respectively, of 
the male workers employed in agriculture in 
1940. 


nomic characteristics of agricultural work- 
ers. Men producing food and fibre were en- 
couraged to stay on the farm by deferment 
policies in effect a good part of the war 
period. Marriage at an earlier age, having 
families which are larger and at an earlier 
age, greater frequency of property ties, 
and more frequent intermingling of kinship 
tics with occupation are assumed to re- 
strain men in agriculture from voluntarily 
entering military service as frequently as 
others. 

Age, marital status, tenure status, and 
ties with relatives were tabulated for the 
servicemen whose major prewar occupation 
was agriculture. 

Age of farm veterans , — Between half 
and two-thirds of the farm veterans were 
less than 26 years old (Table III). This is 
the age as of late in 1946, not the age at 
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entering service. In two counties (C and D) 
the farm veterans were a younger group 
than the non-farmers while in the other 
counties they were an older group. 

In appraising the prospects that farm 
veterans will return to agriculture perma- 
nently upon discharge, it must be remem- 
bered that many farm boys entered service 
at or before the age they would normally 
have been expected to leave agriculture. 
The replacement rates in these counties is 
indicative of the pressure which is back of 
this normal migration from the farm. 
These rates for the 1940-50 decade for the 
rural-farm male population aged 25 09 are 
as follows: 134, 214, 116, and 15G.« 


TABLE III. Age of Sermcemen With 
Agriculture as Major Prewar Occu- 
pation. 


County 

Total 

18-25 

26 and ovei 

Pei cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

A, Board 1 

100.0 

C3.1 

36.9 

B 

100.0 

64.9 

35.1 

C, Board 1 

100.0 

63.6 

46.4 

D 

100.0 

48 4 

51.6 


Martial status.- Although many more are 
now married and have families, the pro- 
portion of farm veterans classified for .selec- 
tive service purposes as married prior to 

® Based upon Conrad Taeuber, Replace- 
ment Rates for Rural-Farm Males Ape il5- 
69 yearSf by Counties, 19^0-50, U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, December, 1944. 


entering service was only 11.9, 17.2, 7.6, and 
12.4 per cent, respectively, in the four 
counties. Over 71 per cent of the farm vet- 
erans classed as married were in the older 
of the two age groups. 

Martial and family status may well be 
factors influencing the decision of veterans 
to return to agriculture and the level at 
which they will be attracted. For example, 
the man who has married a non-farm girl 
may hesitate to go back to the farm. The 
veteran with a family may be reluctant 
to reenter at the hired farm laborer level. 

Tenure status. — Wage hands and unpaid 
family laborers made up about three- 
fourths of the farm veterans in every 
county (Table IV). Operators accounted for 
most of the others. In nearly every case the 
operators were on small units that did not 
meet the minimum production requirements 
for deferment as an essential agricultural 
worker. Joint-owners were usually young, 
single men who had recently become the 
partner of a relative. 1 ■' every county the 
men aged 18-26 were more heavily repre- 
sented in the unpaid family laborer group 
and less heavily represented in the operator 
group than were the older men. In three 
counties the older men were represented 
more heaviiy in the hired labor group while 
in the fourth county both age groups were 
equally reprc..ented. 

The unpaid family laborers may be ex- 
pected to supply a large number of the farm 
veterans who will not reenter agriculture 


TABLE IV. Agricultural Status Held by Servicemen With Agriculture as Major 
Prewar Occupation. 

Status 


County 


A, Board 1 

B 

C, Board 1 

D 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Owner 

3.6 

2.6 

6.2 

6.9 

Joint-owner 

6.3 

7.3 

8.0 

9.8 

Tenant 

16.6 

13.8 

5.0 

7.2 

Wage hand 

41.2 

41.8 

36.9 

64.9 

Unpaid family laborer 

31.0 

32.1 

41.2 

20.9 

Not known 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

1.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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upon discharge If alternative job oppor- 
tunities are available. The youth of this 
group, coupled with the normal migration 
pattern, is the basic reason for such a pros- 
pect. Lack of definitely fixed wages sug- 
gests that many of the men in this group 
were occupying a role which was occu- 
pationally transitional and — in the sense 
of having their labor productivity utilized 
full time — economically marginal. 

Property ties and experience suggest a 
high rate of return on the part of veterans 
who owned some of the land they operated. 
This is despite the fact that generally the 
farms operated did not justify deferment. 
Tenants who disposed of their livestock and 
equipment may have difficulty in getting re- 
established soon as they would not likely 
have been drawn into service unless they 
were economically marginal operators. 
Scarcity of farms to buy or rent, shortages 
in farm equipment and the high price of 
both will be obstacles to getting a start 
again. If wage hands are able to fellow 
through with their expressed intentions, 
relatively few will start off at the status 
they left."^ Difficulties in getting a start as 
a farm operator, coupled with favorable 
non-farm opportunities would create a 
situation which would be expected to draw 
many of the hired laborers away from agri- 
culture. 

Farming ties with relatives, — Present 
prospects within these counties are that the 
veteran who has relatives on a farm willing 

’ Olaf F. Larson and Michael R. Hanger, 
Some Postwar Rural Trends tn the Pa^fic 
Northwest^ U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, February, 1946; Carl C. Taylor, 
“The Veteran in Agriculture”, The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science t March 1945, pp. 48-55. 


to help him will have the best chance of 
being an owner or renter in the near future. 
The percentage of farm veterans who had 
been engaged in farming with close re- 
latives (usually parents) was 62, 52, 68, 
and 38, respectively, in four counties. Near- 
ly all the unpaid family laborers and joint 
owners had been working with relatives. 
The proportion of tenants operating a farm 
for a relative was 47 and 36 per cent in 
counties A and B (the number of tenant 
cases were too small in the other two coun- 
ties to justify presenting a percentage). 
Wage hands in all counties were the groups 
with the smallest percentage working for 
relatives, 19, 26, 26, and 13 per cent, re- 
spectively. In all counties a larger propor- 
tion of the men aged 18-26 than of the 
older men had been farming with relatives. 

Assuming that those who owned land 
still hold it and that those who were farm- 
ing with relatives could return at least 
temporarily, from 44 to 64 per cent of the 
farm veterans have some direct link with 
agriculture which may be utilized, at least 
temporarily, upon discharge. The hired men, 
particularly those aged 26 and over, are the 
group most lacking in such tics to fall 
back on as they return to civilian life. 

Discharged farm veterans. — Over half of 
the farm veterans had been discharged in 
the two counties surveyed last (December 
1945). At that time there was no evidence 
of any unusual permanent return movement 
to or withdrawal from agriculture on the 
part of farm veterans. Older men have 
been discharged first. The men to be dis- 
charged later will at least have whatever 
advantage rests in more frequently having 
ties with relatives in agriculture. 

Olaf F. Larson. 

BAE, USD A, Portland, Oregon. 
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No. 6 (October 16, 1946) Off-Farm Work of 
Farm Operators and Members of Their 
Households: 1943. 

No. 7 (May 2, 1946) Farm Population 
Changes: April, 1940, to January, 1946. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Farm Population Estimates, January, 1946. 
Farm-Population Adjustments Following 
the End of the War. 

The initiation of this series of reports 
represents the most significant improvement 
in the provision of information concerning 
the number and composition of the farm 
population since the publication of the first 
enumeration of farm population in 1920. 
The classic method of obtaining information 
concerning the number and characteristics 
of the population has been a ^^complete’’ 
census of enumeration. The expense and 
time required by this procedure have re- 
sulted in relatively long intervals between 
enumerations. So long as people were im- 

* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny and Wil- 
liam H. Metzler. 


mobile and the national government main- 
tained a laissez faire attitude toward social 
and economic events the long interval be- 
tween enumerations of the population was 
of no practical consequence since little im- 
mediate administrative use was made of 
the results. 

However, as the parts of the national 
economy have become more closely inter- 
woven and as the national government has 
expanded the scope of its activities, the 
necessity of more comprehensive informa- 
tion as a guide to effective administration 
has become increasingly apparent. Although 
complete census enumerations are just as 
essential today as ever before they cannot 
be counted on to provide current informa- 
tion. For this purpose a more inexpensive 
method by which data can be collected and 
prepared for use before it is outdated for 
administrative purposes is required. The 
utilization of modem principles and methods 
of sampling has to a considerable extent ful- 
filled this requirement. 

The basic data for these releases were 
obtained from the 1940 Census and from 
sample enu‘ Aerations conducted since that 
date. Additional information concerning the 
characteristics of the farm population not 
shown on the Population schedule was ob- 
tained by matching schedules from the 1940 
Censuses of Population, Agriculture, and 
Housing for about 7,000 households in the 
123 counties used in The Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force. The initial sample sur- 
vey of about 4,000 farm households was 
conducted in April, 1944 and was designed 
to furnish detailed current information on 
farms, farm population, and farm employ- 
ment. Regular sample enumerations have 
been conducted since that date. 

These sample enumerations are part of 
the Monthly Report on the Labor Force 
which is a sample survey conducted each 
month to obtain current information on 
labor supply, employment, and other charac- 
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teristics of the population. The sample com- 
prises some 30,000 scientifically selected 
households in 08 areas each of which in- 
cludes one or more of 123 counties located 
in 42 states and the District of Columbia. 
The April, 1944 study was supplemented 
by usinj? data from 44 additional counties 
selected from the master sample of farms 
developed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in cooperation with the Iowa 
State College and the Bureau of the Census. 

Although annual estimates of the farm 
population have been made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics since World War 
I, the estimates in this series of releases are 
the first which have been based upon con- 
trolled methods of sampling. The previous 
estimates were based upon voluntary mail 
returns from farm reportei'o; the repre- 
sentativeness of these reporters and of the 
areas for which they reported was unknown 
so that considerable uncertainty was at- 
tached to the results. Of course the fact 
that the current estimates are derived from 
enumerations in sample areas deliberately 
selected so as to represent correctly the 
entire nation does not ensure that the re- 
sults are superior to those of earlier years. 
But since the procedure of collecting the 
data is subject to direct control it should be 
possible to modify it whenever experience 
shows this to })e necessary in order to 
achieve results of a high degree of reli- 
ability. 

In addition to the former series of annual 
estimates of farm population the current 
releases provide a series of quarterly esti- 
mates of the noninstitutional farm popula- 
tion classified by sex and broad age groups 
— under 14 years and 14 years and over — 
beginning i^ith January, 1944. The fact that 
the size of the farm population fluctuates 
rather widely from one season to another 
is well known; the extent of this seasonal 
shift now is ascertainable for the first time. 
During the past two years there has been a 
variation of about 800,000 in the number of 
persons living on farms between the date 
of the smallest number, usually around the 
end of the last quarter of the year, and the 


date of the largest number during the sum- 
mer months. 

The current series of releases emphasize 
the necessity of a clarification of the defini- 
tion and concept of farm population. Two 
questions are involved; firstly, what is a 
farm, and secondly, should the decision as 
to whether a person is part of the farm 
population be based upon residence or upon 
occupation. In the past the farm population 
has included persons living on farms (usual- 
ly outside of urban areas) with the decision 
as to whether a given tract of land was a 
farm being made by the several thousand 
enumerators engaged in taking the census. 

If living on a farm makes a person a 
member of the farm population, then does 
living in a building used for a grocery store 
make a person a member of the storekeepers 
population or does living on mining property 
make one a member of the mining popula- 
tion? Forty years ago it was fairly safe to 
assume that persons living on farms were 
either farmers or belonged to farm families. 
This assumption has become increasingly 
less tenable during recent years. 

Ill April, 1944, 30 per cent of the farm 
operators reported one or more days of 
nonfarm work during 1943 with 11.6 per 
cent reporting 260 or more days of non- 
farm work. Surely the farming activities 
of the latter group are more of an avocation 
than of a vocation. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
current procedure of sample surveys of the 
number and characteristics of the farm 
population is the opportunity of investigat- 
ing a number of different ways of defining 
and describing the farm population. The 
people who live on farms are no longer a 
homogeneous occupational group. The time 
has come for the exploration of improved 
ways of classifying the population living 
in rural areas. An important first step has 
been made by the classification of farm 
operators in accordance with their principal 
occupation, the number of days worked off 
the farm, and the number engaged in non- 
farm work. 

A minor criticism is in order. These re- 
leases continue the evasive platitude found 
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in other releases of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus illustrated by the following: “The esti- 
mates, being based on sample data, are 
subject to sampling variation, which may 
be large where the quantities shown are 
relatively small.” No indication is given as 
to how small a quantity must be before the 
sampling variation becomes large. Presum- 
ably these estimates are published with the 
expectation that they will be of use to other 
agencies or persons. But without any indi- 
cation of how large “large” is or how small 
“small” is, the bewildered reader must either 
accept the published estimates as correct 
to the last digit shown or reject them al- 
together. Surely the persons responsible for 
the collection and analysis of the data have 
some knowledge of the approximate range 
of sampling error of the estimates. 

The release, “Farm Population Esti- 
mates, January, 1946” is a continuation of 
the estimates which have been prepared by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics since 
1920 shewing the movement to and from 
farms and from farm to farm based upon 
reports from cooperating farmers. The esti- 
mates have been adjusted to agree with the 
farm population of the entire country as 
estimated by the sample survey. 

“Farm-Population Adjustments following 
the End of the War” is a summary of cur- 
rent field reports made by professionally 
trained observers in a sample of 71 coun- 
ties. These reports are of value in furnishing 
background information for the interpreta- 
tion of the numerical results obtained by 
the regular sample enumeration. As yet 
unanswered however, is the question of how 
many of the young men who were inducted 
into the armed forces from farms will 
permanently return to their homes. 

Harold F. Dorn. 

U. S. Public Health Service. 


Survey of Wages and Wage Rates in Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. Reports Nos. 1-10, 
Issued May, 1945-June, 1946 

No. 1. Wages and Wage Rates of Seasonal 
Fa'nn Warkers in Special Crop Areas 


of Florida^ Fehruary-Marchf IOj^S, by 
Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. 

No. 2. Wages and Wage Rates of Seasonal 
Farm Workers in Maricopa County, 
Arizona and Imperial County, Cali- 
fornia, February-March, 19A5, by Bar- 
bara B. Reagan and William H. Metz- 
ler. 

No. 3 Wages and Wage Rates of Seasonal 
Farm Workers in Special Crop Areas 
of Louisiana, April-May, 19 j^5, by Louis 
J. Ducoff and Gladys K. Bowles. 

No. 4. Wages and Wage Rates of Hired 
Farm Workers, United States and 
Major Regions, March 19J^b, by Louis J. 
Ducoff and Margaret Jarman Hagood. 
No. 6. Wages and Wage Rates of Farm 
Workers in the Citrus Harvest, Los 
Angeles Area, California, April- June, 
19U5, by William H. Metzler. 

No. 6. Wages and Wage Rates of Seasonal 
Farm Workers in USD A Labor Supply 
Centers at Arvin, Lninell, and Shafter, 
California, June H95, by William H. 
Metzler. 

No. 7. Wages and Wage Rates of Hired 
Farm Workers, United States and 
Major Regions, May 1U95, by Louis 
J. Ducoff and Barbara B. Regan. 

No. 8. Wage'^ and Wage Rates of Potato 
Harvest Workers on Long Island, New 
York, Week Ended September 1, 1U95, 
by Catherine Senf. 

No. 9 Wages and Wage Rates of Seasonal 
Farm Workers at Selected USD A 
Labor Supply Centers in North Central 
California, August-0 ctober 19^5, by 
William H. Metzler. 

No. 10. Wages and Wage Rates of Seasonal 
Farm Workers in the Harvest of Se- 
lected Truck Crops, California, 19^5, by 
William H. Metzler. 

The series which these studies introduce 
is notable. It represents a serious effort to 
bring to agricultural wage labor the pro- 
tecting coverage of that statistical network 
which long ago the Department of Agricul- 
ture threw over wheat, cotton, hogs, pota- 
toes, and the operators of farms. 

During the early decades of its existence 
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the USDA expressed a limited interest in 
farm labor through occasional brief reports 
on the adequacy of the farm labor supply, 
county by county, from the point of view of 
farm operators. In 1901 the U. S. Industrial 
Commission published a report bearing the 
title “American Farm Labor,” prepared at 
its instance by J. R. Dodge, Statistician of 
the USDA. This appears to be the first sys- 
tematic official examination of agricultural 
laborers in their own right. During the 
following three decades a small number of 
special studies on farm labor appeared; an 
historical wage series of uncertain value, 
dating from 1866, was kept current; and a 
very undependable series of figures pur- 
porting to relate labor supply and demand 
by state or area, was published periodically 
beginning about World War I. But until 
the end of the 1920*s or early 1930*8 the 
USDA evidently regarded it as unnecessary 
to assign any of its professionals to devote 
full attention to this element of the agricul- 
tural population comprising one-fourth of 
those making their living in agriculture. 

In 1937 Secretary Wallace suggested a 
reorientation of Department interest when 
by specific statement he included “those who 
till the soil for hire as well as those who 
cultivate it as tenants or owners” among the 
people whose welfare the USDA is intended 
directly to further. Gradually, by establish- 
ment of camps for migratory laborers and 
construction of laborers’ homes under Farm 
Security Administration, by administration 
of wage provisions of the Sugar Act, and 
by occasional labor surveys, the Department 
was beginning to give effect to this declared 
intention. The present series of reports con- 
stitutes an initial full-scale contribution 
^from its statisticians toward the same 
purpose. 

Reports already published in this series 
are of two types: (1) wages of harvest 
workers in special crops in particular locali- 
ties, as disclosed by special studies in the 
field; (2) wages and wage rates, by region 
and type-of-farming area, as disclosed by 
national sample enumerations to be repeated 
periodically. • 

(1) Localities and crops in which to study 


harvest workers have been chosen well to 
include migratory workers. The studies in- 
clude strawberry, vegetable and citrus work- 
ers in Florida, potato harvesters on Long 
Island, strawberry pickers in Louisiana, let- 
tuce harvesters in Arizona, and harvesters 
of crops in various parts of California. 

The Florida report may be used as illus- 
tration of what these studies cover. For 
single selected weeks in February and 
March, 1945 information was obtained by 
sampling methods on wage rates and earn- 
ings of 2,000 seasonal workers. These in- 
cluded citrus pickers, strawberry pickers, 
and vegetable workers, respectively, in three 
localities. 

In citrus a sample of 28 packing houses, 
stratified by volume of output, was taken 
from the total of 249 houses in the area. 
From the smaller houses the wage records 
of all pickers were taken; from the largest, 
the records of all pickers in the gangs of 
three foremen. From a list, supplied by the 
AAA, of 110 strawberry growers around 
Plant City, every fifth name was chosen, 
and wage data were obtained for every 
picker employed during the selected week 
of activity. In the vegetable area data for 
a week were obtained from every fifth (or 
tenth) family registered at six WFA Labor 
Supply Centers, and every second (or 
fourth) single worker. 

Results present a clean-cut picture. Straw- 
berry pickers averaged 32 cents per hour, 
vegetable workers 67 cents, and citrus 
pickers ^1.02. Berry pickers averaged 18 
hours of work for the week on the farm 
reporting (males aged 18-44 averaged 27); 
white vegetable workers averaged 42 hours, 
and Negroes 34 (males aged 18-44 averaged 
54 and 44 hours, respectively) ; citrus pickers 
averaged 31 hours (domestic, or local, 
whites averaged 36, Negroes 29, imported 
foreign workers 36, and prisoners of war 
38 hours, respectively). Low earnings and 
hours of berry pickers may be accounted for 
in part by failure to include work during 
the week elsewhere than on the particular 
farm studied. Difference in earnings between 
white and Negro vegetable workers arose 
largely from difference in operations per- 
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formed, rather than from difference in rate 
received for performing the same operation. 

Great variation in earnings is a recognized 
characteristic of migratory seasonal labor. 
The studies measure this to a degree. Straw- 
berry pickers averaged only $6.70 per week 
for work on the reporting farm; but this 
average conceals the significant fact also 
shown in the report, that males aged 18-44 
averaged $16, “other males” $4.80, and fe- 
males $6.90. White vegetable workers aver- 
aged $28 for the week, while males aged 
18-44 earned $38.90, and females $19.50. 
Citrus pickers averaged $31.70. Domestic 
white pickers as a group had top earnings, 
with $36.60; imported foreign workers were 
next with $34.90; then domestic Negroes 
with $30.60; and at the bottom, prisoners 
of war with $16.20. 

These examples are in recognition of the 
importance of distribution of earnings to 
the extent of providing several averages, 
each based on the earnings of a significant 
group, li'urther light on distribution, which 
often is more significant than the average, 
was provided occasionally by grouping indi- 
viduals into income classes. Thus, 27 per 
cent of citrus pickers earned less than $20 
a week, and nearly 27 per cent earned $50 
or more, when the average for all pickers 
was $31.70. 

Earnings of strawberry pickers are classi- 
fied by age and sex. Males averaged 29 
cents an hour and females 34 cents, a sub- 
stantial differential in favor of female pick- 
ers. Pickers under ten years of age aver- 
aged 19 cents an hour, and those 46 and 
over averaged 46 cents. 

At the WFA Labor Supply Centers, hour- 
ly earnings of white males aged 18-44 
averaged (for all agricultural work per- 
formed) 72 cents, earnings of “other males” 
averaged 66 cents, and of females 60 cents. 
Among Negro workers these differentials 
were smaller; males aged 18-44 earned 67 
cents, “other males” 63 cents, and females 
63 cents. 

The reports permitted investigators a 
good deal of flexibility from area to area; 
tabulation has not been made according to 
a master form applied rigidly everywhere. 


Such adaptation to particular situations has 
much to commend it; and probably the re- 
ports show a sufficient uniformity to make 
possible most of the comparisons that will 
be found desirable. 

It is to be hoped that this series of re- 
ports will grow to something like complete 
coverage of important areas, adding one 
bench mark after another in the manner 
of the Geological Survey covering the coun- 
try with topographic maps. Their useful- 
ness for many purposes will probably re- 
ceive early demonstration, and continue to 
receive it over the years. 

(2) A second type of report in this series, 
e.g., numbers 4 and 7, is based upon nation- 
wide enumerative surveys designed to de- 
velop data on the wage and employment 
structure in agriculture, by region and by 
type-of -farming area. To date, the pub- 
lished studies cover wages and wage rates 
by regions, for selected weeks in March 
and May, 1946, with another report covering 
September to follow. 

These enumerations are to be continued 
annually as part of BAE wage statistics 
work, and will yi.jld data on many phases 
of agricultural labor. For example, the May, 
1945, enumeration reveals that average cash 
farm wages rose from 36 to 37 cents per 
hour since Mrrch, and employment of wage 
laborers increased by 43 per cent. Hired 
workers averaged 4.1 per employing farm 
in the West, and only 1.4 in the North 
Central States. Fifty-three per cent of all 
wage workers were on the 126,000 farms 
which employed 4 or more. The number of 
seasonal workers (less than 6 months work 
expectation) reached 1,466,000 in May. In- 
teresting classifications by age, sex, color, 
value of farm product sales, are included. 
Data are shown on length of the work-day, 
types of wages paid, relationship of worker 
to operator, and on other points. 

This national enumeration will furnish 
basis for studies in future on value of per- 
qyisites, on wage differentials among type- 
of-farming regions and among types of 
farms within these regions, and on wages 
in relation to type of work and sex of 
worker. 
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Report 4 includes an important appendix 
on the comparability of estimates based on 
this enumerative survey with other available 
statistics. The new enumeration will yield 
distribution of workers by wage rate, as 
well as the average, a great gain. The 
absence of data on annual earnings remains 
a serious gap. 

Another result of the national enumera- 
tion will be improvement in the historical 
series on farm wage rates which, among 
other imperfections, have failed to cover 
price rates, which are prevalent in the 
Northeast and West. 

The BAE is to be congratulated on its 
decision to support these substantial studies 
of agricultural labor, and those members of 
the staff responsible for their execution are 
to be commended for their skill and under- 
standing. This is a promising beginning. 

Paul S. Taylor. 
University of California. 


Farm Labor 

Two years of farm wage stabilization in 
California^ is a report on the inception and 
operation of wartime farm wage controls 
in that State, California farmers were 
alarmed when wages continued to spiral 
after ceilings had been placed on the prices 
of their products. The farmers appealed to 
the War Food Administration to establish 
maximum piece rates on harvest operations 
in their crops. The first of these was insti- 
tuted for the asparagus harvest in March, 
1943 and was followed by specific ceiling 
rates for raisin grape, tomato, and cotton 
harvest operations in the same year. By the 
end of 1944 similar ceilings had been insti- 
tuted for operations in approximately 20 
different crops in the State employing some 
200,000 harvest workers. These specific ceil- 
ings were supplemented by a general wage 
regulation issued by the War Food Admin- 
istration which established 85 cents an hour 
as the maximum rate for farm jobs not 
covered by special ceilings. 

'William H. Metzler. Two years of farm 
wage stabilization in California. 66 pp. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. bept. Agr., Berkeley, 
Calif., Feb. 1946. 


An outstanding feature of the program 
was the use of local committees of farmers 
and workers to pass on requests of growers 
to pay more than the ceiling rate. This 
device permitted growers with light yields 
or poor field conditions to obtain their share 
of the short labor supply. This was a very 
new type of public activity for farm work- 
ers and they did not function effectively in 
all communities. The method was usually 
quite successful, however, and farmers and 
workers gained in facility in working to- 
gether on farm wage rate problems. 

Rural Youth 

The study, Rural children and youth in 
Ohio‘S analyzes some situations and prob- 
lems which affect rural youth. Data were 
obtained from the 1940 Census, vital sta- 
tistics reports and Selective Service bulle- 
tins. Besides graphs and tables throughout 
the text, there are nine tables at the end 
of the report. Migration of young women 
to urban industry, while many young men 
were deferred for farm work, has resulted 
in a great excess of males over females on 
Ohio farms, particularly in the ages 18-30 
years. This is one reason why the farm 
population has not shared in the decided 
rise in births since 1940. Many young peo- 
ple continue to live with their parents after 
marriage and frequently do not become 
heads of their own households until rela- 
tively late in life. The author concludes that 
there are powerful factors in the farm en- 
vironment that discourage marriage on the 
part of youth. Birth rates per 1,000 rural 
young women were highest in the econom- 
ically poorest areas of Ohio and were lowest 
in the better areas. Death rates in rural 
Ohio were lowest among children 6-14 years 
old, but rose progressively at each higher 
age level. 

In 1940 less than half of all farm youths 
in any five-year age period had graduated 
from high school. Boys were more retarded 
in school than girls and all farm youths had 

* A. R. Mangus, Rural children and youth 
in Ohio. Ohio State Univ. Mimeo. Bui. 186. 
67 pp., Columbus, July 1945. 
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less formal schooling than did urban youths 
of comparable ages. 

Selective Service rejection rates were 
higher among registrants whose occupation 
was in agriculture than in any other major 
occupational group. “The leading causes for 
rejection of young Selective Service regis- 
trants were in order of importance: mental 
illness, crippling defects, failure to meet 
minimum intelligence standards, defects of 
the heart and blood vessels, hernia, car de- 
fects, eye defects, neurological defects and 
tuberculosis. These account for 78.5 pei 
cent of all rejections of registrants 18-25 
years old in the United States in February 
and March, 1944.” The author concludes 
that these findings show a need foi research 
into the health status of rural youth. 

An analysis of Occupational selection in 
rural communities’^ was the objective of a 
series of interviews in 1942 with 146 young 
men in some rural communities in South 
Carolina. All of them had been interviewed 
6 years previously and had at that time 
given some information concerning their 
backgrounds, their vocational plans, their 
education, social participation, personal 
problems, and related matters. The inter- 
view in 1942 was a follow-up to determine 
the occupational status at that time. Ap- 
proximately half the group in 1942 was then 
engaged in farming and the other half was 
not. No significant dilfercnces could be 
established between the groups in farm and 
nonfarm occupations, in relation to age of 
the individual, age of father, size of family, 
number of brothers, size of farm, number of 
cultivated acres, possessions score, rate of 
progress in school, study in vocational agri- 
culture, membership in 4-II Clubs, church 
membership, participation in recreational 
activities, and the subject preferred for 
activity programs. Some differentials were 
found between the two groups with refer- 
ence to whether or not the parents owned 
an automobile in 1936-37, the years of school 


•Theo Lafayette Vaughan. Occupational 
selection in rural communities, 61 pn. Little 
Rock, Ark., 1945. 


completed, the expressed occupational pref- 
erences and membership in the Future 
Farmers of America. 

Rural Government 

Governmental institutions in nine Ver- 
mont towns^ were analyzed for a 12-month 
period to determine local geographic sources 
of incomes and allocations of expenditures, 
mainly for the year 1939. Over 80 per cent 
of the tax base in these towns was made 
up of real estate, of which more than half 
was within village limits. The town now 
has complete control over a much larger 
share of the highway system in the poorer 
land classes than in the more favored areas 
where more control is shared with the State. 
Expenses for maintaining roads in the open 
country were greater than taxes assessed 
for that purpose. Village and rural areas 
each paid their proportionate share of 
school costs; in the better and the poorest 
land classes more money was raised for 
school purposes than wa^ required for the 
education of children of residents, but in 
land class 3 the school tax assessment was 
insufficient. The proportion of rural families 
receiving relief ranged from 1 per cent of 
all families in land class 1 to 12 per cent 
in land class 4 The major demand for 
assistance, however, was from village fami- 
lies. In the village areas the institutions 
supply individual needs most liberally, and 
in the open country services decline from 
land class 1 to land class 4. Only in land 
class 1 does revenue collected exceed out- 
lays, but for the towns as a whole incomes 
and expenditures were practically in bal- 
ance 

Rural Trends 

Missouri Research Bulletin No. 401 sur- 
veys Some effects of the war on rural life 
in Missouri^ and some pressing 

* Robert M. Carter. The development and 
financing of local governmental institutions 
in nine Vermont towns. Vt. Agr. £xpt. Sta. 
Bui. 529. 66 pp. Burlington, May 1946. 

® Gerard Schultz. Some effects of the war 
on rural life in Missouri, 1939-45. Mo Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Res. Bui. 401, 36 pp. Columbia, 
Apr. 1946. 
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postwar problems. The review of wartime 
changes is sumamrized as follows: ‘*On the 
whole, rural life was not seriously disrupted 
by the war. There were fewer people on 
farms and they worked harder. Rural or- 
ganizations did not appear to suffer. There 
seems to have been some increase in local 
cooperative effort, chiefly by way of mutual 
aid. No social or cultural upheaval occurred. 
Rural Missouri *took the war in stride,’ so 
to speak. Perhaps the most profound effects 
have been registered in terms of changes in 
attitudes, outlook and habits of thinking. 
If so, more time will be required to observe 
accurately the nature of these changes.” 

Community Organization 

Rural-urban coordination^ describes how 
cooperation may be secured between organi- 
zations in a rural community and its trad- 
ing-center town. It explains the origin and 
functions of the Rural-Urban Coordinating 
Council of the City of Bellevue, Ohio, and 
the surrounding townships. Suggestions are 
given for setting up a similar program in 
other communities, including a constitution 
outline for its council. The author shows 
how the needs of most communities could 
be met through attainment of definite goals 
in the following fields: (1) protection, (2) 
public utility services, (3) complete govern- 
ment services, (4) educational advantages, 
(5) religious and charitable work, (6) eco- 
nomic conditions, (7) leisure-time program, 
(8) business and professional services, (9) 
health and sanitation, (10) social program, 
(11) cooperative services, and (12) com- 
munity planning. 

Miscellaneous 

A second study^ of the relationship of 
farm women to cooperatives has been issued 
by Cornell University. The same sample of 

• C. S. Hunsinger. Rural-urban coordi- 
nation, 48 pp. Second Edition-Revised. 
Rural-Urban Coordinating Council. Flat 
Rock, Ohio, 1946. 

’W. A. Anderson. Farm women and the 
eerviceM of a farmera* cooperative, Cornell 
Univ, Agr. Expt. 6ta. Mimeo. Bui. 17. 34 
pp. Ithaca, Nov. 1945. 


544 farmers’ wives from three selected areas 
in New York was used in both studies. The 
majority of the women interviewed were 
middle-aged wives in average size farm- 
owner households with considerable farm 
experience and whose schooling was suffi- 
cient for the building of a sound promo- 
tional program in cooperative principles. It 
was found that participation of the women 
in the operation of the cooperatives serving 
them was negligible. Participation through 
stockholding, purchasing and selling of 
products was carried out almost entirely by 
the husband. Although the women have 
little knowledge about the cooperatives 
serving them, few of them want further 
information. Their opinions about practices 
and principles of operation are intangible 
and they have few ideas of the fundamental 
advantages of cooperatives. They praise 
goods and services because of quality, price 
and convenience. The services emphasized 
most frequently are freezer lockers, sale of 
fresh fruit, household electric appliances, 
men’s work clothing and equipment repair 
services. When a list of eight possible addi- 
tional services was presented, only 48 per 
cent of the women checked one or more 
services as desired. These women empha- 
sized clothing and dry goods, especially 
work clothes, freezer lockers and groceries. 

The purpose of this study of History of 
legislation and policy formation of the Cen- 
tral Valley project^ is to trace the develop- 
ment of the guiding policies for the Central 
Valley project and the processes by which 
certain changes in policy were made by the 
Federal and State governments and by pri- 
vate groups connected with the project. The 
material presented has been drawn entirely 
from public records. The report traces water 
planning in California by Federal and State 
agencies from the Alexander investigation 
of 1873 to the adoption of the Central Val- 
ley project. Policy development since the 


• Mary Montgomery and Marion Clawson. 
History of legislation and policy formation 
of the Central Valley project, 276 pp. Bur. 
of Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Berkeley, 
Calif. Mar. 1946. 
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approral of the project as a Bureau of 
Reclamation project in 1936, comprises the 
latter half of the report. Special attention 
is given to the Federal policies with respect 
to the excess land provisions of the United 
States Reclamation Law, the right over the 
control and distribution of project power, 
and problems of repayment of the Federal 
investment 

Changes brought about in Red Wing 
ehurohes during the war^ are described in 
a study of the 10 major church bodies and 
the six minor groups located in Red Wing, 
Minnesota. Through surveys and question- 
naires obtained in 1942 and 1945, the follow- 
ing changes were noted: (1> growth in 
membership, (2) increase in finances, (3) 
support of war-related projects such as the 
Red Cross, (4) emphasis on personal min- 
istry to bereaved and troubled families. Al- 
though the ministers reported servicemen 
were more interested in religion than before 
entering the armed forces, there was a gen- 
eral lack of plans with reference to the 
returning veteran. Sectarianism and inter- 
church cooperation were little affected by 
the war, with Christian unity apparently as 
remote as ever. The fact that there are few 
representatives of minority groups in Red 
Wing may account for the absence of feel- 
ings of intolerance toward them. The author 
concludes that **the war has affected but 
little the even tenor of the ways of Red 
Wing churches.” 

Other Publications Received 

Anderson, W. A. Rural eoeial trends in New 
York- — Their implications for Extension 
Activities, 11 pp. Cornell Misc. Bui. 2., 
Ithaca. May, 1946. 

Blanco, Ana Teresa. Nutrition studies in 
Puerto Rico, 96 pp. Social Science Re- 
search Center, University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras. 1946. 


•Lowry Nelson. Red Wing churches dur- 
ing the war, 21 pjp. The Community Basis 
for Postwar Planning. Number 7. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. Minneapolis, 
Mar. 1946. 


Brearley, H. C. and Tippit, Marian. The 
rural South, A reading guide for com- 
munity leaders. 86 pp. The Southern 
Rural Life Council, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Edwards, Allen D. and Spauding, Irving A. 
Postwar employment opportunities in 
an agricultural community, S. Car. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Cir. 72. 16 pp. Clemson. 
May, 1946. 

Ensminger, Douglas. Rural sociology in Ex-^ 
tension. Ext. Serv. Cir. 437. 3 pp. Co- 
operative Extension Work in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics — U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Washington, D. C. Apr., 1946. 

Gunselman, Myrtle A. Farm incomes and 
living costs for certain Kansas families, 
Kansas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 327. 36 
pp. Topeka. June, 1946. 

Linds.trom, D. E. and Regnier, E. H. You 
can have good community meetings. 111. 
Agr. Col. Ext. Cir. 694. 8 pp. Urbana. 
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Mayo, Selz C. Distribution of dentists in 
North Carohtia, 19 pp. N. C. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Progress Report No. RS-7. Ra- 
leigh. Mar., 1946. 

Mickey, Karl B. Health from the ground up, 
126 pp. Public Relations Department. 
IntemaUonal Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, 111. 1946. 

Randall, C. C. Latin- American migratory 
labor and its contribution to the devel- 
opment and maintenance of the sugar 
beet industry in the United States with 
particular reference to 194$. 12 pp. Ext. 
Serv., U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, 
D. C. Jan., 1946. 

Stinebower, Leroy D. The economic and so- 
cial council. An instrument of inter- 
national cooperation, 39 pp. Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of 
Peace. New York. 1946. 

Tharp, Max M. and Turner, Howard A. 

' Graphic summarization of farm tenure. 
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Econ., U. S. Dept Agr., Washington, 
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U. S. Dept. Agr. What peace can mean to 
American farmers; Agricultural policy, 
41 pp. Misc. Pub. 689, Washington, 
D. C. 1946. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. National 
survey of liquid asset holdings, spend- 
ing, and saving. Part I — Major Find- 
ings. 36 pp. A survey conducted for 
the Federal Research Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. June, 1946. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Ext. Serv. Summary of 
conference, rural church leaders and 
representatives of agencies of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. G. March 12-13, 1946. 9 pp. 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Interbureau Committee on 
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The Land-Grant Colleges. Peacetime 
adjustments in farming. 62 pp. Misc. 
Pub. 696. Washington, D. C. Dec., 1946. 
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All These People. By Rupert B. Vance. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1946. Pp. 503. $5.00. 

This latest product out of Chapel Hill 
by Vance is a magnificent volume. It con- 
tinues a series of encyclopedic cultural-sta- 
tistical studies of the South and its place 
in the Nation. Human Geograph if of the 
South and Southern Regions of the Uniifd 
States^ two other outstanding volumes in 
the series, along with this volume comprise 
a trilogy, each complementing tiie other. 
The first revolves around the southern en- 
vironment and its impact on human culture 
and welfare; the second differentiates the 
cultural regions of the South and shows the 
place of the South in the Nation; the third, 
as the title suggests, revolves around the 
people and the social problems created by 
population dynamics and imbalance. 

All These People has been in preparation 
for seven years. After it was completed, 
war time printing difficulties held up final 
publication for several months. Its release 
comes at a strategic time — the beginning of 
a post-war era of accelerated social change 
and ideological confusion. Those students 
and leaders who would understand and 
guide social change during the next genera- 
tion will do well to ponder the facts of this 
book, but particularly the ideological frame 
of reference into which its author has fitted 
the facts. 

This work is not just another book about 
the South. Its sub-title suggests a broader 
approach: The Nation*8 Human Resources 
in the South. Indeed the fundamental social 
problems discussed therein are national and 
international in scope. It “is a book about 
the nation in which we discuss the nation^s 
human resources in the region we know 
best.” (Foreword) As such it is indispens- 
able in any thoroughgoing study of popu- 
lation trends in the nation as a whole. The 
materials, tables and charts, show condi- 


tions and trends for the entire nation and 
for its major regions and for its states. 

This volume is divided into five major 
parts and thirty-two chapters. The scope 
and character of the study is indicated by 
the subject titles of the major parts: Dy- 
namics of Population, Population and the 
Agrarian Economy, Population and the In- 
dustrial Er momy, Cultural Adequacy of the 
People, Social Policy and Regional-National 
Planning. 

At the very beginning of part I, Vance 
presents a clear statement of his social 
philosophy of poi>ulation study. Population 
facts must be interpreted against a back- 
ground of social values. National survival is 
the most basic of all social values. After 
survival, people are concerned with higher 
standards of living. Excessive birth rates 
threaten high standards of living and a 
declining birth rate threatens national sur- 
vival. The problem then is: How can a 
balanced population be achieved for the 
Nation and for the South? 

The situation of the South in the popu- 
lation picture is well-known, but Doctor 
Vance brings i much new evidence and re- 
veals many hidden relationships and factors. 
The fertility pattern oi the southern popu 
lation is exhaustively analyzed. Comparisons 
with other regions are given. High fertil- 
ity has led constantly to a heavy out-mi- 
gration of southern people. But migration 
has not been sufficient to ease the pressure 
of population on the poor land areas of the 
South. Under the impact of urbanization, 
industrialization, and rising standards, 
southern rural people are lowering their 
birth rate. The time is not far distant when 
the rural South cannot provide the surplus 
population needed in the deficit industrial- 
metropolitan areas. How these major trends 
are related to land tenure, cropping systems, 
farm mechanization, rural industry, race 
relations, health, education, and social plan- 
ning comprise the major part of the book. 
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The principal conclusion of this book is 
that a regrional-national population policy 
must be formulated. Although social policy- 
making is an art carried on mostly by poli- 
ticians, Doctor Vance believes that social 
research has a very important contribution 
to make. Given certain basic social values, 
the sociologist can provide the facts and 
the blue prints for achieving the highest 
and best expression of those values. Policy 
makers have confidence in the conclusions 
and recommendations of a social scientist 
who has painstakingly analyzed the facts 
and arrived at a set of unbiased recommen- 
dations. 

One of the major policies for easing popu- 
lation pressure in the South appears to be 
a program of education, health, and better 
living which will reduce excessive rural 
birth rates in the South to a level which will 
maintain the population of the region. The 
South, Doctor Vance concludes, should not 
be expected to produce the surplus popula- 
tion for the remainder of the Nation. Yet 
he sees the danger in a superficial, undi- 
rected birth control program. Along with 
the freedom and knowledge to limit births 
must go a new set of social values **ba8ed on 
family affection, national survival, and eco- 
nomic security.’’ This implies that an urban 
environment must be created which will 
encourage the growth of normal sustaining 
families. 

In his final chapter Vance speaks to the 
Nation. Sectionalism is narrow and destruc- 
tive. We are one Nation and the South’s 
problems are national problems. There is 
no one simple program which will bring 
the South up with the rest of the Nation. A 
balanced program is needed. National pro- 
grams’, such as social security, must be ex- 
panded to meet needs of southern agri- 
cultural groups. Human resources must be 
developed along with natural resources. In- 
dustrialization of the South should be pro- 
moted on the basis of fair wages, good liv- 
ing conditions, and sound planning. Or to 
put it in a nutshell, “the South wants to 
share in the Nation’s future.” 

This book will find wide use as a text in 
population problems and as a source book 


for courses in rural sociology and agri- 
cultural economics. It will also be used 
widely for general reading in all social 
science courses and as a guide to the ef- 
fective use of population data in social re- 
search. It sets a high standard of solid re- 
strained scholarship which has rarely been 
equalled in American social science. 

C. Horace Hamilton. 
Commission on Hospital Care, Chicago. 


In Search of the Regional Balanee of Amer- 
ica. By Howard W. Odum and Katha- 
rine Jocher. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946. Pp. 162. $8.00. 

This volume reviews the first quarter cen- 
tury of the work of the Institute for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences and of Social 
Forces as a part of the sesquicentennial 
celebration of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Contributors to the volume, other than 
Odum and Jocher, include Rupert B. Vance, 
William Fielding Ogburn, Charles S. John- 
son, Edith Webb Williams, Edgar T. ’Thomp- 
son, T. J. Woofter, Ruth Landes, T. Lynn 
Smith, C. Hermann Pritchett, Elizabeth 
Green and Craighill Handy. Nevertheless, 
a proper review requires discussion of the 
life work of Odum, an analysis of his 
theories of regionalism and a few remarks 
concerning the present psychologry of the 
South. All the other writings are merely 
incidental to the creative work by Odum, 
who since 1905 has steadily evolved the 
Institute, Social Forces, and this self-ap- 
praised by the South. No center or group 
has assumed literary and critical leader- 
ship in the South since the “Greek Democ- 
racy School” of the pre-Civil War days of 
Charleston as has this school founded by 
Odum. 

If on the basis of this report, Odum and 
his work be compared with contemporary 
sociologists and theirs, the balance all be- 
longs to Odum. Few are the contemporary 
sociologists who saw in their youth what 
they wanted to do; who spent years in work- 
ing toward a creative goal; or who, after 
their maturity, can look Imck at such a 
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worthwhile social goal achieved. They blos- 
som early and then seed into *^method*’; 
they write a “brilliant’’ thesis and then be- 
come bureaucrats; or if they continue to 
write, their vulgarization and resimplifi- 
cation of “concepts” would make the shade 
of Aristotle writhe in his Hellenic hades. 
Not so with Odum. Starting fifteen years 
before empiricism became the dominant 
method of sociology, he began the spot 
studies which were to culminate in the 
Institute. And in the present period when 
statisticians themselves do not understand 
what they are measuring, oi if they rre 
measuring anything, this Institute continues 
in its first-approximation really creative 
social science research. 

All these things must be said for Odum 
because he deserves them; and about him 
in the hopes that a few other creative minds 
might develop in the sociology of tomorrow. 

When we look at Odum’s conception of 
the region we find that he has come to 
accept the idea that cultural groups of 
this type are “realistic” instead of nomi- 
nalistic organisms and that regions may dif- 
ferentiate themselves according to the 
amount of cultural realism they possess. 
His laboratory, the South, is “the region 
where the greatest reality abounds”. How- 
ever, neither here nor elsewhere does Odum 
give us a clear-cut analysis of the geophysi- 
cal and social elements which eventually 
lead to a realistic regionalism of peoples. 
Part of this is due to the fact that he has 
concentrated almost solely upon one region 
and has inevitably used many of the par- 
ticularizing methods of history instead of 
the comparative analysis essential for a 
discovery of the generic and variable forces 
in such a regional personality development. 
Other possible reasons are his unconscious 
participation in the ethnocentrism of the 
South and the fact that the other regions 
of the United States are at present inte- 
grated much more mechanically than socio- 
psychologically as is the South. And since 
Odum has not explored the realism of the 
South as a region more fully, it is possible 
that further work will lead to a more criti- 
cal <in the sense of discerning type-traits) 


analysis of the personality of the South. 

To a considerable extent, the post-recon- 
struction South has returned to the arro- 
gance of the Greek Democracy days of the 
Charlestonian dominated fifties. Odum and 
his group, while they are the most critical 
of Southerners (and here critical means 
telling unpleasant truths) have contributed 
in part to this new arrogance. They have 
done this unconsciously through their fail- 
ure to carry their type-trait regional 
analysis to its ultimate end. Their collections 
of “facts” (either pleasant or unpleasant) 
can be the basis of a developing provin- 
cialism, ethnocentrism or arrogance, on the 
one hand, or of a sound typological under- 
standing on the other. There are millions 
of forward-looking and well-intended people 
in every section of the South, in spite of 
its apparent domination by the Claghom 
type persons. But they must have back of 
their strivings for leadership common in- 
tellectual convictions based upon a clear 
and sound self-analysis of the South, The 
failure to read this position is the basic 
criticism of Odum’s Institute; and the doing 
of it is its next n'»ces8ary step. 

Yes, the South needs Federal aid for 
“all these people.” But more than that, and 
complementing it, is the need by the rest 
of the counts' for aid from the South. To 
illustrate, the South needs a new cotton^ 
new animal types for milk and beef, a new 
health program and a new diet. But the 
nation needs a decent enforcement of the 
race laws, some Christian humility among 
the poor-whites and their leaders, and a will- 
ingness of the Southern states to hire, in- 
tellectually support and use the best avail- 
able pathologists, chemists, plant and animal 
breeders and other scientists trained large- 
ly at Federal expense in Northern uni- 
versities. 

In other words, the South needs the 
“North” and the rest of the nation needs 
the South. Mutual “aid” is essential for the 
welfare of both. Such a necessary inter- 
change requires humility, instead of arro- 
gance, from the South. Cotton is not one of 
God’s Pallas Athene daughters, to be fondled 
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only with the consent of arrogent Claghom- 
Zeuses. 

These few remarks “in search of the 
reprional balance in America” are intended, 
on the one hand, to pay tribute to a great 
thinker and leader, and, on the other, to 
point out some of the Southern barriers to 
such a regional balance. 

Carle G. Zimmerman. 
Harvard University. 


Nationalities and National Minorities. By 
Oscar I. Janowsky. New York; The 
MacMillan Company, 1946. Pp. xix + 
232. $2.76. 

The conflicts of national minorities in 
east central and southeast Europe remain 
among the pressing problems of the peace. 
Professor Janowsky, writing on the basis 
of league Secretariat studies and direct ob- 
servation, seeks his solution by analyzing 
the constitutional structure in areas where 
minorities exist, but conflict is minimal. 
National federalism in Switzerland, where 
the French- and Italian-speaking minorities 
total 26.4 per cent of the population, the 
bi-lingual Boer-English Dominion of South 
Africa, and the “multi-national state” of 
the Soviet Union, are the three case studies. 
The main emphasis is on the Soviet national- 
ity situation. 

The Swiss and South African cases dem- 
onstrate that the apparatus can be adjusted 
to provide the minority with cultural and 
lingual independence, and some degree of 
political expression, without disintegrating 
a small state. The Russian minority situ- 
ation is immensely more diverse, and has 
closer resemblance to that of the “multi- 
national economic region” of eastern Europe. 
Professor Janowsky finds that the racial 
and nationality conflicts which characterized 
the Czarist regime in Russia have disap- 
peared, and differences have been reconciled 
through the establishment of the Soviet 
“multi-national state.” There is no sharp 
differentiation of function such as would be 
implied by the term federalism, the central 
government may veto measures taken by 
the national repifblics, and minorities are 


not free to depart from the communist 
ideology. The Council of Nationalities has 
never voted differently from the the Council 
of the Union, or second house of the bi- 
cameral Supreme Council. At the same time, 
according to Professor Janowsky, there has 
been attitude for local self-government by 
native populations, widespread propaganda 
to promote mutual self-respect, and stem 
suppression of racial discrimination. Free- 
dom of minorities has been exercised cul- 
turally and through the use of the vernac- 
ular so that by 1936 elementary schools 
were conducted in 80 different vernacular 
languages, of which Russian was one. Aid 
from the advanced areas has developed 
the more backward, and greatly reduced 
the economic discrepancies among national- 
ities. 

While recognizing these important de- 
velopments in the solution of the Soviet 
minority problem, Professor Janowsky 
shows no particular enthusiasm for the 
political framework within which they have 
been achieved. He speaks of the “disabilities 
incident to dictatorship” and the “steel ring 
of the Communist Party”, although he 
comes to the conclusion that “it is difficult 
to believe that repression and propaganda 
could alone produce the broad base of con- 
tentment which seems to prevail.” 

The empirical approach used by Pro- 
fessor Janowsky leads to a principle called 
“national federalism” for application to 
eastern and central Europe. It combines 
features from the examples studied in the 
book. The synthesis is a regional confed- 
eration for economic purposes, with the 
state-members of the confederation organ- 
ized into multi-national units. For exam- 
ple, Yugoslavia would be one member 
of a regional confederation in the Bal- 
kans, and its own constituent national 
territories, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, and 
others, would have full equality, cultural 
autonomy, and local self-government within 
Yugoslavia. It is difficult to see how these 
proposals, amounting to a new constituti- 
onal design for areas of nationality con- 
flict, can be discussed in a meaningful way 
without reference to the political and eco- 
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nomic aspects of the minority problems. 
The demonstration that, under given con- 
ditions, national minorities are not in con- 
flict, does not dispose of the hard political 
and economic facts of eastern and south 
central Europe. Like the Bombay Plan for 
the economic development of India, Profes- 
sor Janowsky's plan may be considered a 
blue-print for the future, but it provides no 
hint of an answer to the Question: Who is 
going to do it? 

David R. Jenkins. 

U. S. Treasury Department. 


Freedom U rider Planning. By Barbara 
Wootton. Chapel Hill: The T iimvaity 
of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. vii 
+ 180. 12.00. 

This book was written by an English- 
woman and printed in 1944 when restric- 
tions to initiative and individual behavior 
in Britain were at an all time high. Al- 
though not stated as such, it soon becomes 
obvious to the reader that the writer is try- 
ing to show that tlie initation of wartime 
restrictions does not necessarily mean the 
destruction of the basic freedoms discussed 
in the book, namely, civil, cultural, political, 
and economic. It is also olwious that the 
author is trying to refute the ideas advanced 
by other writers that planning and control 
will lead to serfdom. 

Freedom is defined very broadly as “abil- 
ity to do what you want” (page 4), or 

. . to do what I want and not what any- 
body else wants me to want,” (page B). De- 
fined elsewhere it is described as “the 
conscious and deliberate choice of economic 
priorities by some public authority.” 

The defense of the whole case presented 
by the writer is based upon the assumption 
that, “by conscious collective decision of 
economic priorities our frustrations are 
diminished and our freedoms enlarged: that 
we have more opportunity to do what we 
want to do. This in turn implies (1) that 
objectives exist which can properly be de- 
scribed as ‘for the benefit of all,' (2) that 
these objectives can be ascertained with 
reasonable accuracy, and (8) that the men 


and women on whom lies the duty of making 
decisions ‘for the benefit of all on behalf of 
air will in fact continuously pursue these 
objectives.” 

A second assumption which the writer 
makes is that individual plans, regardless 
of intention, do not always result in an in- 
telligently integrated program. Hence, the 
necessity of some centralized body which 
has the power to coordinate. 

The general conclusion reached by the 
author after presenting each of the topics 
is that the planned economy by govern- 
mental authorities need not necessarily 
mean the elimination of freedom to indi- 
viduals. The author realizes that in any 
society many persons will spend much 
energy resisting the efforts of any central 
governmental body which attempts to re- 
strict individual behavior. 

The problems are discussed in terms of 
traditional English procedure and find com- 
parison in wartime restrictions or by con- 
trast to how Russia speaks, thinks, and acts 
in similar circumstances. 

This tendency to interpret Communist 
Russia seems to Lhe reviewer to be a chief 
weakness of the book. It is very obvious 
that the writer is not in sympathy with 
Russia, that she harbors fears based upon 
what happe’-'^d long ago, and has limited 
understanding or appreciation of Russian 
motives or values. 

Throughout the book the writer presents 
a number of significant principles in re- 
lation to topics that are considered. For 
example, in Chapter II, page 26, the author, 
after discussing the role and techniques of 
voluntary societies in contrast to compul- 
sory societies, suggests that “voluntary 
societies can and should commit themselves 
to specific cultural ends: compulsory so- 
cieties should not.” This principle illus- 
trates in the mind of the author a safety 
valve which would do two things, first, pro- 
vide opportunities for divergent groups to 
cpntinually develop "and present new stand- 
ards and, second, avoid compulsion and re- 
striction that may come if questionable vir- 
tues are promoted by organizations that 
have the power to coerce. One of the obvious 
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limitations of the book is the failure of the 
author to realize that much of the stability 
of the society of which she is a part is based 
upon the ability of the government to en- 
force uniform behavior in honesty, traffic, 
morality, and many other culture patterns. 

R. W. Roskelley. 
State College of Washington. 


Adoleecence and Youth. By Paul H. Landis. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1946. Pp. xiii -f 470. $3.76. 

This is one of the best books which has 
been published in the youth held. Many youth 
publications have attempted to isolate par- 
ticular items, such as employment, recre- 
ation, and other problems, for analysis. This 
study presents a theoretical frame of refer- 
ence of physical and social maturation 
within which youth problems develop, fol- 
lowed by a description of particular prob- 
lem situations. An excellent use has been 
made of student autobiographies. 

The following chapter titles of Part I — 
Biology, Social Structure, and Personality — 
indicate the realistic way in which biologi- 
cal and social development have been well 
blended with personality formation: Period, 
Problem and Approach; Physical Fact and 
Social Meaning; Forces in the Social Struc- 
ture Creating the Adolescent-youth Prob- 
lem; Personality — Its Organic Foundations 
and Social Roots; Experience World and 
Personality Formation; and Personality 
Stress in Adolescent-youth Social Relations. 
The author stresses that adolescent prob- 
lems are the results of cultural determi- 
nation upon biological development. 

In Part II, Attaining Moral Maturity, 
it is shown that the child is immune to many 
restrictions placed on adults, while adoles- 
cents and youth are harnessed with these 
restrictions and obligations. The problem is 
that the youth of today has faced more 
moral alternatives by the time he is twenty 
years of age than his grandparents faced 
in a lifetime. Yet with all of this added 
social complexity, n^ plan has been develop- 
ed whereby society systematically assists 


young people in their development and ad- 
justment problems. 

Part III, The Transition to Marital Adult- 
hood, is introduced with this statement, *ln 
a society in many parts of which one in 
three or four adolescents and youth are 
from homes broken by divorce or death and 
where many more are psychologically dis- 
organized by conflict and dissension, adole- 
scents are ill prepared for the momentous 
decisions our society forces upon them in 
the sphere of moral-sexual choices, mate 
selection, and marriage.” 

There is a section on the Struggle for 
Economic Adulthood, one of the most criti- 
cal youth problems in our society. In the last 
section, the author defines an expanding 
role for the school in meeting adolescent- 
youth problems. The final chapter outlines 
the need for programs to assist young 
people in educational, economic, and marital 
adjustment. 

With such an excellent analysis of the 
problems of adolescence and youth, one 
might expect something more unusual in 
the final recommendations, but these are 
not a great deal different from those made 
in other studies. There is a definite need 
to get beyond outlining merely what should 
be done into the “how” of doing it. These 
questions need to be answered. Should a 
youth program be similar to NYA in which 
the political philosophy was that of the 
Federal Government doing something for 
young people? Should the role of govern- 
ment be merely the job of giving additional 
money to the States for dealing with their 
own youth problems? Or should State and 
Federal governments give specialized as- 
sistence to counties and communities to as- 
sist them in meeting the local situations? 
With the tremendous variation in youth 
problems between not only city and country, 
but between good farming areas and sub- 
sistence regions, or small cities and the 
slums of large urban centers, it seems logi- 
cal that there must be a large amount of 
local planning. 

There is urgent need for coordinating 
the efforts of the dozens of organizations 
and government agencies which are dealing 
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with youth. Can county and city youth coun- 
cils accomplish such a difficult task? No one 
has the responsibility for assisting young 
people in meeting their adjustment prob- 
lems. There still are few guidance programs. 
Millions of rural young people are still sad- 
ly exploited in their initial adjustments to 
urban living. School people are determined 
that there will not be another Federal youth 
agency like NYA» but that such programs 
should be administered through educational 
channels. Yet, are the schools ready with 
either viewpoint or adequately prepared 
personnel to take over a broad youth pro- 
gram? 

These are the kinds of practical problems 
for which answers are necessary. The author 
of Adole9cenee and Youth has admirably 
outlined the problem. Now the “how” of 
solution is urgently needed. 

Christopher Sower. 

Extension Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Twentieth Century Sociology, By Georges 
Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore. New 
York: The Philosophical Library. 1946. 
Pp. 764. $6.00. 

It is embarrassing to have to observe that 
this book sets what is probably a new 
record of typographical error. One wonders 
whether even the galley sheets were ever 
corrected. There are few pages without 
mistakes, most of which are merely irritat- 
ing but some of which are so serious as to 
falsify contexts. 

This is especially tragic because the work 
is a competent symposium setting important 
benchmarks in contemporary sociology. 
With adequate coverage, both classical and 
more recent sociological theories are laid out 
critically. There are 26 chapters by 28 con- 
tributors. Part I examines 16 fields of 
sociology; Part II reviews the history and 
status of sociology in seven separate na- 
tions, then in Latin America and Eastern 
Europe. But for omission of the Orient, 
the book has global scope. Following each 
chapter there is a short biographical identi- 


fication of the contributor and a brief 
bibliography. 

For shortness of space, this review can 
merely suggest and not criticize the con- 
tents of such an inclusive volume. Cairns 
proposes a philosophy of the social sciences 
to match the philosophy of science. Burgess 
examines the case study and statistical 
study as the main research methods in 
sociology. Parsons identifies the emergence 
of a distinctive structural-functional theory 
of social systems. Becker throws in a jocu- 
lar and intermittently erudite insistence 
upon interpretive sociology and constructive 
typology. Sorokin contributes a one-chapter 
brief of his theory of socio-cultural 
causality, and the next chapter abridges 
Maciver’s book on Social Causation, Logan 
Wilson inventories sociological studies of 
the group. Florian Znaniecki defines social 
organization as a “dynamic system of hu- 
man actions” discemable in groups and in- 
stitutions. Woodard reviews the several uni- 
lateral social psychologies, argues for an 
integral, encyclopedic theory, but doesn’t 
propose the theory. 

Reviewing and rejecting previous con- 
ceptions, Gurvitch re-defines social control 
as a branch of sociological theory. Pound, 
Merton and Wach have chapters on the 
sociologies o< law, knowledge, and religion, 
respectively. Jerome Hall submits a casti- 
gation of “positivist” criminology and de- 
mands the formulation of sound theory. 
Moore presents a condensed statement of 
the subject matter of economics, and 
develops an important (and overdue in 
American thought) sociological counterpart, 
the sociology of economic organization. 
Llewellyn and Hawthorn conclude the in- 
ventory of the fields of sociology by as- 
sessing the American “School of Human 
Ecology” as a mixture of bad and good 
theory, a fecund source of empirical studies, 
but greatly in need of “making peace with 
culture”. 

♦French sociology, from Comte, through 
Durkheim to Mauss and Halbwachs, is de- 
picted by Levi-Strauss as currently strain- 
ing to overcome the gap between its over- 
bold theory and its too tentative empiricism. 
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The empirical prolificacy and scarceness of 
theory in American sociology is recorded by 
Faris (fils), who predicts “a trend away 
from individual system-building efforts and 
toward teamwork among researchers.” The 
retarded maturation of British sociology is 
reported by Rumney. Salomon interprets 
German sociology chiefly through critiques 
of the Masters, -Toennies, Weber, and Sim- 
mel. Bastide says that Latin American 
sociology is noteworthy because **the Latin 
American present clarifies the European 
past”, presenting opportunities to study and 
interpret a re-enactment of the phylogeny 
of European cultures. Italian sociology is 
shown by Panunzio to be “still primarily 
dwelling in philosophies, on long-term pro- 
cesses, and on society-as-a-whole specu- 
lations and deductions.” Spanish sociology, 
according to Mendizabal, was just a-boming 
after World War I. In Russia, Laserson 
writes, “the sociological schools were mostly 
motivated by the political unfolding of their 
problems.” Eileen Znaniecki and Manoil 
review Polish and Rumanian sociology, and 
Roucek describes sociology in Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. 

Some of the chapters deserve as much at- 
tention as is given here to the whole volume. 
The book is new grist for seminars, and 
every sociologist who is active in profes- 
sional self-improvement will wish to read it. 

Howard W. Beers. 
University of Kentucky, 


Central-Eastern Europe. By Joseph S. 

Roucek. New York: Prentice-IIall, Inc. 

1946. Pp. 677. $5.00. 

This book lies primarily in the field of 
political science and gives important back- 
ground material about a predominantly 
rural region of which all Americans, includ- 
ing sociologists, are becoming increasingly 
conscious. Fifteen countries, stretching from 
the Baltic to the Aegean, comprise the 
crucible of political unrest Each country is 
treated separately by different writers and 
with different results. Dr. Hans Kohn^s 
masterly treatment of Austria-Hungary 
and of Russia (up to 1918) contrasts with 


Kimon A. Doukas' description of Greece in 
which a pro-Greek, anti-Bulgarian bias is 
only too evident. The Greek point of view 
on the role of the schismatic Bulgarian 
church is cited without any mention being 
made of attempts at Hellenization by Greek 
clergy among the Bulgarians during the 
days of Turkish political domination. Dr. 
Roucek, who has written 12 of the 32 chap- 
ters, had done an out-standing job on 
Czechoslovakia, writes more sketchily yet 
understandingly on four Balkan countries, 
but is definitely unsympathetic in his treat- 
ment of Hungary (1918-1946). 

One of the best summaries written to 
date on recent political developments in the 
region as a whole is contained in a survey 
chapter by E. C. Helmreich. The tone of the 
book is definitely pro-Slavic not only in 
the frequent attempts to explain Russian 
deeds which have been criticized in the West 
but also in the emphasis placed upon the 
development of Slavic “culture”, especially 
discussed in the chapters on Poland and 
Russia. A greater appreciation of such ac- 
complishments would help the Westerner 
understand the Slavic “definition of the 
situation” as he watches one crisis after 
another develop. 

Another survey chapter on Economic 
Problems of Central-Eastern Europe (by 
Dr. Ernest Sturc) focuses upon overpopu- 
lation as the most pressing problem and 
suggests industrialization and diversified 
farming as the solution. This is in line with 
current economic thinking for this region 
where lack of capital and shortage of skilled 
labor results in serious malutilization of 
natural and human resources. Dr. Sturc, 
however, fails to point out that present 
political leaders throughout the area are less 
interested in reducing the population to 
any “optimum” than they are in the mili- 
tary strength inherent in growing numbers, 
and like leaders in other parts of the world 
view industrialization as a means toward 
military security. There is thus a clash be- 
tween what one might term theoretically 
sound economic planning and political ex- 
pediency. This has been borne out often in 
this area by the experience of UNRRA, an 
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organization which strangely enough re- 
ceives no mention in this chapter. 

The book, although primarily political in 
character, does provide the general reader 
with information about ethnic origins (the 
Lithuanians speak the purest Sanskrit ex- 
tant), social development (The Church in 
Finland did not permit people to marry if 
they could not read), racial and national 
tensions (Pan-Slavism is to the test) 
over and over again as Slavs quarrel among 
themselves (Russians-Poles, Serbs-Bulgari), 
land reforms (these are now being carried 
on with considerable thoroughness through- 
out the area), peasant uprisings (usually 
capitalized upon by smart citv i)olitKians 
to the detriment of the peasants), and class 
systems (presently in a state of great up- 
heave!). 

In conclusion, the chief contribution which 
Dr. Roucek and his associates have made is 
not in re-interpreting history or adding ma- 
terially to the content of the social sciences; 
they have rather put into one book a wealth 
of information about a highly significant 
region with which any world citizen would 
want at least a modicum of familiarity. 

Irwin T. Sanders. 
University of Kentucky. 


Jobs and Markets. By Melvin G. deChazeau, 
Albert G. Hart, Gardiner C. Means, 
Howard B. Myers, Herbert Stein, 
Theodore 0. Yntema. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1946. Pp. 143. 
$1.60. 

This book is another in a series published 
under the auspices of the Committee for 
Economic Development. It is primarily con- 
cerned with an analysis of how to prevent 
inflation and depression during the transi- 
tion from a wartime to peacetime economy 
and is written for “anyone who cares about 
the prospects for his job or his business 
and anyone who cares about what his money 
will buy”. 

A striking feature of the book is its posi- 
tive attack upon the immediate problems 
facing the economy during the transition. 
Though this kind of material often is heavy 


reading, this book is clearly and directly 
written. To most readers, little doubt will 
remain when the book is finished that the 
authors have carefully prepared a well- 
rounded and positive program of “general 
strategy for the transition”. 

The three main objectives of the program 
proposed by these authors for the transition 
period are: 1) “to expand rapidly to a high 
level of production and employment; 2) to 
prevent a major rise in the general level of 
prices and 3) to eliminate price control as 
soon as it ceases to be indispensable for 
the achievement of high employment and 
stable prices.” The program they propose 
to meet these objectives is centered around 
continuation of a modified price control pro- 
gram until mid-1947 (rents longer) and the 
adoption and use by the government of 
strong and flexible fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies designed to stabilize aggregate demand 
at a high level. 

In their streamlined price control program 
the authors recommend an average level of 
profits similar to what would be earned in a 
period of sustained prosperity, limitations 
on extremely high profits, the establishment 
of minimum levels of profits for individual 
industries and a somewhat lower minimum 
level of profits for an individual firm in an 
industry. Su ' “sheltering” of industry they 
believe would lead to high employment and 
a high level of production. Specific recom- 
mendations are also made as to the kind of 
a price control program needed — one that is 
quick-acting and with less restrictive stand- 
ards than the past program. 

As to fiscal and monetary policy most 
emphasis is placed upon the need for a sys- 
tem of taxes of built-in-flexibility (mainly 
the individual and corporate income tax) 
and for a monetary system that can con- 
tract and expand the supply of money as 
a means of stabilizing aggregate demand. 
Raising of reserve requirements of com- 
mercial banks, but allowing government 
bonds to count as required reserves, and 
the supporting of the government bond 
market by the Federal Reserve at slightly 
below par are features of their proposed 
monetary program that would be designed 
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to reduce credit expansion when necessary. 
Congressional and administrative action 
would be required to make possible certain 
features of the above program. Attention is 
also called to the importance of having this 
program ready for action when needed 
which means preparation in advance of need. 
Another short-run adjustment considered as 
an influence upon demand is the use of pub- 
lic works projects that can be '^quickly 
started and quickly stopped”. 

An important feature of the report is the 
attention given to who should do what and 
when. Taken as a whole the report furnishes 
a constructive program for the transition 
that merits much consideration. 

Aubrey J. Brown. 
University of Kentucky. 


The Effect of the Central Valley Project 
on the Agricultural and Industrial 
Economy and on the Social Character 
of California: A Report on Problem 
24, Central Valley Project Studies. 
Berkeley, California: Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 1946. Pp xxii -f 
241. 

“The Central Valley Project is a com- 
plex system of water works and power 
facilities designed to fulfill a number 
of purposes, chief of which are to 
furnish irrigation waters to areas now 
having none or a deficient supply, the 
development of hydroelectric power, the 
prevention of floods, the improvement of 
navigation, and the repulsion of saline 
waters. It was voted by the people of 
the. State in 1933 but is being built for 
the people of California and the Nation 
by the Federal government under the 
Bureau of Reclamation.” 

About twelve million acres of land are 
now under irrigation in the Central Valley 
and it is estimated that the Project will in- 
crease this amount by about twenty per cent 
as well as furnish additional water supply 
to areas now being irrigated by insufficient 
water. i 

This report, prepared by a committee from 


the regional office of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Berkeley, is pre- 
liminary in character. It concludes that 
“The Central Valley Project will exert a 
strong influence upon the established agri- 
cultural economy, rural life, and industrial 
economy of the Valley; but it will be only 
an influence, not a complete change, simply 
because the present situation is so well 
established. The nature of this influence will 
differ, depending upon the policies followed 
in construction and administration of the 
Project.” 

It is the description of the “present situ- 
ation” which is so firmly established in the 
Central Valley that will be of most interest 
to rural sociologists. Among the character- 
istics t 3 i>ical of the area are the following: 

(1) Farming has developed into an in- 
dustrialized pattern which requires a large 
labor supply and high capital investments. 
This makes for “farming as a business” 
rather than “farming as a way of life.” 

(2) Large-scale operations play a domi- 
nant role in the agriculture of the area. 

(3) Large-scale farms are frequently 
operated under a tenure pattern peculiar to 
California wherein operators specialize in 
a single commodity, renting suitable lands 
on an annual basis and shifting to new lands 
as the old cease to be productive for that 
particular crop. 

(4) The heavy demand for labor and the 
unseasonal distribution of this demand is one 
of the major problems of the area. 

(6) The large size of the farms and the 
requiring of a disproportionately large num- 
ber of hired workers result in few oppor- 
tunities for the development of the family- 
sized farm. This in turn gives rise to com- 
munities lacking in social integration and 
having poor social conditions as Judged by 
almost any generally accepted standard of 
measurement. 

(6) Since farming in this area is '*big 
business” it tends to result in the concen- 
tration of economic controls in the hands 
of a few large corporations who finance and 
supervise both production and marketing 
operations. Employer associations are high- 
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ly developed and in the past have made a 
consistent effort to prevent the organization 
of labor and occasionally even to hinder 
programs for its welfare. 

The report is not likely to be very heartily 
endorsed by the Associated Farmers, but it 
should prove especially useful to teachers 
of courses in regional sociology. 

Nathan L. Whetten. 

The University of Connecticut. 


Theory and Practice in Historical Study: 
A Report of the Committee on Hitt- 
toriography. Bulletin 54. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1946. 
Pp. xi 4- 177. $1.76. 

This monograph (Bulletin 54 of the Social 
Science Research Council) is the result of 
the labors of a distinguished group of his- 
torians in . . preparing a manual designed 
to clarify thought about history and to aid 
historians in teaching and writing it.” (P. 
vii). Concributors include Charles A. Beard, 
John Herman Randall, Jr., George Haines 
IV, Howard K. Beale, Sidney Hook, Merle 
Curti, Louis Gottschalk, Ronald Thompson, 
and others. The Committee grappled with 
many fundamental problems, and their con- 
clusions and suggestions will be long worth 
intensive study by historians and other 
social scientists. 

The manual exemplifies the increasing 
emphasis in American social sciences upon 
greater methodological and philosophical 
clarity in research operations. The first five 
chapters deal with: grounds for a recon- 
sideration of historiography; major in- 
fluences affecting the study and writing of 
history in America during the past 76 years; 
the problem of “causality” as illustrated in 
historical treatment of the Civil War; the 
problems of definition and terminology in 
historical study; and basic propositions sub- 
mitted as a guide to historical method. The 
last chapter consists of a selective reading 
list on historiography and philosophy of 
history. 

The Committee has succeeded in posing 
sharply a number of highly significant 
questions; like most “symposia,” however. 


the manual is less successful in providing 
consistent pro tern resolutions of the prob- 
lems. If misery loves company, rural soci- 
ologists may be “comforted,” although per- 
haps not “encouraged,” by the obvious 
struggles of our colleagues in history to 
deal with such problems as “bias,” the 
nature of scientific abstraction, the impu- 
tation of causes, and criteria for the selec- 
tion of facts. (For example, in a dissenting 
footnote Charles Beard and Alfred Vagts 
hold that the terms “cause” and “causality” 
should never be used in written history). 

This reviewer finds it impossible to accept 
a number of the Committee’s formulations: 
e.g., the assertion that social data are more 
“complex” and changing than physical data. 
(Pp. 138-139.) Complexity is in large part a 
matter of the kind of scientific abstraction 
employed, and is not inherent in the “sub- 
stantive” nature of the respective phe- 
nomena. At the same time nothing but 
praise is appropriate for such points as the 
Committee’s forthright emphasis on the in- 
evitability of selection among facts and the 
need for making value premises explicit. 
Sidney Hook’s treatment of causation is a 
model of clear and concise reasoning. 

Robin M. Williams, Jh. 
Cornell University. 


Nowhere Was Somewhere. By Arthur E. 
Morgan. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. 234. 
$2.50. 

Writing utopias is a favorite pastime of 
bored men of opulence and social misfits. 
Writing term themes and innocuous books 
about them is an excellent punishment for 
graduate students and a let-down for men 
retiring from more exacting activities. No- 
where Was Somewhere falls into the latter 
category. Past presidents of colleges and 
ex-directors of T.V.A.’s would likely find 
chewing on More’s Utopia^ Bellamy’s Look- 
ing Backward, Prescott’s The Conquest of 
Peru, and many others, but by no means all 
the important, utopias a fascinating experi- 
ence. Little does it matter that exegetic out- 
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bursts of this kind as well as the utopias 
themselves are plentiful. Such authors can- 
not escape the illusion that only they of 
all men are passing familiar with them. 

This book speculates about the signifi- 
cance of utopia, the model for utopia, the 
characteristics of utopias, why they fail, 
and other questions including their sources. 
It has an appendix on early voyages to South 
America, generous annotations, and an in- 
dex. It relates the formation of constitu- 
tions to utopias, and makes an object les- 
son of the Inca civilization. The origins 
of utopias arc somehow the visions of old 
men, the romances of classic Greek poets, 
and the inspirations of oriental messiahs. 
The failure of utopias is ascribed to the 
enormous time necessary for their realiza- 
tion, an over exaggeration of their virtues 
and a neglect of their faults, their dilutions 
with ordinary human perversities, and their 
neglect of the education necessary to harm- 
onize the mind with utopian aims. The hy- 
pothetical nonsense upon which utopias are 
built provokes little reflection other than a 
rather esoteric allegation of the immutabil- 
ity of human nature. 

If a book like this has any potential use 
other than as a source of confusion for 
women^s study clubs and as a form of 
vicarious amusement for men with hardened 
arteries, it is not apparent. Its delightful 
style and plausible erudition should assure 
it that use. 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Jndmtrial Relations and the Social Order, 
By Wilbert E. Moore. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xii -f- 
565. $4.00. 

This book is largely the product of the 
author’s experience in teaching a course 
in “Industrial Sociology.” He states that 
**the organization of the book reflects the 
two major aspects of the social character- 
istics of industry, namely, the industrial 
plant as a complex social organization, and 
the relationship of industry to society.” 


Sections on “Management,” “Labor** and 
“Industrial Relations” treat the social re- 
lations and problems within industry. The 
two other major sections of the book focus 
attention on the relationship between in- 
dustry and society. The four principal re- 
lationships of this type are described as 
(1) “the social life of the industrial person- 
nel,” (2) “industry and culture,” (3) “in- 
dustry and the community,” and (4) “politi- 
cal and legal controls of industrial activity.** 

The discussion of industrial management 
includes such topics as patterns of industrial 
organization, “the growth of professional 
management,” “the functions of executives, 
supervisors and specialists,** and “social 
and technical efficiency.” Other subjects 
which stand out as especially well developed 
from a social and psychological standpoint 
are “the worker and the machine,” “the in- 
formal organization of workers” and “in- 
dustrial conflict.” The discussion of the in- 
teraction between industry and the rest of 
society, however, appears to be less of a 
contribution than the subject matter just 
enumerated. The chapter on “Social Classes 
and the Industrial Order,” is hardly 
more than a condensation of the material 
that one would expect to find on Social Class 
in an Introductory Sociology text. 

In chapters on “Capitalism, Science and 
Technology” and “Individualism and the Di- 
vision of Labor,** the author points out how 
modern industrialism partakes of and in 
turn influences the rest of the culture. The 
book is concluded by a suggestive chapter 
on “Prospects and Problems of Economic 
Planning.” 

Even though industrialism is not as yet a 
dominant characteristic of rural society, 
this publication may be of definite interest 
to those rural sociologists who are concern- 
ed wuth “applied sociology.** For here is a 
forthright attempt to make sociological 
concepts and principles useful for those 
working in a given field. 

Good scholarship is exhibited by the ex- 
plicit definition of basic concepts, the ex- 
tensive and relevant bibliography at the end 
of each chapter, the suggestive footnotes 
and economy in the use of words. The pub- 
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lishers might have improved the readability 
of the book by printing the subtitles in 
black-face type so they would have stood 
out rather than allowing them to blend in 
with the typography of the page. 

Harold F. Kaufman. 
University of Kentucky. 


Democratic Human Relations. By Hilda 
Taba and William Van Til. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1946. Pp. 366. $2.00 
(paperbound) , $2.30 (clothbound). 

Few educators or students of national and 
international problems question the r-^'ces- 
sity of inter-cultural education. A small 
handful have recognized intergroup and in- 
tercultural education as a “field” deserving 
special consideration and as requiring spe- 
cially trained personnel. Perhaps the great- 
est contribution of Democratic Human Rela- 
tions is the fact that its assembled evidence 
convinces one that this is a problem which 
will never be solved by present casual un- 
organized methods. 

The volume has gained as well as lost by 
its multiple authorship. Experts have il- 
luminated sections with their individual 
points of view as in the section on “Some 
Basic Concepts in the Education of Ethnic 
and Lower-Class Groups” by Allison Davis. 
On the other hand the repeated recording 
of outlines in the first few chapters con- 
tributes little to the value of the study. 
In a Yearbook such a survey of existing 
devices for intercultural education is en- 
tirely justified. But since this volume goes 
far beyond that stated function by giving 
occasional brilliant insights and bits of in- 
spiration, one wishes there had been more 
illustration and less mere survey. 

The discussion on the relative values of 
the “pervasive emphasis throughout the 
usual program” and the unit study approach 
should shock the complacency of thousands 
of well-intentioned teachers and leaders. 

The meagemess of data on “community 
utilization” also presents a challenge. “It is 
paradoxical that an approach which again 
and again is recommended by specialists in 


building good human relations is neglected.” 
(p. 226) Likewise, the need for evaluation 
is reiterated as is the necessity for clear 
formulation of goals rather than generalized 
good intentions. Some good suggestions for 
spelling out aims are included. 

The section on “Materials and Sources” 
is a “must” for all leaders of intergroup 
activities and for all social science teachers 
interested in intercultural problems — and 
what social science teacher is not? 

The emphases throughout are the total 
growth ar'd development of the individual 
and the integration of the individual into 
democratic society. 

Belle Boone Beard. 
Vanderbilt University. 


The Bill of Social Rights. By Georges Gur- 
vitch. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1946. Pp. 162. $2.00. 

“To supplement the political Bill of 
Rights with a social Bill of Rights 
means to proclaim the rights of work- 
ers, of consumers, and of common men 
as groups and as individuals to take 
part effectively in all aspects of life 
and of advancing civilization, in cre- 
ative work, in security, in well-being, 
in educate' a and culture, as well as to 
participate actively in all possible mani- 
festations of jural autonomy, of demo- 
cratic supervision and control by those 
concerned, of self-government and ju- 
dicial procedure.” 

Thus the author states at the end of his 
introductory chapters his ideas which repre- 
sent the fruit of fifteen years of research. 
Clearly we cannot in a few words pass judg- 
ment on the value of his actual proposal. 

We can, however, stress his concept of 
pluralism; not a system of checks and bal- 
ances within the political organization of a 
democracy, but rather the interpenetration 
of .this political system with economic self- 
government of citizen groups. Professor 
Gurvitch distinguishes three aspects of so- 
cial pluralism: (1) the fact that nothing in 
the social microcosm is an independent and 
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singly working entity; (2) the ideal that 
synthesizes liberty and equality on the basis 
of fraternity; (3) the technique by which 
groups succeed in economic representation. 
Such techniques want to plan economy on 
the basis of self-government of workers and 
consumers^ and use several methods of 
which “education through law" is one of 
the most important. 

The author mentions antecedents of such 
a Bill of Rights, points at utility and ob- 
stacles and — ^like a good lawyer — ^prepares 
the grround for his plaidoyer. He does all 
of this eloquently, with thorough scholar- 
ship, clearly and logically. 

The draft of a Bill of Social Rights forms 
the second and main part, followed by an 
explanatory report on motives. It may be 
noted that while the author labors on 
Marxian premises, he very carefully 
stresses individual property; asks for a 
double remuneration for the worker, salary 
and “labor shares" in the worker's name 
and non-transferable. (Art. XIII) He dis- 
tinguishes clearly between individual and 
collective property, the latter again sub- 
divided into social and public property. Dr. 
Gurvitch then points to the right to work 
and labor, to rest and retirement, to educa- 
tion, to free migration, and many others. 

The author visualizes an industrialized 
nation rather than an agricultural commu- 
nity; thus, rural sociologists will find little 
pertaining to their field of specialization. It 
is, however, obvious that all groups within 
a given society are subject to the authors 
pluralistic theory which to this reviewer 
seems to have considerable practical value. 

Joseph H. Bunzel. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Contributiom of Extension Methods 
and Techniques Toward the Rehabilita- 
tion of War-Tom Countries, By United 
States Department of Aj^rriculture Ex- 
tension Service and Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. Washington, 
D. G., 1946. Pp. 239. 

This is a report of a conference held at 
Washington, D. C.*, September 19-22, 1944, 


to develop information necessary to answer 
questions pertaining to contributions that 
extension education can make to the re- 
habilitation and agricultural development of 
the war-tom countries of the world. Its 
objectives were announced as informal, un- 
official, and non-political. It was not an 
international conference, nor did any of 
those who took part in it officially repre- 
sent any agency or government. The report 
includes committee reports, a few selected 
addresses, and briefer consultants’ state- 
ments. 

The conference itself was organized 
around nine major areas; the Balkans, 
Southwestern Europe, the Middle East, 
Western Europe, Central Europe, the 
Northern Countries, India, Eastern Asia, 
and Southeastern Asia. A report is given 
for each of these regions, concerned, in the 
main, with the following: (1) a brief de- 
scription of each region and the significant 
points in its culture; (2) description and 
evaluation of the extension history and 
experiences of each country; and (3) the 
development and interpretation of the guid- 
ing principles of extension education appli- 
cable to each country. There is also a brief 
committee report of extension by private 
agencies. 

Anyone reading this report will be im- 
pressed with its timeliness, but also with 
the difficulty of the task undertaken for, as 
is repeatedly emphasized, extension must be 
geared to the culture of the people it would 
serve if it is to have any measurable degree 
of acceptance. 

This report is a resource book, and not a 
statement for continuous reading. The dif- 
ferent reports show varying degrees of 
analysis and Interpretation. The reviewer 
was particularly impressed with the reports 
on the Northern countries of Europe and 
on Eastern Asia because it seems they had 
really gotten to the “grass roots." However, 
all of the reports are revealing and en- 
couraging. 

Although one cannot escape the feeling 
that this report could have been improved 
by more thorough editing, it has been 
brought together somewhat as a unit in 
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the summary. Here we are reminded that 
extension is a **gras8 roots” movement; that 
it must be developed ”in harmony with the 
culture of the people” it would reach, but 
that similarities are to be seen even among 
varsring cultures; that extension must deal 
with conditions and needs as they exist; 
that programs should be worked out with 
groups of local farmers and homemakers — 
not for them; that these programs must be 
concerned with serving the farm, the home, 
and the community as a whole; and that 
they must be flexible. Caution is also given 
as to the type of person who should be 
selected to do extension work. 

One of the heartening things about this 
report to rural sociologists shoalu be the 
prominent way in which rural sociologists 
have shared in it — as conference chairmen, 
as conference summarizer, as key speakers 
and as consultants, as members of all of 
the committees and chairmen of two of 
them. Rural Sociology in the United States 
has expanded its vision world>wide. It must 
be careful to do this, however, without 
neglecting the ”grass roots” approach here 
at home. 

A. F. WiLEDEN. 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Feilding Community Centre, By A. E. 
Campbell. Wellington: New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research, 1945. 
Pp. 79. Pour Shillings and Sixpence. 

Some six years ago Rural Sociology car- 
ried a brief review of H. C. D. Somerset's 
Littledene, the first survey of a village cen- 
tered agricultural community to come from 
New Zealand. It has proven to be the Coun- 
cil for Educational Research’s best seller 
over the years. Even before its publication, 
Mr. and Mrs. Somerset had taken charge 
of the Community Centre of the Feilding 
Agricultural School, following a year of 
study and observation in the United States. 

The Centre grew in part out of this trip, 
though the School and its headmaster had 
long been community-centered as to pro- 
gram. It was felt that the time had come 
for a “bold experiment” in community or- 


ganization, majoring in adult education and 
recreation. The experiment has been con- 
ducted successfully for nearly eight years. 
Last year it was studied intensively by Mr. 
Campbell, the director of the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research. 

The program has included classes in child 
study, nutrition, health, home decoration, 
marriage planning, music, art, psychology, 
English language and literature, foreign 
languages, and practical arts. There have 
also been a public affairs forum, a drama 
club, a family film club and numerous recre- 
ational and war activities, together with 
much assistance to teachers, farmers and 
many others Close relations have been 
maintained with the schools, library, 
churches, trade unions and other institu- 
tions. 

These things Mr. Campbell describes and 
evaluates in something over half of this 
small, but useful, book. 

The community organization movement 
has aroused much interest in New Zealand 
in the last years. Some pamphlets and 
leaflets from the United States have been 
well circulated Mr. Campbell, after a chap- 
ter of suggestions, concludes that the ex- 
periment has succeeded, that it should be 
emulated elsewhere, but that not until this 
happens shou’.l an effort be made to develop 
such centers throughout all New Zealand. 

Edward deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


Intellectual Trends in Latin America, 
Papers Read at a Conference on Intel- 
lectual Trends in Latin America, Spon- 
sored by the Institute of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies of the University of Texas. 
Austin : The University of Texas Press, 
1946. Pp. 148. 

This book, consisting of a collection of 
twelve papers concerning Latin America, 
will prove useful to those persons who are 
looking for and realizing the importance of 
an understanding of our Latin American 
neighbors. For interest and sheer readabil- 
ity I especially recommend Enrico Veris- 
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simo’s paper, “Contemporary Trends in 
Brazilian Literature.” 

From the maze of facts presented, both 
historical and contemporary, several points 
stand out clearly: 

(1) Pervading contemporary outgrowth 
of Latin American intellectual life is the 
spirit of nationalism, both a cause and a 
result of the 20th century revolutionary 
period, after which time Latin America's 
feeling of inferiority and tendency toward 
eclecticism began to be overshadowed by a 
dawning self-consciousness and a realiza- 
tion of her own potentialities. 

(2) Latin America lags far behind North 
America in sciences and the scientific ap- 
proach. Much of this is due to the mental 
make-up of the Latin American individual 
who, although gregarious, is so much of an 
individualist that “he resents the discipline 
of the group.” Latin Americans approach 
even government and politics from the 
standpoint of artistry rather than of 
science, seeing no clear line “between schol- 
arly investigation and political criticism.” 
This lack of the scientific approach to life 
is shown in a “strongly negative reaction 
to positivism.” 

(.1) Feeling more at ease in the field of 
imagination than of reason, Latin America 
has progressed farthest in those forms of 
expression which place “more accent upon 
imagery than upon realism.” 

(4) Aided by her new, self-conscious atti- 
tude, Latin America is now making good 
progress toward understanding and taking 
care of her own needs. 

John R. Bertrand. 

Sam Houston State Teachers' College. 


Tomorrow's Trade. By Stuart Chase. New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1946. Pp. X + 166. $1.00. 

In this treatise the author gives historical 
and logical reasons for the rise and fall of 
free-trade and the gold standard periods 
of world commerce, and introduces the man- 
aged currency era. He shows that in inter- 
national trade the elemental equation is: 
Stuff for Stuff. * 


United States played Santa Claus follow- 
ing World War I to the amount of 24 bil- 
lion dollars, counting the excess export 
goods made from our resources by our toil, 
over the value of imports including serv- 
ices in return. This also brought much ill- 
will from other nations in the cancellation 
of bad debts, defaulted bonds and repara- 
tions. 

Mr. Chase shows how maladjustments in 
world commerce may lead to exploitation of 
natural resources and the impoverishment 
of the people of a nation. His summarizing 
formula is: 

“The stuff we produce, as a nation. 
Plus the stuff we import. 

Less the stuff we export. 

Is a measure of our standard of 
living.” 

With the defeat of Japan the Big Three 
nations have a virtual monopoly of military 
power, and all have vast natural resources. 
None will be bothered with an inferiority 
complex or those Have-not blues which 
caused Hitler to consume so many rugs. 
None has had to drop bombs on another in 
the course of liberation. Thus no near World 
War III is contemplated. 

It is shown that at Dumbarton Oaks the 
Big Three drafted a new League of Na- 
tions, known as United Nations, which 
would, among other things*, give formal 
representation to the rest of the world 
where small powers could air grievances for 
peaceful solution. The Big Three constitute 
the political core of the post-war world. 
They will determine the shape of tomorrow's 
trade. 

For better foreign commerce the author 
recommends : 

First — Apply the compensatory device to 
maintain full employment at home. 

Second — Figure out what we need and 
want from abroad and arrange to get it 
without having it scale high tariff walls. 

Third — Use exports to balance imports 
on a stuff-to-stuflf basis, and to build up the 
economic strength and the standard of liv- 
ing of friendly nations. 

Fourth — Adopt the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals for better currency and banking, and 
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also international agencies as they are 
needed. 

Fifth — In the words of David Cushman 
Coyle, “throw whatever cold water is handy 
on the efforts of either government or busi- 
ness to push American goods and services 
abroad without providing for corresponding 
imports.” Let us have no permanent Santa 
Claus program. 

Warren O’Hara. 

Indiana Farm Bureau Educational 
Department. 


American Foundations for Social Welfare. 
By Shelby M. Harrison and F. Emer- 
son Andrews. New York: Riiasell Sage 
Foundation, 1946. Pp. 249. $2.00. 

This is the latest edition of the directory 
of American foundations which the Russell 
Sage Foundation has published for a 
number of years. After a careful check of 
their voluminous files and those of other 
agencies 605 bona fide “foundations for so- 
cial welfare” were discovered. The descrip- 
tive directory gives the addresses, and 
where information was supplied, a brief 
note on the purposes of the organization 
and the amount of funds they administer. 

In this edition of the directory approxi- 
mately 100 pages are given to a discussion 
of the “foundation idea” and to some of the 
problems which arise in carrying out the 
“idea.” Foundations are discussed by type, 
method of organization, and fields of activi- 
ty. Some observations on the financial prob- 
lems common to foundations are made. 
“Trends and possible developments” of 
American foundations are briefly mentioned. 

The discussions are urbane. The authors 
are clearly aware that foundations are not 
immune to the common evils of the com- 
munity. The fact is foundations have been 
apt at creating their own specialized abuses, 
while enjoying many of the every-day va- 
garies. It is apparently not easy to get 
information on the activities of some foun- 
dations. Of the 505 listed, 49 declined to 
give information and 92 did not reply to 
the repeated requests for information. That 
no information could be obtained from al- 


most 30 per cent of the organizations is an 
interesting commentary on American foun- 
dations for social welfare. All too many 
have aspects of family trust funds managed 
from the office of the family lawyer, while 
enjoying special privileges as public-welfare 
organizations. This charge applies particu- 
larly to the smaller foundations. Many of 
the larger foundations are anxious that the 
public know about their programs. 

The authors have performed a useful 
task. Students and researchers will find 
many uses for this directory and the com- 
ments serve as an informative introduction. 

Robert W. Harrison. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Process of Persuasion. By Clyde R. Mil- 
ler. New York: Crown Publishers. 
1946. Pp. 234. $2.00. 

Dr. Miller, probably best known as the 
founder of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, has written in popular style a 
very persuasive little book on persuasion. 
Evidently his objective, which nowhere be- 
comes quite explicit, is to render his readers 
sensitive to all the current modes of con- 
scious social control. By alerting their 
“critical faculty,” and conditioning them to 
a characteristic reliance on their own cre- 
ative thinking, he would free them from 
involuntary bondage to the subtle tech- 
niques of “evil” and selfish persuasion. 

The first half of the book is a survey of 
“human behavior, conditioning and lan- 
guage as backgrounds of persuasion.” The 
remainder deals with four basic persuasion 
devices: those causing acceptance — “virtue” 
devices; those causing rejection — “poison” 
devices; those employing testimonials to 
cause acceptance or rejection; and those re- 
inforcing all the other devices by exploiting 
the common human desire to be identified 
with groups. 

In terms of the author’s objective he has 
done, an admirable job. Painlessly he intro- 
duces the unscholarly reader to a wide range 
of literature bearing on persuasion: Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, Thorstein Veblen, 
William James, Upton Sinclair, Lincoln 
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SteffenS) Stuart Chase, Hadley Cantril, Dale 
Carnegie, and others. 

Miller himself is no amateur at the art 
of persuading — drawing on the daily press 
and popular magazines, invoking names, 
symbols, even religious authority, and 
dramatizing by vivid figures. But he is per- 
haps overly optimistic when he concludes 
(p. 231) : *^It seems likely that if we can 
get ten per cent of the people to use their 
critical faculty and make their judgments 
in terms of humane goals, they'll influence 
enough of the balance to abort the persua- 
sions that bring about panics and mass 
phobias.” 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Problems of the Countryside, By C. S. 

Orwin. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. 111. $1.25. 

This little book, Number 26 in the Current 
Problems series edited by Sir Ernest Barker, 
describes the low ebb to which agriculture 
and village life have fallen in England and 
points to two major remedies. Many people 
will like one or the other of them, but few 
will like both. 

English farmers, he contends, have not 
made satisfactory progress since the agri- 
cultural depression of the 1880's. The coun- 
tryman has become dependent upon govern- 
ment aid, and agricultural villages in con- 
trast to the towns do not furnish the neces- 
sary services for good living. Young people 
leave the countryside to work in town or 
city. Organization for war production 
brought many changes but no revolution 
either in agriculture or village life. Two 
thorough-going revolutions are necessary 
to remedy the situation: 

1. Farms should be reorganized with 
600 acres as a minimum, planned and 
rebuilt for modem agricultural tech- 
nology and modem scientifically edu- 
cated management to furnish a modem 
living. 

2. Village life^ must be revolutionized 
along the lines of the rurban community 


with village-centered industries. Only 
by enlargement and reconstitution oi 
the village community can its people be 
adequately served and have the fuller 
social life they need. Here the author 
bmshes aside without serious considera- 
tion the active participation of farmers 
in the life of the town which is prob- 
ably the most adequate remedy from 
the longtime economic point of view. 

How these revolutions are to be brought 
about is not dear. There is no demand for 
thoroughgoing reform within the industry, 
and villagers generally are apathetic. 01^ 
viously, this book was written to influence 
the government planners rather than the 
farmers. However, it must be pointed out 
that democratic revolutions do not occur 
without the interest and combined effort of 
the people concerned. 

Ray E. Wakelby. 

Iowa State College. 


Social Research On Health, By Otis 
Durant Duncan and Others. New York: 
Social Science Research Council. 1946. 
Pp. 212. $1.00. 

Social Resea/rch On Health is a report of 
the work group, of which 0. D. Duncan 
was chairman, on research in the sodal 
aspects of health. The study was sponsored 
by the Southern Regional Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Six fields of interest in health research 
are recognized and these are developed in 
some detail: general, economic, historical, 
political science, psychological, and sodo- 
logical. In fact. Chapter III consists of a 
series of topical outlines in the six Adds 
around which specific research projects can 
be developed. Those who make use of the 
memorandum may find Chapter IV the most 
valuable part of the whole report It pre- 
sents a number of project statements for 
each of the six categories. 

Chapter V, “Methods of the Sodal Sd- 
ences With Spedal Reference to Health 
Research” will be read with mixed emo* 
tions. The section, was perhaps, necessary 
in order to carry out the plan as outlined 
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in the first chapter. On the other hand, it 
left this reviewer with a feeling that this 
was entirely too much of the ^'six easy les- 
sons” approach. For example, “The Nature 
of Science” is disposed of in about one and 
one-half pages and “The Field Survey 
Method” is cared for in the space of a half- 
page, as is the “Historical Method.” Two 
and one-half pages are given to a treatment 
of the “Statistical Method.” 

Chapter VI consists of 44 pages of biblio- 
graphical materials. This section will not be 
as useful as it might otherwise have been 
because of one very fundamental weakness, 
namely, the omission of the date of publi- 
cation for many of the references. Very 
few research workers will be able to match 
volume number and year for most of the 
Journals and other publications cited. 

Selz G. Mayo. 

North Carolina State College. 


Outline of Family and Civilization, By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: The Phillips Book Store, 
1946. Pp. 18. $.66. 

This outline gives the basic hypotheses 
of the author on the relationship between 
historical family systems and types of social 
life and suggests readings for certain types 
of family systems of Western societies. 
The author holds that historically there have 
been three types of families: trustee, domes- 
tic, and atomistic. He believes that the first 
two of these have resulted in social con- 
trol while the latter has stimulated social 
disorganization. In the trustee family the 
power of kin and household, husband-wife 
relationships, and control of children by 
parents is very strong. In the domestic type 
the power of kin and household diminishes 
but husband-wife and parent-child controls 
remain very strong. In the atomistic family 
the control by the family is very weak and 
individualism is very strong. The author 
believes that the type of family at any given 
time determines the kind of civilization of 
the period. He has the theory that the “re- 
appearance in the modem social systems 
of unexplained brutality on a wholesale 


scale . . . probably ie due to break-up of 
the familistic system.” Consequently, re- 
organization of modem societies depends 
on reinstituting the domestic type of family 
which “makes the high degree of civilization 
possible.” The outline will have little utility 
for courses based on research findings of 
current family behavior. 

H. J. Locke. 

University of Southern California. 


Georgia Facta in Figures. By Citizens’ Fact- 
Finding Movement of Georgia. Athens: 
The University of Georgia Press, 1946. 
Pp. xviii -f 179. $2.00. 

On the cover it is stated that this is “A 
Source Book.” The presentation of 226 de- 
tailed exhibits is made more comprehensive 
by the column in each table showing 
Georgia’s percentage of the corresponding 
United States total. Such a compilation of 
approximately 50,000 Georgia items is a 
tribute to the more than eight years of un- 
selfish cooperation of civic, educational, 
commercial, social and religious organiza- 
tions representing the Fact-Finding Move- 
ment. To show what the book tells would be 
to quote the titles of the 226 exhibits. Suffice 
if to say that the contents cover: Natural, 
human and "'lan-made resources; agrri- 
culture, industry and commerce; health, 
education and public welfare; government, 
politics, public finance and religious group- 
ings. 

The statistics are made more readable and 
more interesting by frequent use of charts, 
maps and drawings. It is further improved 
by a very complete alphabetical index of 
over 2,000 subjects. 

For any person, organization or institu- 
tion wishing to have access to facts about 
Georgia, this is a very valuable source. The 
very details, down to county units, of how 
many births and deaths; causes of deaths 
by age groups; the number of popular votes 
received by political aspirants; numbers af- 
filiated with each religious sect; climatic de- 
tails; income and indebtedness, etc. are 
clearly set out for the reader to find quickly, 

An additional striking feature of this 
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Georg:ian Encyclopedia of facta is the note 
to the reader by the Administrator. It tells 
of the organization of the ^^Movement” and 
many of its joys and trials. It is surely a 
benevolent piece of work. 

Roy E. Proctor. 

University of Georgia. 


Rural Hunterdon. By Hubert G. Schmidt. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. 331. $3.50. 

This is an agricultural history of a pre- 
dominantly rural county in New Jersey. The 
research for this history was begun in 1938 
when the author became the recipient of a 
two-year fellowship established at Rutgers 
University by the Hunterdon County Board 
of Agriculture. Manuscripts, diaries, account 
books, local census schedules, minute books 
and records of organizations, official county 
records, and local newspapers are the chief 
sources upon which the book is based. Much 
of this material had been gathered together 
and preserved by the Hunterdon County 
Historical Society. 

After presenting a general picture of the 
county, the author deals with the movement 
of people into and out of the county. Next, 
he traces the story of land ownership and 
use; buildings, equipment, and methods; 
crops; animal husbandry; transportation; 
communication; trade; industry; and labor. 
In the last two chapters of the book the 
author deals with the level of living, some 
of the more recent changes in the agri- 
culture of the county, and the forces which 
are bringing these changes about. 

The .writer has done an excellent piece 
of historical research. However, a few 
technical errors occur. For example, the 
author (p. 266) refers to the level of living 
as the standard of living. More studies of 
this kind are needed for they throw light 
upon the present problems of the agri- 
cultural county, and furnish a necessary 
basis for the study of the social and institu- 
tional development of the county. 

Gerard ScHUinrz. 
University of Misscfuri. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Selected Papers, Seventy- 
Second Annual Meeting. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. x 
-f 407. $6.00. 

This volume, consisting of selected papers 
prepared to be presented at the National 
Conference of Social Work, is an example 
of the adaptability of a professional group 
when the exigencies of war prevent its 
regular meeting. The selection of papers in- 
dicates careful thought and attention to the 
varied interests of the different groups of 
social workers represented in the National 
Organization. 

The beginning paper, “A Year of Decision 
for Social Work,” by Dr, Ellen C. Potter, 
sets forth in concise terms some major prob- 
lems facing social workers today. It is fol- 
lowed by six papers dealing with national 
and world issues facing us. After this intro- 
ductory section, there follow seven groups 
composed of from three to five papers each, 
dealing with selected fields of social work. 

While this is not the type of book that 
will appeal to the general reader, it is a 
valuable work for the professional social 
worker and the serious student of social 
affairs. Except for the personal contacts, 
which are of great value, this volume offers 
a good substitute for the annual meeting 
which it represents. 

Wayne T. Gray. 

DePauw University. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology. By 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Production Credit for Southern Cotton 
Growers. By A. E. Nielsen. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. x 
+ 198. $2.60. 

The Roots of American Loyalty. By Merle 
Curti. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. x 267. $3.00. 
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Warriors Without Weapons. By Gordon 
MacGregor. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 228. $3.75. 

A Negroes Faith in America. By Spencer 
Logan. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. Pp. vi -f 88. $1.75. 

Secondary Education in the South. Edited 
by W. Cai*son Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn 
and Arnold K. King. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Caiollna Press, 
1946. Pp. xi + 267. $3.00. 

Beyond Supply and Demand. By John S. 
Gambs. New York: Columbia Universi- 
ty Press, 1946. Pp. 105. $1.60. 

The South Carolina Rice Plantation. By 
J. H. Easterby. Chicago: University Ox 


Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xxi -f 478. 
$5.00. 

The Peoples of the Soviet Union. By Corliss 
Lamont. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1946. Pp. viii -f 229. 
$3.00. 

USDA, Manager of American Agriculture. 
By Ferdie Deering. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1945. Pp. xvi 
+ 213. $2.50. 

The Rural South: A Reading Guide for 
Community Leaders. Edited by H. C. 
Brearley and Marian Tippit. Nashville, 
Tennessee: The Southern Rural Life 
Council, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1946. Pp. v -f 86. $.75. 
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LETTER OF APPRECIATION 
To: The Editors of Rural Sociology 

From: Mrs. Dwight Sanderson, 

107 Cayuga Heights, 

Ithaca, New York 

I wish to express to you and your associ- 
ates my deep appreciation of the fine tribute 
to my husband as expressed in the memorial 
number of Rural Sociology. I am very 
much pleased with the memorial number. 
It was well done but not overdone. I think 
Dwight would be pleased. He never sought 
acclaim for his work, but I think he would 
have a great sense of satisfaction in know- 
ing what his associates think of his work 
and in what affection and esteem they hold 
him. I thank you for him. 

With highest regards, I am 
Gratefully yours, 

(sgd) Cecelia Sanderson. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF DECEMBER 
MEETING 

Plans are in progress for a meeting of 
the Rural Sociological Society to be allied 
with The American Sociological Society 
meeting at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, on Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 
December 28-29-30, 1946. 


Louisiana State Univessity. Professor 
William F. Ogburn of the University of 
Chicago will serve as Visiting Professor 
of Sociology here during the spring semes- 
ter (February 3-May 31), 1947. This will 
bring to a close the program of inviting 
visiting professors of sociology to the 
campus, which was undertaken under the 
terms of a grant to the University from the 
General Education Board. The others who 
have participated in this program are Pro- 
fessor Carl M. Rosenquist of the University 
of Texas and Professors Lee M. Brooks and 
Rupert B. Vance of the University of North 
Carolina. 

T. Lynn Smith was in South America dur- 
ing the summer. Under the terms of a 
grant from the Division of International 
Exchange of Persons of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, he went first to Bogotd, 
Colombia to continue* his activities as ad- 


visor to the government of Colombia on pro- 
grams of colonization and settlement. Then 
he proceeded to Rio de Janeiro where he 
served as visiting professor at the Univer- 
sity of Brazil during July and August. His 
lectures in Rio de Janeiro were upon the 
subject of Population Analysis. 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Sigurd Johansen, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, has been granted six 
months leave to go to Brazil to work with 
the Inter-American Educational Foundation 
under the jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment. 


North Carolina State College. Dr. C. 
Horace Hamilton, who has been on leave 
with the Commission on Hospital Care, 
Chicago returned to his former position as 
Head of the Department of Rural Sociology 
on September 1st. The report of the Com- 
mission on Hospital Care will be published 
by the Commonwealth Fund. In the mean- 
time a number of reprints and news letters 
on rural hospital problems are available to 
those interested. 


University of Rochester. The Department 
of Sociology is beginning a five-year study 
of the health attitudes and practices of a 
population as they are affected by hospitals* 
services. The study is being financed joint- 
ly by the University of Rochester and the 
Council of Rochester Region Hospitals un- 
der a grant from the Commonwealth Fund, 
and will be directed by Dr. Earl Lomon 
Koos, Chairman of the department. A panel 
of 500 families will be interviewed repeat- 
edly by the research workers for the period 
of the study, and opinion surveys are to 
be conducted periodically by students in the 
department. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Dr. Leland 
B. Tate, who has been on leave since last 
September, in charge of rural health services 
for the Farm Foundation, Chicago, has re- 
sumed his work here in the college and the 
agricultural experiment station. He and As- 
sociate Professor C. L. Folse are revising 
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several undergraduate courses of study and 
expanding the number of graduate courses 
available for persons seeking the Master’s 
degree in Rural Sociology. 

While with the Farm Foundation, Dr. 
Tate contacted rural agencies, organiza- 
tions, and leaders in twenty-nine states, 
made particular reconnaissance study of 
rural health matters in the South, prepared 
and distributed several brief reports, par- 
ticipated in numerous health meetings, and 
helped to sponsor and direct a special South- 
ern Rural Health Conference at the Look- 
out Mountain Hotel near Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, June 25-27. Plans are in progress 
for publishing the proceedings of this con- 
ference and making them available to the 
more than sixty conference participants and 
hundreds of others interested in the South’s 
rural health situation. 


University of Wisconsin. The Department 
of Rural Sociology is in process of recon- 
struction following the war period. Dr. 
George W. Hill has returned from an ex- 
tended wartime leave during which he 
served as Director of Program Planning, 
Office of Labor, War Food Administration, 
and later as advisor to the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment on problems of immigration and 
land settlement. His monograph on immi- 
gration and land settlement in Venezuela 
is to be published in the near future by the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Agriculture. 

Dr. William H. Sewell has joined the 
staff on a research and teaching assignment. 
Sewell was formely Professor of Sociology 
and Rural Life at Aklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege and during the war served as a Lieu- 
tenant in the U.S.N.R. During his period of 
naval service he was associated with the 
Research and Statistics Division of Nati- 
onal Headquarters, Selective Service Sys- 
tem and with the Morale Division of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey. 
While with the Bombing Survey he served as 
a research leader in Japan and wrote the 
chapters of the Survey’s report dealing 
with the influence of bombing on Japanese 
civilian morale. 


Dr. John Useem, who was formerly Head 
of the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota and more recently 
Associate Professor of Sociology at Barnard 
College of Columbia University, is expected 
to join the staff in September as Research 
Project Associate under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Fund. He will devote a major 
portion of his time to the study of Wiscon- 
sin culture. Useem served as a military gov- 
ernment officer, (Lt. -U.S.N.R.) in the 
Asiatic-Pacific area and at present is making 
a survey ol military government on Pacific 
Islands. He has written extensively on 
problems of military government and ac- 
culturation. 

Martin P. Andersen, who was recently 
released from active duty as a Lieutenant 
in the U.S.N.R., has been appointed Assis- 
tant Professor in the Extension Section of 
Rural Sociology. He will work primarily in 
the field of rural discussion groups, 

Harald Pedersen, B.S., New Mexico State 
College and M.S., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; and LeRoy Day, B.A., University of 
Minnesota, B.D., Colgate College, Rochester 
and M.A., University of Wisconsin, have 
been appointed graduate research assistants 
in the department for the academic year 
1946-47. 

Dr. Dougla. Marshall, who has been with 
the department during the past year, has 
accepted an Assistant Professorship in 
Rural Sociology, effective this fall, at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Considerable expansion and revision of 
the teaching program of the rural sociology 
department has been made at both the un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels. Dr. Kolb 
will continue to offer his courses in Rural 
Life and a graduate seminar in rural soci- 
ology. Dr. Hill will teach an advanced course 
in rural community and welfare agencies as 
well as a graduate seminar in rural soci- 
ological research. In 1947-48 he plans to 
give a course in ethic groups and rural 
population. Dr. Sewell is offering advanced 
courses in principles of rural sociology, the 
rural family, and techniques of rural soci- 
ological research. Professor John Barton 
will teach an introductory course in rural 
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organization and leadership and an advanced 
course in rural standards of living, as well 
as courses in the Farm Short Course. Pro- 
fessor Wileden, in addition to his work in 
rural sociology extension, is giving an in- 
termediate and graduate seminar in rural 
community organization with special em- 
phasis on methods and techniques in ex- 
tension. Dr. Useem will offer a seminar in 
comparaitve social systems. In addition, a 
seminar on rural sociology in Latin America, 
Europe and Asia is being planned for 1947- 
48, with various staff members participat- 
ing. The arrangement continues whereby 
graduate courses offered by the general 
sociology department count toward a major 
in rural sociology, and with the expansion 


of the offerings in general sociology and 
rural sociology, the University now offers a 
richer variety of graduate courses in 
sociology than at any time in its history. 

Professors Hill, Kolb, Sewell and Wileden 
continue with their experiment station re- 
search in addition to their other assign- 
ments. Dr. Kolb is resurveying the Walworth 
County rural communities which were 
studied originally by Dr. C. J. Galpin in 
1913. He has completed his portion of the 
revision Kolb and Brunner— A Study of 
Rural Society— which will be ready for fall 
classes. Dr. Hill is continuing hb studies 
of Wisconsin ethnic groups; Dr. Sewell will 
center his research about the rural family; 
and. Professor Wileden is completing his 
restudy of special interest groups. 
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The Developing Family Crisis 

By Carle C. Zimmermarvf 


ABSTRACT 

Many of the conclusions of this article will be found in Spanish in Carle C. 
Zimmerman’s ‘La Crisis de la Familia/ Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, Vol. 7 
No. 3, pages 345-360, 1945. 


RESUMEN 

Muchas de las conclusiones de cste artfculo se nallardn en espahol en LA 
CRISIS DE LA FAMILIA, por Carle C. Zimmerman, Rev. Mex. de Soc., Vol. 
7, No, 3, pp. 345-360, 1945. 


The modern social worker has been 
given the tremendous job of patching 
up our broken family system. The 
enormity of the task and its increas- 
ing seriousness is hardly appreciated 
by the public. This essay discusses 
some research in family change and 
the seriousness of the present family 
situation. 

Western society, of which the Unit- 
ed States is the most extreme present 
manifestation, has gone through two 
great family crises during its history 
and is about to reach the maximum 
development of a third. An under- 
standing of these crises and the dif- 
ficulties they present should be very 
helpful in contemplating the prob- 
lems of the future. 

The first part of this analysis is 
historical and descriptive. The last 
part is analytical and predictive. The 
intention is not to give a theory of 
world-wide, historical calamity, of 
the Spenglerian type, but what is de- 
scribed is largely peculiar only to 
Western society and seems so far to 
have been inherent in its very social 

t Harvard University. 


processes. Other great civilizations 
of which we have record have by no 
means had such great family crises 
as has the Western world. 

In all the history of family society 
in China there has been practically 
only one standard of reference — one 
family Bible — the Confucianist sys- 
tem of li or moral behavior. In Hindu 
society, almost from its beginning to 
now, the Ramayana epic has been the 
Bible of the masses. 

The Net- ^-Eastern society (Per- 
sian - Babylonian - Egyptian-Semitic- 
Arabic) also followed along on about 
the same family patterns for several 
thousands of years as is indicated by 
the astonishing similarity of family 
law in the law-, religious-, and 
moral-codes which have been predom- 
inant in that region and of the in- 
terrelations between these codes. 

Western society existed for fifteen 
hundred years with Homeric stan- 
dards of behavior before the Chris- 
tiap Bible became the repository of 
its moral codes following the great 
tragedies in the Greek and Roman 
family systems. This modern past 
century has seen the wide-spread de- 
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velopment of an entirely new stan- 
dard of moral reference — the tale of 
the primitive, from Rousseau 
through Spencer to W. G. Sumner. 
Whether this change in moral ref- 
erence means a temporary setback 
to modern civilization or something 
entirely new is not yet positively 
known. 

By the term Western society is 
meant the Graeco-Roman civilization 
from the Homeric period through the 
final codification of their legal system 
under Justinian and the modern so- 
ciety of Europe and its new world 
colonies in the Americas and Aus- 
tralia. 

The Greek Family Crisis 

The first of the Western family 
crises developed in Greek civilization 
following the time of Pericles and 
the Peloponessian Wars (430-400 
BC). In the space of two centuries 
the family system described by Per- 
icles in his funeral oration for the 
unknown soldier (429 BC) was com- 
pletely broken. Pericles talked to his 
audience in terms of how the strong 
Athenian family system could with- 
stand the shocks of the wars among 
the Greek nations and recreate a 
great culture once the difficulties 
were' settled. He was sure that those 
parents who had lost sons in the 
wars, and who were still fairly 
young, would return home and have 
more children to replace those lost. 

The actual picture of what took 
place in the following two centuries 
is recorded most concisely in the legal 
cases left by the Greek orators in the 
numerous writings of the defense of 


Socrates by Xenophon, Plato, and 
others, and in the analysis by Poly- 
bius of the process and the causes 
whereby the upstart country of Rome 
became master of the Mediterranean. 
Apparent is the complete disruption 
of a family system analogous to what 
is occurring today and with similar 
disastrous social consequences. The 
orations of Demosthenes and his 
group in their quarrel with the col- 
laborators with Macedonia would fit 
the modern period very well, and only 
a change of names and dates is neoes- 
sary to avoid anachronism. The trial 
of Senator Timarchus by Aeschines 
and the scandalous “Against Neaera” 
by Demosthenes would not be entire- 
ly out of context either if reported 
today. 

The person who brooded most over 
this situation probably was Plato. 
Much of his later writings represent- 
ed an attempt to understand and to 
suggest a remedy for the broken fam- 
ily problem. The family was disrupt- 
ed. A typical picture is given in the 
court martial trials of the younger 
Alciabiades who was the grandson by 
adoption of Pericles. Like father, like 
son seems to be the case, but here the 
pace was set by grandfather. The 
tragedy of the decay of Greece is mir- 
rored in this one great family decay 
— from Aspasia to the two trials of 
Alciabiades, Jr. 

The complete story of the disrup- 
tion of that great civilization and its 
social consequences was hidden some- 
what in history by the influx of peo- 
ples from below the Mediterranean 
to fill up some of the depleted Grecian 
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ranks. It was prevented from reach- 
ing a maximum of destruction by the 
rise of Rome to preserve the Mediter- 
ranean society of that time from an- 
archy. Nevertheless the picture of 
Greece from the period of the suicide 
of Aristotle until Plutarch gave his 
family sociology lectures in Rome 
about 90 AD, is not a pretty one. 
Judged even from our contemporary 
value systems and the emphasis we 
put upon the preservation of the ben- 
efits of civilization, it is a bleak ac- 
count of great decay. Plutarch’s 
‘‘moral lectures” indicated that none 
of the values either we or the earlier 
Greeks considered basic to civiliza- 
tion were then preserved in Hellen- 
istic society. By the time of Plutarch, 
virtue, chastity, fidelity, having and 
rearing children, and even the loyalty 
of brother to brother were gone in 
all classes of Greece. Only those who 
had a personal preferance for family 
values kept to the older standards. 
While Plutarch indicates in his /y/ve.s* 
that he knew of an earlier Greece 
with a familistic system, yet, as a 
sophist, his '*MoraV* Lectures were a 
constant deprecation, even a sneer at 
those old values. 

Plutarch, as a personality, would 
feel more or less at home in the 
American society as it is now devel- 
oping. In fact, many of our sophisti- 
cated writers of today are of the 
Plutarch type. They defame the old 
heroes of our Western society by 
picking out the real or alleged worst 
sides of their lives and presenting 
these as the whole picture. They con- 
stantly criticize either directly or by 


implication our earlier systems of ac- 
cepted moral behavior. 

This breaking down of the Greek 
family system is extremely interest- 
ing reading. For one thing, the 
Greeks never attempted to hide the 
facts. The reason they are not better 
known or understood today is because 
the students of that culture have 
either not preferred to tell the real 
story or because they did not dare. 

The Greek of the third century BC 
was not the parent to whom Pericles 
talked so seriously at the funeral of 
the unknown soldier. Rather was he 
the type of man who wanted the 
Navy restricted so he could have 
more public feasts.’ He was a farmer 
who wanted to partake of the de- 
moralized sensualism of the city.^ He 
was a business man who cared more 
for sex than business or honor.^ He 
was a politician whose private life 
was utterly scandalous.^ He was an 
unscrupulo us lawyer. Or she was the 
woman who had an average of one or 
two children” or a Neaera. 

The Roman Family Crisis 

The second great crisis of the 
Western family system was that in 
Rome in the second and third cen- 
turies of our era. Prior to that time 
the Roman family had recapitulated 
the early Greek family history, hav- 
ing gone through periods similar to 
the Homeric and Hesiodic stages. Al- 
though the leading families in Rome 

' Lycurgua against Leocrates. 

“ Hyperides against Athenogenes. 

Lysias against Simon. 

* Aeschines against Timarchns. 

Demosthenes against Neaera. 

^Polybius, XXXV L 17. 
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were demoralized by the wealth 
which followed the development of 
empire and the civil wars leading^ 
up to Augustus, the common family 
was still fairly strong. Augustus, who 
was Emperor-Dictator about the time 
of Christ, used strong measures on 
the leading families and by this ruth- 
lessness helped to preserve the 
'^Roman tradition** among them for 
more than a century.*^ After that 
period, the Roman family approached 
a period of crisis almost identical 
with that of the earlier Greek family 
and with that facing us today. Very 
little is known about it by the public 
today because most persons stop 
reading Roman history after Julius 
Caesar and Nero. Intellectuals do not 
take it up again until several cen- 
turies later when the fathers of the 
Christian Church do most of the 
writing. 

However, if we read the interpre- 
tations by the Roman people of them- 
selves* we get a distinct picture of the 
family decay. Then also, the Romans 
left their own historians in writers 
like Dio Cassius and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus who wrote of their own ob- 
servations and those of people they 
knew intimately. The family decay is 
reflected in Roman law, in which ec- 
onomic aids for having children and 
similar nominal penalties for not pre- 
serving family obligations, instituted 
by the Augustinian laws, were re- 
placed by the severest physical pun- 

' Leget Juliae^ Monumentum Ancyrum, 
Suetonius, Tacitus. 

Aulus Gellius* A/ltie Nights (Stories for 
his children) ; Athenasus’ Diepnosophist 
(How our forgathers behaved.) 


ishments. These became common and 
accepted after 400 AD. The situation 
described in Justinians* time by the 
Secret History of Procopius, about 
535 AD, was, as he himself indicates, 
to be found in every center of the 
Empire. 

It is obvious why the early Chris- 
tian fathers took such a firm stand 
against family decay and why a man 
like St. Augustine in his City of God, 
and in many of his letters, apologized 
for the behavior of the Romans com- 
pared with the relatively moral be- 
havior of the war-like and cruder 
barbarians.® The situation became so 
bad that those who did have sons fre- 
quently maimed them to prevent 
their being taken for service in the 
armies of the Empire. 

The only difference between the 
Roman family decay and that of the 
Greeks was that the second family 
crisis covered a much wider area and 
involved more people. Its effects were 
kept from having early severe social 
consequences because it took a long 
time for this social anarchy to con- 
sume all the country people in the 
north — ^the “good barbarians** — who 
were constantly coming in and filling 
up the ranks of the Empire social 
system left vacant by the decayed 
family system of the Romans. By the 
third century this was largely accom- 
plished, and “all Gaul** as well as 
most of Western Europe had pro- 
gressed as far as Rome and Italy. The 
signs of the family crisis were exact- 
ly the same as in Greece : 

•cf. Tacitus* Germania; Salvian, Gov. of 
God. 
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1. Increased and rapid, easy 
“causeless’* divorce. (Guilty and 
innocent party theory discard- 
ed.) 

2. Decreased number of chil- 
dren, population decay, and in- 
creased public disrespect for 
parents and parenthood. 

3. Elimination of the real 
meaning of the marriage cere- 
mony. {Mamis and potestas had 
no great implications.) 

4. Popularity of pessimistic 
doctrines about the early heroes. 
(Cf. the picture that Gellius 
gives his children that Demos- 
thenes was primarily a whore- 
monger.) 

6. Rise of theories that com- 
panionate marriage or a permis- 
sible looser family form would 
solve the problem. (Heterw rela- 
tionships in Greece and the Con- 
cubinatus marriage form in the 
whole Roman Empire.) 

6. The refusal of many other 
people married under the older 
family form to keep those tradi- 
tions while others escaped their 
obligations. (The Greek and Ro- 
man mothers refused to stay 
home and bear children.) 

7. The spread of anti-famil- 
ism of the urbane and pseudo- 
intellectual classes to the very 
outer limits of the civilization. 
(Even the Egyptian peoples in 
contact with Roman society took 
up the concuhinatus, contrary to 
their earlier family system.) 

8. Breaking down of any in- 
hibitions against adultery. (The 
adulterer now felt that his act 
should be looked upon as no 
worse than stuprum or at most 
as a tort,) 

9. Revolts of youth against 
parents so that parenthood be- 
came more and more difficult for 


those who did try to raise a fam- 
ily. 

10. Rise and spread of ju- 
venile delinquency. 

11. Common acceptance of 
what were formerly called sex 
perversions. (Cf. A. Gellius on 
sex abnormalities.) 

12. Increase of severe puni- 
tive measures for family viola- 
tions by the law. These became 
so severe that enforcement was 
very difficult. 

13. Development of p h i 1 o- 
sophic revolts against the decay. 
(Plato, St. Augustine, etc.) 

It is important to notice that every- 
thing so far reported took place in the 
period before 625 AD. 

The Recreation of Familism 
The Roman decay of the family 
system was a phase of a general de- 
cline in which the family breakup was 
part cause and part effect. When final- 
ly consummated and spread through- 
out the sutiect peoples, the immi- 
grants and the country people of the 
empire, it became the “causal” or ve- 
hicular agent in the collapse of the 
civilization. Three or four new agents 
or forces, each with its own ideas as 
to a new kind of family, struggled for 
supremacy within the remnants of the 
Empire. One was the Christian Em- 
peror who wanted sufficient people in 
his country in order to carry on the 
former usual social processes. Another 
was the type of Roman like Aurelius 
Augustinus, later to become St. Au- 
gus’tine, who were sick at heart at the 
awful physical, social, moral, and 
spiritual decay around them, and who 
set forth a recreated philosophy of 
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the domestic family, fides, proles, and 
sacramentum. A third was the great 
landlord or feudal lord, who came into 
prominence now that trade, industry, 
and city living were precarious pur- 
suits. He wanted his people (coloni) 
to stay on their farms, get along to- 
gether, neither marry nor divorce 
without his permission, and, above 
all, to have children so that he had a 
future labor supply. He wanted a sur- 
plus of children so that he could sup- 
ply drafts for the armies and still 
keep on running his estate. Finally, 
there were the new barbarian groups 
and barbarian rulers from the North 
and East who did not want their 
people to abandon the old trustee fam- 
ily system and law institutionalized 
in the barbarian law codes. All these 
forces wanted a recreated family sys- 
tem. Their only difference was upon 
the kind of system to be recreated. 

The struggle over this matter last- 
ed for some centuries. At first the 
barbarian system won out because 
the rulers became more and more of 
barbarian origin and because the 
great landlords preferred the bar- 
barian system to the Christian. Fur- 
ther, the great landlords held the 
reins over the rulers because they 
ran the local districts and became 
more and more responsible for pay- 
ing taxes and furnishing men for the 
armies and the government. The 
Church also took on more barbarian 
influences because it found these bet- 
ter subjects for Christianization. The 
family from the sixth to the ninth 
centuries of our era actually became 
more like the Homeric system than 


like anything Rome had had from the 
end of the Punic Wars to the third 
century AD.^® 

Later the Church system won out 
and the domestic family was dom- 
inant in the Western parts of Europe 
from the tenth century until after the 
Reformation. This was due to the 
growth in power, influence, and in- 
genuity of the Church and the decay 
of the power of the feudal lords and 
the rulers. The Church learned to use 
the feudal lords and rulers as well as 
the kin-clan organization in its con- 
trol of the family system. Later when 
the states and rulers began to become 
more powerful, they joined forces 
with the Church because they were 
naturally opposed to the local powers 
and administration of justice by the 
clan groups and feudal rulers. 

The net result of these changes, 
reached over some centuries of re- 
form, is that the medieval family be- 
came again the same type of organi- 
zation existing in Greece after Hom- 
er and before Pericles and in Rome 
at the time she first became mistress 
of the civilized Western world. The 
Church had changed the order of its 
three family precepts from fides, 
proles, and sacramentum to proles, 
fides, and sacramentum. Society was 
reinvigorated and ready to march 
forward again. Its leaders had for- 
gotten most of the earlier family ex- 
perience of the Greek and Roman 
days and no longer thought the fam- 
ily needed any public guidance. 

'^Beowulf; Germania; Gregory of 
Tours, History of the Franks; the Sichaire- 
Ausregisil feud; Lothaire II and Waldrade. 
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The Gradual Development of the 
Third Family Crisis 

The third family crisis, like the 
earlier ones, got under way slowly, 
moved imperceptibly through several 
centuries, and finally developed quick- 
ly toward a grand finale as in Greece 
and Rome. One of the outstanding 
earlier pronouncements of its theme 
was by D. Erasmus in hit* Praise of 
Folly in which he set forth the theory 
that the family needed no oversight 
because men were foolish enough to 
be virtuous, to prefer virgins, to mar- 
ry and have children, and to be ''good'’ 
citizens. His work is outstanding be- 
cause of its clarity, its early state- 
ment of the theme which was to reach 
a climax in the nineteenth century 
and because of the duplicity with 
which he set forth this anti-Church 
philosophy and yet avoided an open 
break with the religious institutions 
which furnished his bread. 

Most writers blame or praise the 
Protestant leaders for the philosophi- 
cal steps which led to the atomism of 
the modern family. That is hardly 
fair, however. The original Protestant 
leaders, from Huss to Luther and 
Calvin to those of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in reality wanted a stricter and 
more puritanical family than had ac- 
tually existed in the Middle Ages. The 
founders of the modern philosophy 
that the individual is God to the ex- 
tent of dissolving family mores were 
intellectual sophists and not religious 
leaders. No stains, such as are clearly 
evident in the sophist types as il- 
lustrated by D. Erasmus and J. J. 
Rousseau, can be found on any of the 


great Reformation leaders of the 
Church. 

Nevertheless, in the whole field of 
philosophy or all the thinking of a 
social nature, a gradual development 
of new ideas concerning the nature 
of man and his family moved from 
the humanist period prior to the Re- 
formation down to the nineteenth 
century. These “new'" ideas were es- 
sentially the same as those found in 
fifth and fourth-century Greece as 
brought out in the trial of Socrates 
and in his defense. Socrates was ac- 
cused of destroying the Greek family 
system and his defense by Xenophon 
and Plato simply exonerated Socrates 
from responsibility. The same system 
of thought was also advanced later 
at the time of the decrease in power 
and meaning o*^ the Roman family 
system. 

The approaching climax of the 
modern family crisis was evidenced 
by four re\ olutions : two political, 
one peaceful of the same nature, and 
an international sit-down strike. The 
two political revolutions were the 
family law changes by the French 
government from 1791 to 1816 and 
by the Russians from 1917 to 1936. 
In these two episodes, the only two 
times in world history, whole nation- 
al legal systems were changed over- 
night so that marriage, parenthood, 
and familism completely lost public 
sanction or legal meaning. In the 
English revolution of the Cromwel- 
lian period the whole Western world 
was shocked because the revolution- 
ary government simply required mar- 
riage before a state and not a relig- 
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ious official. That Milton escaped be- 
heading for advocating divorce was 
afterwards pointed out as ''mirac- 
ulous.*’ But one hundred and forty 
years later in the French Revolution, 
as one of the speakers in the Assem- 
bly pointed out, the marriage fee 
simply became a tax on prostitution. 
Divorce was established at the will of 
either party without the consent or 
even the knowledge of the other. The 
same changes were brought about in 
Russian family law after 1917 and 
lasted until the counter-movement of 
1936. 

The peaceful revolution was 
achieved in the United States follow- 
ing 1920 under the guise of succulent 
phrases and legal technicalities. Two 
of these phrases were feme sole leg- 
islative conceptions and omnibus di- 
vorce clauses. But the fundamental 
changes were achieved through the 
development of ideas regarding split 
jurisdiction. Marriage and divorce no 
longer had to be in or according to the 
regulations of the actual place or re- 
sidence or jurisdiction.^' Thus a North 
Carolina couple could, according to a 
late Supreme Court case,'^ drive to 
Nevada, live together six weeks in a 
tourist camp, divorce their respective 
spouses, marry each other, and return 
to North Carolina to live as a respect- 
able married couple. While this parti- 
cular pair was finally penalized after 
two decisions by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, millions of others have done 
and are continuing to do the same 
thing without penalty, as the minority 

” The proprius parochus idea of the 
Council of Trent. 

” North Carolina vs. Williams. 


report on this case by Mr. Justice 
Black brought out. (The couple were 
pardoned by the governor of N. C.) 

One phase of this Amercian family 
control revolution is the inclusion of 
two different conceptions of the mean- 
ing of marriage under one system of 
family law. The Greeks from the time 
of Pericles onward tried to separate 
somewhat antithetical family ideals 
into an extremely secluded family life 
based upon manus, patria potestus, 
and parenthood and a public relation 
with an hetara where few legal and 
social consequences were involved. In 
other words they moved toward the 
oriental conception of polygamy ex- 
cept that the second partner seldom 
undertook any domestic or familistic 
or parental obligations. Public and 
private wife systems, respectively, de- 
veloped. This did not work because 
the private wives rebelled and the 
public wives never became institution- 
alized into a family system. Toward 
the end of the Hellenistic period in 
Greece, marraige and familism be- 
came simply a farce. 

The Romans experimented with 
this and developed two distinct forms 
of marriage law. If the couple chose 
the marriage of dignitus meaning 
manus, potestas, mixing of estates, 
and procreation, they were supposed 
to stick by it. If the couple did not 
prefer these things, they could enter 
a simpler type of marriage not in- 
volving manus, potestas, mixing of 
estates, or children. These looser 
family ties were sanctioned under the 
concubinatus family law and pro- 
cedure. However, this system failed 
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because few, either men or women, 
were willing to choose or, having chos- 
en, to abide by the marriage of dig- 
nitas. Toward the ending of what the 
French call the haul empire period 
(circa 300 AD), marriage and fami- 
lism in the Roman society also became 
a farce — a grand vulgarisation — ^with 
extremely debilitating social conse- 
quences. 

In the United States, for very clear 
historical reasons, we have tried to 
cloak both forms of marriage and 
familism (or lack of them) under one 
general legal system. This also seems 
to be coming quickly to a farcial fail- 
ure because the legal backing of the 
total family system has always to be 
only that necessary and adjustable to 
the weakest unit included in it. As a 
result, the parental unit in our culture 
has no real backing in law — or even 
workable public support. Parents now 
must try to rear a family under a so- 
cial and legal system that is adjusted 
to the other couples who do not want 
to be bothered with any of the para- 
phernalia of familism: common in- 
come and expenses, children, union for 
perpetuity, and other serious familis- 
tic obligations. The forgotten person 
in our modern Western society is the 
man or woman who honestly or sin- 
cerely wants to be a parent. This runs 
through our whole social system from 
renting a house, getting along with 
neighbors, owning a home, or paying 
taxes to economic advancement in our 
different forms of bureaucracy. 

The fourth modem revolution 
bringing the family situation to a 
crisis is the sit-down strike on having 


and rearing children. Beginning in the 
various European countries in the last 
third of the nineteenth century and 
spreading and expanding throughout 
all Christendom, the birth rate has 
dropped to the negative side of the 
ledger. Leaving aside Russia, it is 
possible to predict that our children 
won’t reproduce themselves and their 
fewer children yet will be positively 
lonely This is precisely what happen- 
ed in Greece and Rome. Again, as in 
those cultures, the social consequences 
were delayed by the immigration of 
peoples from the more familistic 
areas. There is also a further similar- 
ity, in that when the sources of im- 
migration (what the Romans called 
the “good barbarians”) also became 
exhausted, the final crisis entered a 
grand finale in one or two generations. 
Between 1820 and 1920 the United 
States imported forty millions of im- 
migrants from Europe. Those are no 
longer avai^ible now. When the Uni- 
ted States has exhausted the surplus 
population of the French Canadians 
and the Mexicans, about the only 
peoples of the Western world now left 
for us, we too will be ready for the 
grand finale. 

Analytical and Predictive 

Such is the historical background 
of the problem. It has prepared the 
way for some statements of another 
character. 

1. The United States, along with 
the other countries of Western Chris- 
tendom, will reach the final phases of 
a great family crisis between now 
and the end of the present century. 
By that time the crisis will reach the 
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period in which its social conse- 
quences will approach a maximum. 
This crisis will be identical in nature 
with those of Greece and Rome. The 
influences will be felt much more 
drastically in the United States be- 
cause it, being the most extreme and 
inexperienced of the aggregation, 
will take its first real ‘‘sickness*’ after 
its formative period most violently. 

2. Efforts to meet this situatio'nln 
the United States will be most ex- 
treme and violent. Probably all the 
“remedies” suggested or tried in the 
Greek and Roman civilizations will 
be tried but little profit will be de- 
rived from the mistakes made in 
those periods. The violence or abrupt- 
ness of the changes will be very ex- 
treme indeed. 

3. Very little public knowledge of 
the nearness, the inevitability or the 
seriousness of the impending crisis 
exists. The intellectuals almost com- 
pletely avoid discussion' of it. When 
they do touch upon it, they hide their 
heads in the sand of “cultural deter- 
minism,” holding that the inevitable 
crisis will approach us very slowly, 
will be met by the proper remedies 
at the proper time, and will have no 
serious^ social consequences. No 


thoughtful analysis of the problem 
and its revolutionary implications 
exists. 

4. There are many reasons for this, 
only one of which is the fact that the 
pattern of the modern intellectual 
was set by the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Most of them do not 
know that the Reformation is over. 
In abstract terminology, the intellec- 
tual mind does not realize that the 
value systems upon which modern 
society was built have largely ex- 
hausted themselves as did the Greek, 
Roman, and feudal value systems 
somewhat earlier. 

5. In the past these family crisis 
have been associated with changes 
in the vehicular agents which inter- 
pret the general social system to the 
family. The three great vehicular 
systems which act as mitigators be- 
tween family and society are the clan, 
the religious institution, and the na- 
tional state. Each major change in 
the family system in Western society 
has been associated with a shift in 
power between these three vehicles. 
The dominant vehicular agents in the 
most Western parts of Western so- 
ciety have been as follows, by 
periods : 


Chief Family Control Agent By Period In Western Society 
(Omitting Greece) 


Avent Controlling Family 

General Period of Most Powerful Influence of Agent 

Clan 

Religion 

SUte 

Religion 

Clan 


Italian society to period of XII Tables 

XII Tables (450 BC) to Augustus (28 BC-14 AD) 
Augustus to Constantine (After 300 AD) 

Constantine to Sixth Century AD 

Gregory of Tours (6 century) to Eleventh Century 

Religion 

State 

4 

Eleventh to Seventeenth Century 

Seventeenth to Twentieth Century 
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6. The most devastating social 
changes have occurred when the 
state has relinquished its control of 
familism. This is probably due to the 
extremely “utilitarian” idea in state 
control of familism and the “totali- 
tarian” nature of its relation to fam- 
ilism. In the pure clan control sys- 
tem, there is always a great opposi- 
tion to the excesses in control. The 
masses and the weaker clans turn to 
religious and state agencies and ap- 
peal for help against the ► tronger 
clans in the name of justice (Hesiod 
in Greece, the plchs in Rome, the 
common people who entered the feu- 
dal system in the early Middle Ages 
to avoid the excesses of the local 
“Homers”) . In the pure religious con- 
trol, the religious body uses the clan 
and the state (after “Christianizing” 
them) as agencies to control and di- 
rect familism (the castigation of 
Louis of Aix la Chappelle by Nicholas 
I in the Lothaire divorce case : It was 
contended that he and Lothaire had 
set a bad example for all Christen- 
dom). But when the state assumes 
control it brooks no opposition or aid 
until it has exhausted familistic re- 
sources. Even Augustus, when he 
used the religious appeal to rebuild 
Roman familism, made the emperor 
“God.” Instead of appealing to re- 
ligion, he tried to make the state plan 
a religious one. 

7. Since the forthcoming struggle 
over familism will be one in which 
the national states seemingly have 
exhausted their ability to direct and 
preserve order in the family system, 
we may speak of the impending social 


disarrangements and confusion as a 
“crisis” rather than one of the nor- 
mal and slower changes always go- 
ing on in the greater family systems. 

8. The failures of state control of 
familism lies partly in its method or 
lack of method. The state never sets 
up any ideal of familism as contrast- 
ed with clan and religious control. In 
Homer and Beowulf, documents il- 
lustrating extreme clan control, there 
is an imperishable and inescapable 
ever-present ethical ideal. When Beo- 
wulf makes his last statement before 
death he reiterates that he had never 
turned against his kinsmen and re- 
emphasizes the ethical ideal. 

Kinship true 
can never be marred 
in a noble mind. 

In religious control of familism, 
this ethical idealism is present and to 
a large extent unchanging. Confu- 
cius, Ramavana, and St. Augustine 
set up ideals which are cast aside only 
with the breaking of the influence of 
the ethical bodies bounded about 
their philosophies. However, state 
law is a constantly changing concep- 
tion of the family whether it be from 
the Roman XII Tables to the Novels 
of Justinian or from the Eleventh 
Century barbarian Anglo-Saxon code 
to the recent North Carolina vs, WiU 
Hams of the United States Supreme 
Court, 1944. 

9. All of this means that the social 
work, which represents public and 
state attempts to patch up familism, 
will find itself increasingly inade- 

Beowulf t line 2609 
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quate to deal with the problem as this 
crisis asserts itself more and more. 
The state will step in with more dras- 
tic measures or different attempts at 
control. Unless these different state 
measures are very wisely considered 
they will only make the situation 
more confused and difficult. 

10, If the national states profit by 
the past experience of the agencies 
dealing with the family, they will 
turn to the other vehicular agents 
which have been influential in dealing 
with the family and earnestly seek 
their help. The success of this method 
will be partly influenced by the earn- 
estness and sincerity of the appeal 
by the state. No half-way measures 


will do. No other agency is willing to 
make itself a “cat's paw” for the 
state, to be discarded as quickly as 
the present crop of chestnuts is 
drawn from the fire. 

11. A drastic need exists for some 
broad research agency to study this 
problem of the impending crisis of 
the family. At present none is in ex- 
istence which has an adequate vision 
of the problem. Most of such agencies 
still are thinking in terms of Eras- 
mus and his family sociology as pre- 
sented in Familiar Colloquies^ 


^*For a detailed discussion of this prob- 
lem with a complete bibliogrraphy, cf. Fam- 
Uy and Ctvilization, Carle C. Zimmerman, 
Harper^s, 1947. 


Rural Conditions in Postwar Germany* 


By Harry Schwartzf 


ABSTRACT 

Rural Germany emerged from defeat relatively unscathed when compared 
with urban communities, but with its productive capacity sharply reduced by 
shortages of machinery, livestock and other essentials. During 1946 the com- 
position of the rural population changed enormously as millions of non-German 
forced laborers went home, while millions of Germans from the Sudetenland 
and from east of the Oder-Neisse boundary crowded into the truncated remains 
oli the Third Reich, most of them probably going to rural areas since the cities 
had neither work nor shelter for them. While the three western zones essen- 
tially retained the old institutional patterns of land tenure, the land reform in 
the Soviet zone resulted in the creation, at least nominally, of several hundred 
thousand new farms. This radical change will probably result in pressure for 
similar action in the other zones if the land reform attains any degree of 


RESUMEN 

La Alemania rural surgi6 de la derrota relativamente ilesa comparada con 
comunidades urbanas, pero su capacidad productiva seriamente reducida por la 
falta de maquinaria, ganado y otros esenciales. Durante el 1945 la composici6n 
de la poblacidp rural cambid enormemente cuando millones de trabaj adores 
forzados no alemanes volvieron a sub hogares, mientras aue millones de ale- 
manes de Sudetenland y del este de la frontera del Oder-Neisse entraron dentro 
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de lo8 truncados restos del Tercer Reich, la mayor parte ccn rumbo a areas 
rurales pues las ciudades no tenjan ni trabajo ni albergue para ellos. Mientras 
que las tres zonas del oeste retuvieron la antigua norma institucional de la 
posesidn del terreno, la reforma agraria en la zona sovi^tica resultd en la crea- 
ci6n, por lo menos nominal de varies cientos de miles de fincas nuevas. Este 
cambio radical probablementc resultard en presidn para obtener accidn 
parecida en las otras zonas si la reforma agraria obtenga algdn dxito 
perceptible. 


Generalizations about postwar ru- 
ral Germany are difficult because in 
actuality there is no single unified 
whole today which can be called Ger- 
many. Instead there are four occu- 
pation zones, American, British, 
French, and Russian, each of which 
is set off from all the others by dif- 
ferences in both natural characteris- 
tics and in political and economic 
policy being followed by the occupy- 
ing power. I have had the opportun- 
ity to travel extensively about the 
American zone of Germany as well as 
through an important part of the 
Russian zone. The remarks which fol- 
low will therefore deal largely with 
these two regions. 

Rural Germany before the war in- 
cluded roughly 30 percent of that 
country's population. Farm people, 
living on about 3 million farms, com- 
prised about two-thirds of the entire 
rural population.^ German agricul- 
ture included such diverse types of 


* This paper is based largely on the au- 
thor's observations while in Germany from 
June to October, 1946. The opinions ex- 
pressed are those of the writer alone and 
do not reflect the views of the Department 
of State. This paper was presented to the 
Rural Sociology Society in Cleveland on 
March 2, 1946. All time references are with 
respect to that date. No account has been 
taken in this paper of developments in 1946. 

t Dept, of Economics, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

' Statistiaohea Jahrbueh fiir das Deut- 
soke Reieht 1941 f 42, Berlin, 1942, pp. 22 
and 104. As used here Germany is taken to 


farming as the large East Prussian 
and Pomeranian Junkers estates 
which specialized in grain and potato 
production, the family sized dairy 
farms of Bavaria and Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the subsistence 
farms of Thuringia and Sax- 
ony. Agriculture was relatively most 
important in southern Germany and 
in eastern Germany, the latter area 
east of the Oder River being particu- 
larly important because it produced 
major food surpluses for the rest of 
the country. Agriculture was rela- 
tively much less important in the 
heavily industrialized west which had 
the bulk of German population and 
natural resources. 

During most of the European war, 
rural Germany suffered little phy- 
sical damage. Air raids were directed 
principally at cities which were cen- 
ters of industry or transport, so that 
few indeed were the villages that re- 
ceived bomb hits. When the actual 
fighting reached German soil, only 
particular localized areas were the 
scene of intensive combat and these 
areas were usually in and about ma- 
jor cities, so that by and large the 
countryside and villages emerged un- 
scathed. I have driven through lit- 


include the territory within the borders as 
of January 1, 1938 and the rural popula- 
tion is that living in communities of less 
than 2,000 persons. 
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erally hundreds of hamlets which 
bear not a single mark of the war. 
Their undamaged houses and healthy 
looking people furnish a vivid con- 
trast to the destruction and death evi- 
dent in most large German communi- 
ties. Almost everywhere in the Amer- 
ican zone last summer and fall, the 
normality of the countryside was the 
most obvious superficial characteris- 
tic. In the fields farm workers 
plowed, cultivated, and harvested; in 
the villages men and women threshed 
the grain, gathered fire wood for the 
winter, and repaired their tools, 
wagons and other equipment. Except 
for the relative scarcity of young men 
of military age, the rural scene in the 
American zone must have been much 
as it was before the war. 

I do not mean to assert that the 
farming areas in the American zone 
had not suffered from the war. They 
had, of course, and the resulting de- 
ficiencies of labor, livestock, fertil- 
izer, farm machinery, and other pro- 
duction essentials contributed heavily 
to reducing the 1946 harvest. But 
despite this, the rural areas in the 
American zone showed far less effect 
of six years of totalitarian war than 
one would have expected a priori, and 
by comparison with urban Germany 
the rural districts were fortunate in- 
deed. 

In the Russian zone, along and 
near the autobahn leading west from 
Berlin, conditions were not entirely 
the same. A much larger fraction of 
the land seemed uncultivated, partic- 
ularly east of the Elbe; there were 
fewer people in the fields than was 


generally true in the west. Live- 
stock — other than that owned by the 
Red Army — ^was practically non-ex- 
istent so far as a traveling observer 
could judge. The villages, though also 
usually showing no signs of physical 
damage, gave no such impression of 
the bustling maintenance of normal 
rural routine as similar villages did 
in the American zone, and rural peo- 
ple in the Russian zone east of the 
Elbe seemed far less well fed than the 
corresponding population in the 
American zone. 

The main reasons for the differ- 
ences between the two zones may be 
briefly indicated. First, of all the 
zones, the Russian area experienced 
the greatest amount of actual combat 
and rural areas in this zone suffered 
more than these areas in other zones. 
Second, the Russian Army lives off 
the land, requisitioning food, live- 
stock, and other essentials as it re- 
quires them and pasturing its horses 
wherever they may be, regardless of 
whether a field is planted to grass or 
to wheat. Third, the Russians from 
the beginning of their entry into Ger- 
many followed a policy of collecting 
reparations and taking back property 
stolen from their country so that 
farms in their area were denuded of 
much of their livestock, farm machin- 
ery and other production essentials, 
while the food available for the resi- 
dent population decreased sharply. 
Yet, despite this, some parts of the 
Soviet zone seemed almost as normal 
and flourishing as did the American 
zone. This was particularly true of 
the area west of the Elbe, especially 
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that rich farming region known as 
the Magdeburger Borde. 

While physically much of rural 
Germany showed little damage from 
the war last summer, the population 
of the countryside was undergoing 
great changes in the period between 
VE day and the end of 1945. During 
the war, many German farmers and 
farm workers were taken out of agri- 
culture and put into the armed forces. 
To replace these workers, the Hitler 
regime sent in laborers from France, 
Holland, Poland, Russia and virtually 
every other country which came un- 
der the Nazi heel. With the downfall 
of Germany, most of these workers 
had but one thought, to get home, and 
so the roads and fields of Germany 
swarmed with millions of non-Ger- 
mans going east, west and south to 
the borders. During the war, too, 
hundreds of thousands of Germans 
usually resident in cities were 
bombed out of their homes and reset- 
tled in rural communities to work in 
farms and forests. The end of the 
conflict meant the end of air raids to 
them and so many left the fields to 
search for their relatives and their 
possession in their former homes. 
These tremendous population move- 
ments out of the rural villages de- 
pleted the agricultural labor force of 
all zones to a large extent and for a 
time threatened to be a major factor 
reducing German farm production in 
1945. 

But as millions of slave laborers 
left Germany last spring, summer 
and fall other millions of Germans 
became refugees and participated in a 


contrary migration of human beings 
into their motherland. The most im- 
portant of these immigration move- 
ments resulted from the cession to 
Poland of East Prussia, Pomerania 
and Silesia, those parts of Post-Ver- 
sailles Germany east of the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers. Persuaded to leave 
sometimes by force, sometimes by ar- 
gument, and sometimes by a realiza- 
tion of the hopelessness of their re- 
maining, millions of Germans left 
these ceded areas and moved west 
across the river boundaries to the 
Russian zone. Even the shortest trip 
along the roads of the Russian zone 
last summer and fall gave one the 
opportunity of seeinqr hundreds of 
families wearily trudging along on 
foot, carrying their worldly belong- 
ings on their backs and in small 
hand-pulled carts, seeking a place to 
start life again. These refugees from 
Poland were joined also by equally 
gaunt and ocstitute appearing Ger- 
mans expelled from the Sudetenland 
of Czechoslovakia — many of whom 
entered Bavaria — and by sick or dis- 
abled German war prisoners, over 
400,000 of whom were liberated by 
the Russians in the late summer and 
early fall. The total number of Ger- 
mans entering the Russian and 
American zones during the last nine 
months of 1945 was probably in ex- 
cess of five million persons, and some 
estimates place this immigration to- 
tal at a much higher figure. 

A substantial percentage of these 
refugees had to be settled in the rural 
areas of the Russian zone since the 
absorptive Capacity of that zone's ur- 
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ban districts had been sharply re- 
duced by the war's destruction of 
dwellings, while their employment 
capacity had also declined substan- 
tially as the result of Russian remov- 
als of industrial equipment for repar- 
ations. From the beginning of this 
westward movement, however, sub- 
stantial numbers of refugees came in- 
to the Russian zone only in order to 
cross it on their way to the American 
and British zones, and many of them 
succeeded in their objective despite 
the legal ban on such zone crossings 
and the armed guards who patrolled 
the roads at the zonal borders. These 
refugees settled in the Russian zone's 
agricultural areas were the main fac- 
tor permitting the solution of the dif- 
ficult farm labor problem that zone 
faced originally as the result of the 
exodus of non-German workers from 
the rural villages. 

In the British and American zones 
the farm labor shortage was solved 
by releasing hundreds of thousands 
of captured Germans from prisoner 
of war camps, priority in release be- 
ing given those having agricultural 
backgrounds. 

The scrambling of Germany's ru- 
ral pppulation which has taken place 
as the result of war and defeat was 
vividly illustrated to me last Septem- 
ber when I interviewed 25 persons in 
a small farming community near 
Kassel. Only 10 of the 26 had spent 
the entire war in that community; 
five had been in the Wehrmacht and 
had been released from prisoner of 
war camps by the American and Brit- 
ish armies ; one had been captured at 


Stalingrad by the Russians and had 
worked for them in the Ukraine as a 
prisoner until he became ill after 
which he was released ; five had come 
to the village after being bombed out 
of their home cities, Hamburg and 
Cologne ; four were Germans who had 
fled from Estonia, Latvia, and the 
neighborhood of Berlin as the Red 
Army advanced in 1944 and 1946. 

There is every reason to believe 
that this sample was quite represent- 
ative of the composition of Germany's 
present rural population, except that 
it included no Germans who had fled 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Since late last fall, however, large 
numbers of such refugees have been 
legally going west into the British, 
American, and French zones under 
the provisions of an interallied agree- 
ment designed to distribute the bur- 
den of absorbing these refugees more 
equally among all parts of what re- 
mains as Germany. During 1945-46, 
several million Germans are scheduled 
to move west under this agreement, 
and there can be no doubt but that 
large numbers of them will have to be 
absorbed in the rural areas of the 
western zones. During 1946 several 
million additional Germans from Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia are expected 
to enter the truncated remains of 
their fatherland as those two Slavic 
countries complete the degermaniza- 
tion of their territories. 

Turning next to the institutional 
structure of rural Germany, we must 
note that the impact of war and defeat 
has been quite different in the three 
western zones from the impact in the 
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Russian zone. In the former regions 
little has been done to disturb the 
farm tenure situation or the agricul- 
tural control organization which exist- 
ed under the Nazi regime. In the So- 
viet zone, however, a number of radi- 
cal changes have been made. The most 
important of these changes has been 
the land reform, an innovation which 
has been carried out in Germany along 
the same lines as similar Soviet en- 
couraged land reforms in all the other 
countries of Eastern Europe liberated 
or conquered by the Red Army. 

The land reform has two primary 
objectives, first to wipe out the large 
landowning Junker class which has 
been a leading element in fostering 
past German aggression, and second 
to provide large numbers of poor or 
landless rural people with small sub- 
sistence farms on which they may 
be able to eke out a living. In parti- 
cular, attainment of the second goal 
provides a means of absorbing part of 
the refugee population which has en- 
tered the Soviet Zone. 

To effectuate the land reform, the 
ordnances enacted in the Soviet Zone 
have provided for the following 

1. A land fund was created com- 
posed of the confiscated estates of all 
those owning more than 100 hectares 
of arable or forest land (with some 
exceptions such as land owned by the 
churches) . In addition, all land 
owned by Nazi leaders, active Nazi 
party members and other active sup- 

*ThiB summary is based on the texts of 
the land reform ordnances of the various 
Soviet sone provinces as published in the 
Berlin newspapers last September and Oc- 
tober. 


porters of the Hitler regime was ex- 
propriated and included in the land 
fund, regardless of the size of the in- 
dividual holding. The confiscation de- 
cree applied to all assets on the es- 
tates taken over, and not merely to 
the land. 

2. Most of the expropriated land 
was distributed among the small 
farmers, farm laborers, and refugees 
in each community; the land not so 
distributed being turned over to local 
or provincial governments for agri- 
cultural experimentation, seed pro- 
duction, and other special purposes. 
Small farmers who had some land re- 
ceived additional land so as to enable 
them to have a five he^'tare plot. Farm 
laborers, refugees, and other landless 
persons were entitled to receive five 
hectare farms. In some areas of poor 
land, however, farms of up to 10 hec- 
tares could be and were created under 
the land reform. 

3. Land recipients must pay the 
state a sum corresponding to the 
value of one year’s crop at prices pre- 
vailing in the fall of 1945. A first in- 
stallment of 10 percent had to be paid 
before the end of 1946, unless pay- 
ment was postponed by local author- 
ities. The remainder is to be paid in 
equal installments over 10 to 20 years. 

4. Farms established under the land 
reform may not be divided up, sold, 
leased, or mortgaged either wholly 
or in part. 

5. Agricultural machinery found on 
the confiscated estates has been 
transferred to the ownership of com- 
mittees for mutual aid among pea- 
sants. These committees have organ- 
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ized central stations which will rent 
farm machinery to farmers in their 
vicinity, much as the machine tractor 
stations in the Soviet Union rent such 
machinery to collective farms they 
serve. 

Administration of the land reform 
was entrusted to a hierarchical sys- 
tem of committees at each adminis- 
trative level, proceeding upward 
from the local village to the Kreis, the 
Bezirkf and finally the province. At 
the local level these committees were 
composed of small peasants and land- 
less persons selected by vote from 
among those eligible to receive land. 
Actual division of the land and its 
assignment to individual families 
took place at public meetings open 
to all persons eligible as recipients. 

The bulk of the confiscation and 
actual distribution of land took place 
last fall. During September, local 
committees inventoried the confiscat- 
ed land in their communities and 
made lists of persons eligible to bene- 
fit from the reform. Trustees were 
placed in charge of the expropriated 
estates in an effort to prevent owners 
from sabotaging the land reform by 
slaughtering livestock, destroying 
equipment, or other illegal acts. A 
recent report indicates that the land 
reform has been virtually completed. 
A total of 9,300 estates were confis- 
cated, being replaced by some 300,- 
000 small farms. The recipients of 
this land got a total of about 1,500,- 
000 hectares, or about five hectares 
each on the average. Most of the ben- 
eficiaries were •‘dwarf” farmers or 
farm workers resident in the same 


localities as the confiscated estates, 
and only about 25 per cent of them 
were immigrants from outside the lo- 
calities in which they got land.® 

The future of the new farms set up 
by the land reform in the Soviet zone 
is a subject of the most profound im- 
portance for the future development 
of land tenure in all Germany. With 
the overcrowding of the countryside 
that has resulted from the transfer 
of German refugees into all the zones 
there is great pressure to provide land 
for as many of these newcomers as 
possible. If the new small farms in the 
Soviet zone return their occupants any 
sort of satisfactory living, that is, 
satisfactory when compared with the 
general low standard of life in con- 
temporary Germany, that fact will 
become generally known in all zones 
and the pressure for similar land di- 
visions elsewhere will increase. That 
there is opportunity for some land 
redistribution in the western zones is 
evident from the fact that in 1939 the 
territory embraced by the present 
American, British, and French zones 
had over 13,000 farms and forest en- 
terprises with more than 100 hectares. 
These covered about 5 million hec- 
tares. However, about 80 per cent of 
these 5 million hectares consisted of 
forest land and less than a million was 
used for agriculture.* Since forest land 
is obviously not as well suited for the 
purposes of a land reform as is agri- 
cultural land, it seems dubious that 


• Berlin Radio, February 6, 1946, and 
Deutsche Volkszeitung (Berlin), November 
21, 1945. 

* Statistisches Jahrhueh fur doM DeuU 
sche Reich, op. cit, pp. 102-103. 
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more than perhaps 300,000-400,000 
small farms could be set up in all the 
western zones through a land reform 
movement, even if the pattern set in 
the Russian zone were to be followed 
completelv. 

Will the new farms set up in the 
Russian zone enable their owners to 
make a tolerable living? Obviously 
they have been created in a period 
during which they face heavy diffi- 
culties as the result of extreme short- 
ages of livestock, farm machinery, 
seed, fertilizer, farm buildings, and 
other production essentials. In addi- 
tion many of the new farm operators 
are not accustomed to managing their 
own enterprises and cannot be expect- 
ed to obtain the most from their land 
without outside guidance. Then there 
is the central problem of whether five 
hectares of average land in eastern 
Germany is sufficient to provide a 
tolerable living for a family over a 
number of years. All these questions 
are difficult to answer, and they are 
raised on the assumption that these 
new farms in the Soviet zone will be 
operated as individual enterprises. 
There is, however, reason to believe 
that these new farms will be individ- 
ually operated only in the most nomin- 
al sense and that actually the confis- 
cated estates will, in the main, con- 
tinue to be operated as a unit by the 
land reform beneficiaries working co- 
operatively. One report published in a 
Communist newspaper in Berlin last 
fall indicated that each of the new 
farmers would be allowed to do as he 
wished with only one quarter of his 


land. Three quarters of each of the 
new farms was to be joined with the 
similar portions of all the other new 
farms to make a large farming unit 
operated with the labor of all the new 
farmers. Such cooperative effort 
would be facilitated by the fact that 
on many of the divided estates the 
new owners live close together, fre- 
quently occupying different rooms in 
the estate’s manor house since a suf- 
ficient number of individual houses 
are lacking. Certainly such coopera- 
tive use of the land would be the most 
efficient means of making use of the 
available land under the conditions of 
scarcity of agricultural production es- 
sentials prevailing in Germany today. 
That the Russian authorities will be 
inclined to encourage such cooperative 
activity seems h’kely in view of their 
familiarity with the collective farm 
system in the USSR. 

It is obvious that rural Germany 
today is in . transitional stage with 
important changes occurring both in 
its population and its institutions. If 
one thing is certain for the next few 
years it is that the farms and forests 
of what is left of Germany will have 
to support a far greater number of 
people, both in rural and urban com- 
munities, than before the war. Im- 
portant adjustments will have to be 
made by the Germans and by the oc- 
cupying powers if the new situation 
is not to result in disaster and per- 
haps a revival of German fascism. 

Given the situation that exists in 
Germany today, how can rural sociol- 
ogists contribute to solving the prob- 
lems that exist? I must note that 
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while I was in Germany I saw almost 
no use of rural sociologists nor of the 
systematic concepts with which rural 
sociologists deal. My own suspicion 
is that those who made overall agri- 
cultural policy in the American zone 
and those who h^d to execute this 
policy at the local level would have 
benefited very much if they had had 
more advice and help from rural so- 
ciologists, but all that is water under 
the dam. What is certain is that po- 
licy makers now and in the future will 
have to take into account the conflicts 
and problems that have arisen from 
the tremendous shift in the composi- 
tion of Germany’s rural population. 
Since these problems will arise in 
large measure from the relationships 
between the heterogeneous groups 
which are now being forced to live 
together in the truncated remains of 
Germany, it seems to me that trained 
sociologists must be the people who 
analyze the actual course of events 
and the adjustments or maladjust- 
ments that are developing. It is these 
sociologists — crural sociologists inso- 
far as the rural population is concern- 
ed — who can best suggest policies de- 
signed to facilitate the absorption of 
the newcomers into what remains of 
German society, an absorption which 
must be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of conflict and friction if the 
occupying powers are not to find 
their difficult task made even more 
difficult. 

Beyond the immediate problem of 
reintegrating the German rural popu- 
lation after the profound shocks of 


war and defeat, there is the longer 
run problem of the adjustment of 
land use and land tenure to the vastly 
increased population. The whole sys- 
tem of land tenure in the American 
zone might well be reexamined in the 
light of the new situation, and the 
sociologist as well as the economist 
has a contribution to make in reach- 
ing the decision as to what changes 
in the existing situation might mini- 
mize the hardship resulting from the 
increase in the density of rural and 
urban population. 

In the above the emphasis has been 
on how rural sociology can be of use 
to the policy makers and administra- 
tors, but it must be pointed out that 
for the sake of their field itself rural 
sociologists must follow developments 
in Germany most closely. In that 
country there are now meeting the 
agricultural ideas and policies of five 
different countries, of five different 
ways of life. In a very real sense this 
meeting has resulted in competition 
among these ways of rural life. The 
final pattern of German agriculture 
and rural life will represent either a 
composite of all the influences now 
playing upon Germany, or 'the tri- 
umph of one of those influences. This 
competition of agricultural ways of 
life in Germany is but one instance 
of the whole competition between ri- 
val ideologies and ways of life 
throughout the world, a competition 
that has been intensified by the emer- 
gence of the United States and the 
Soviet Union as the chief powers in 
the world as it exists after the defeat 
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of the Axis. The developments in Ger- 
man agriculture will be an important 
straw in the wind that will indicate 
how the pattern of all the world’s 


agriculture and rural peoples will be 
modified in the years to come in the 
light of the new balance of world 
power and world influence. 


School Acceleration and Retardation Among Open 
Country Children in Southern Oklahoma* 

By Robert T. McMillan^ 


ABSTRACT 

This paper analyzes school acceleration and retardation of open country 
white^ children in relationship to the following factors : location, age, and sex 
of child; farm tenure status, SewelPs socio-economic status scores, schooling, 
number of children in school, migration, and type of farm of parents. In afi, 
66 per cent of the children studied are at the expected grade in school, 12 per- 
cent are accelerated and 23 percent retarded one or more years uased on an 
entering age of 6 or 7 years. Retardation is more frequent, more consistent, 
and less erratic than acceleration in respect to most of the factors studied. 

RESUMEN 

Este informe analiza la aceleracion y el retardamiento escolar de los nihos 
blancos que viven en la expansion dc los campos, con respecto a los siguientes 
factores: localidad, edad y sexo del niho, el estado de la tenencia de la tierra, 
relaciones existentes entre el stado socioeconomico seqT't la escala de Sewell, 
la extension de instruccidn, el numero de nihos en la escuela, la migraci6n, 
y la clase de tenecia de la tierra de los padres. For todos, el 66 9r de los nihos 
estudiados estin en el grado escolar que es de esperar, el 12% acclerado, y el 
23% se han rctardado uno o mds ahos basandose en la edad dc G to 7 ahos como 
la de entrada. El retar damiento es mas frecuente, mas consecuente, y menos 
err4tico que la aceleracion con respecto a la mayoria de los factores estudiados. 


Introduction 

Several studies have dealt with the 
relationship of intelligence scores of 
pupils to the occupation of parents 
and to other criteria of socio-econom- 
ic status, but research on the rela- 
tionship between school progress and 
family status is limited.^ This paper 


* This paper is a contribution of the Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 

t Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
CoUege. 

^For studies of the first type see Jane 
Loevinger, 'intelligence as Related to Socio- 


economic Factors,” The Thirty-Ntrith Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I, (Bloomington, Illi- 
nois : Public School Publishing Company, 
1940) 169-210; Richards C. Osborn, “How 
Is Intellectual Performance Related to So- 
cial and Economic Background,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 34 (1943) 216-228; 
William McGehee and W. D. Lewis, “The 
Socio-Economic Status of the Homes of 
Mentally Superior and Retarded Children 
and the Occupational Hank of Parents,” 
The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 60 (1942) 376-380. 

Studies of the second type include Otis Du- 
rant Duncan, An Analysis of Farm Family 
Organization in Oklahoma, Ph.D Thesis, 
Louisiana State University, 1941, Chapter 
X, and Mattie Faye McCollum, A Compn/ri- 
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analyzes school acceleration and re- 
tardation among open country white 
children in southern Oklahoma. Its 
purpose is to test the hypothesis that 
farm tenure status, migration, 
schooling of parents, and certain oth- 
er factors are related functionally to 
the acceleration and retardation of 
children in school. The study assumes 
that the factors analyzed are expres- 
sive of significant environmental 
forces which collectively determine 
the progress of children in school if 
native endowments are about equal. 

Data Studied 

The data studied were taken from 
personal interviews with 324 families 
in southwestern Oklahoma during 
1943 and 371 families in the south- 
eastern part of the State during Feb- 
ruary and March, 1944.^ Only those 
children attending school and in 
grades one through twelve were 
used. There were 325 children in 
these grades from southwestern Ok- 
lahoma and 466 from the southeast- 
ern part of the State. 

The age-grade distributions as- 
sume that a child should progress 


8on of Rural Relief and Non-Relief House- 
holds of Two Oklahoma Counties in Rela- 
tion to •Social and Economic Organization, 
Manter’s Thesis, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1938, pp. 93-96. For 
a bibliography of studies on acceleration 
and retardation of pupils see P. A. Sorokin, 
C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, A Sys- 
tematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, 3 
vols. (Minneapolis: The University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1931) II, 254-256. 


■ For a discussion of the procedures used 
in selecting areas and sampling, sec Rob- 
ert T. McMillan, Social Factors Related to 
Farm Housing in Southern Oklahoma, AES 
Tech. Bui. T-22 (Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oc- 
tober, 1946), pp. 25-28. 


through school at the rate of one 
grade per year. Although the legal 
minimum age at which children enter 
school in Oklahoma is six years, a few 
children begin at five years and many 
more start at seven. Therefore, pupils 
were classed as making expected pro- 
gress if they had completed the first 
grade by the end of their sixth or 
seventh year, the eighth grade by the 
time they were 14 or 16 years old, and 
the twelfth grade when they were 18 
or 19 years of age. For example, a 
pupil was considered as accelerated if 
he had finished the fifth grade at the 
age of ten years, or retarded if he had 
completed only the second grade at 
the same age. 

Results of Study 

Area, A larger proportion of the 
children surveyed are accelerated and 
a smaller proportion retarded in 
southwestern than in southeastern 
Oklahoma. In the former area, 16.6 
per cent of the children are accelerat- 
ed and 19.4 per cent retarded; in the 
latter area, 9.6 per cent are progress- 
ing more rapidly and 26.0 per cent 
more slowly than expected (Table I) . 

It is difficult to explain the differ- 
ences in pupil progress between the 
two areas, but these facts are sugges- 
tive. In 1940, the median years com- 
pleted in school by the population 26 
years old and older in the counties 
surveyed was fully one year less in 
southeastern than in southwestern 
Oklahoma.® Also, the expenditures 

•Data taken from Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1040, Population, Ok- 
lahoma, Second Series, Table 27. It is only 
fair to point out that despite the difference 
noted, the counties in southeastern Okla- 
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per capita for children in average 
daily attendance during 1943-44 av- 
eraged nearly ten per cent less in the 
counties of southeastern than in those 
of southwestern Oklahoma.^ A meas- 
ure of qualitative differences in 
schools is found in Brown’s index of 
school efficiency which shows south- 
eastern Oklahoma counties scoring 
lowest among those of the State®. 
These data on the level of schooling, 
per capita expenditures for schools, 
and Brown’s index are associated 
with the differences in school prog- 
ress of the children studied in the two 
areas. 

Age, The proportions of pupils re- 
tarded increase sharply with age in 
both areas studied (Table I).^ This is 
to be expected because the effects of 
lost time in school usually are cumu- 
lative. On the other hand, the per- 
centages of accelerated pupils de- 
crease with advancing age in south- 
western but not in southeastern Ok- 
lahoma. In the latter area the amount 
of acceleration is relatively small and 
therefore subject to little change. Or- 
dinarily, as school children grow older 
it seems that the relative amount of 
acceleration should decrease. How- 
ever, the inconsistency of results 


homa are making greater efforts to support 
their schools in relation to ability to pay 
than those counties in southwestern Okla- 
homa. 


* Twentieth Biennial Report of the State 
Department of Education of Oklahoma, 
1944, Table 31. 

*E. E. Brown, A Statistical Survey By 
Counties of Education in Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa State Department of Education, 
Bui. 110, (1925) 37. 

* Similar results were observed in Dun- 
can’s study, op, cit., 322. 


shown between the two areas raises 
the question of the conditions under 
which acceleration occurs. Although 
acceleration and retardation are not 
exactly complementary as the evid- 
ence shows, similar factors appear to 
be responsible for both phenomena. 

Acceleration and retardation can be 
ascribed to at least four factors other 
than that of age: (1) variations in 
intelligence, (2) differences in op- 
portunities associated with economic 
status, (3) comparitive status of 
schools as judged by such indexes as 
expenditures per pupil, average daily 
attendance, average teacher’s salary, 
and others, and (4) administrative 
policy .regarding promotions. Wide 
differences in intelligence, apparent in 
nearly every random group of pupils, 
almost inevitably lead to deviations 
from the expected mobility through 
the grades. As much or more devia- 
tion from the normal school progress 
arises from differences in family sta- 
tus. Children from families with com- 
paratively high status, as measured 
later in this study by farm tenure and 
by Sewell’s socio-economic status 
scores, probably have more opportuni- 
ties for rapid promotion in school by 
reason of their informal or home 
training and incentive to benefit so- 
cially and economically from schooling 
than do children from families with 
low status. On the other hand, the 
weaknesses of family training and in- 
centive can lead to retarded progress 
in school. A third factor inheres in 
the status of the school itself.^ Pro- 


’For example, the proportions of chil- 
dren graduating from the eighth grade and 
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bably there is as great a range of dif- 
ference in the quality of public schools 
as in the intelligence scores of pupils 
who attend them. Another factor in- 
fluencing the relative numbers of pu- 
pils accelerated and retarded relates 
to school policy on promotions. In 
order to effect economies in operation 
or to please patrons and pupils, schools 
sometimes maintain a policy of pass- 
ing many students whose marks do 
not warrant it and of accelerating 
students with high scholastic stand- 
ing. 

Sex, Proportionally, girls are ac- 
celerated more and retarded less in 
schools than boys (Table I).® These 
differences are much larger in south- 
eastern than in southwestern Okla- 
homa. Apparently the factors contri- 
buting to differences between the 
sexes in school performance operate 
with greater intensity in the south- 
eastern part of the State. Girls usually 
show more interest in school and at- 
tend more regularly than boys. Also, 
in rural areas, boys drop out of school 
frequently to assist with the crops. 
Doubtless, many of them lose interest 
and stay away from school until the 
beginning of a new term. Since farm- 
ing operations are mechanized to a 
smaller tiegree and less hired labor is 

from high school are largest in counties 
with high percentages of college-trained 
teachers and high average teacher’s salary, 
E. E. Brown, op. cit, 32-40. 


• This confirms similar findings in pre- 
vious studies. See George C. Kyte, “Pupil 
Status In The Rural ^ementary School,” 
The Thirtieth Yearbook of the Natioval So- 
ciety For The Study of Education, Part I 
(Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1931) 26-54, and Mattie 
Faye McCollum, op. cit,, 93-96. 


used in southeastern than in south- 
western Oklahoma, the need of child- 
ren, especially boys, in the farm labor 
force is greater in the former area. 

Farm Tenure Status. A direct re- 
lationship exists between children’s 
progress in school and the farm ten- 
ure status of parents. Children of 
farm owners are accelerated more 
frequently and retarded less often 
than those of tenants, and, in turn, 
the latter compare favorably with 
‘‘others,'’ Le., farm laborers and non- 
farm workers (Table I). 

These tenure differences in school 
progress can be ascribed to several 
factors. First, for the reason that 
landless families migrate more than 
landowning families, their children 
experience frequent changes in school 
with accompanying problems of ad- 
justment to new situations. Second, 
income differences among tenure 
groups result in differences in ability 
to pay for clothing, meals, books, and 
in some instances, transportation. 
Third, farm owning families prob- 
ably are more effective than landless 
families in indoctrinating children 
with the values of schooling. Fourth, 
because of the cumulative effects of 
the foregoing factors, children of ten- 
ant and “other” families probably at- 
tend school less regularly and receive 
somewhat lower grades, which tends 
to weaken their incentives for school 
achievement. 

Socio-economic Status. When 
school progress is tabulated accord- 
ing to Sewell's socio-economic status 
scale scores, clearcut and uniform re- 
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suits are obtained.^ As socio-economic 
status improvesi the degree of accel- 
eration increases and retardation de- 
creases (Table I). The difference in 
school progress between the lowest 
and middle scored groups varies more 
than that between the middle and 
highest scored groups, which sug- 
gests that children from families 
with relatively low status are handi- 
capped disproportionately in their ef- 
forts to acquire schooling. Confirma- 
tion of this point can be found in a 
study of grade attainment of relief 
youth who were in school in October, 
1935.10 

Schooling of Parents. The progress 
of children through school depends to 
a considerable extent upon the amount 
of schooling possessed by the parents. 
In Table I, the percentages of children 
retarded are more than twice as large 
when their parents report less than 
eight grades of schooling as they are 
when parents have completed eight or 
more grades. Also, differences can be 
observed in the amount of accelera- 
tion among children from similar 
groupings of parents. These findings 
confirm those reported in an earlier 
urban study.n Probably children 

® The procedure for scoring socio-economic 
status is described in William H. Sewell, 
The Construction and Standardization of a 
Scale for the Measurement of the Socio- 
economic Status of Oklahoma Farm Fam- 
ilies, AES Tech. Bui. 9, (Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, April, 1940). 

"Bruce L. MeMn, Rural Youth on Re- 
lief, Works Progress Administration, Di- 
vision of Social Research, Research Mono- 
graph XI, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office 
(Washington, 1937), 29-30. 

“Charles Elmer Holley, “The Relation- 
ship Between Persistence in School and 
Home Conditions," The Fifteenth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ueaMon, Part II, (Bloomington, Illinois: 


whose parents have limited formal 
education receive little encouragement 
to attain normal school progress, but 
other important social and economic 
factors may be present in the situa- 
tion. 

Number of Children in School. 
Nearly twice as many pupils from 
families with three or more children 
in school as from families with fewer 
children are accelerated. The percent- 
ages of children retarded are approxi- 
mately one-half as large among small 
as among large families. How can 
these facts be explained ? 

Relatively large families are more 
likely to be handicapped economically 
and disadvantaged socially than rela- 
tively small families, and consequent- 
ly, children from the former group 
tend to make slower school progress 
than those from the latter group. Pa- 
rents tend to have less schooling, in- 
come per capita is less, and the gener- 
al socio-economic status usually is 
lower in large than in small families. 

Migration. Frequent moving of 
families often hinders school achieve- 
ment, as is shown by data in Table II. 
The relative amount of school retarda- 
tion increases progressively from the 
least to the most migratory groups of 
families.^^ The proportion of pupils 
accelerated drops sharply between mi- 
gration groups I and II, but between 


Public School Publishing Company, 1919), 
54-65.* 

“Migration ^oups were obtained by di- 
viding the families surveyed into four equal 
classes arranged according to the number of 
moves during the past ten years, with age 
of head of family held constant. Note in 
Table II the increase in numbers of pupils 
from migration group I through IV. 
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the remaining groups differences are 
small. As is the case among some of 
the preceding analyses, the amount of 
retardation furnishes a more consis- 
tent measure of school progress than 
the amount of acceleration. Probably 
children of families who frequently 
change locations tend to lose time and 
interest in school.'** Their school at- 
tendance is less regular and grade 
average somewhat lower than for 
those whose families maintain rela- 
tively stable residence. 

Type of Farm, Acceleration and re- 
tardation of pupils in school vary by 

”J. T. Sanders shows that children of 
families which move infrequently average 
approximately one-fifth more educational 
progress per year of school age than those 
of families which move frequently. Econom- 
ic and Social Aspects of Mobility of Okla- 
homa Farmers, AES Bui. 195, (Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, August, 1929), 56-64. 


type of farm. Although the type-of- 
farm classifications used in Table III 
are not exactly comparable between 
areas, important differences can be 
observed within each area. In south- 
western Oklahoma, children from fa- 
milies operating crop farms (cotton 
mainly) experience the lowest pro- 
gress in school while those from fami- 
lies on livestock farms advance the 
fastest. The differences between child- 
ren from general farms with varying 
proportions of cropland devoted to 
cotton and small grain are not statis- 
tically significant. In southeastern 
Oklahoma, most of the children 
studied live on small, self-sufficing 
farms, and this group makes the poor- 
est showing with respect to school 
progress. The performance of pupils 
from families on crop farms and 


TABLE I. Percentages Op Accelerated And Retarded Pupils In Two Open 
Country Areas Op Oklahoma, Classified By Selected Socio- 
economic Characteristics. 



Southwestern Oklahoma 


Southeastern Oklahoma 


Socioeconomic 

Number of 

Perccntafre 

Number of 

Percentaire 

CharRcteristic 

Pupils 

Accelerated 

Retarded 

Pupils 

Accelerated Retarded 

Both sexes 

326 

16.6 

19.4 

465 

9.6 

26.0 

Males 

166 

16.2 

20.6 

234 

5.1 

30.3 

Females 

160 

18.1 

18.1 

231 

13.9 

21.6 

Ages in years 

6-10 

96 

26.0 

3.2 

178 

8.4 

16.9 

11-16 

144 

16.7 

24.3 

212 

9.9 

28.8 

16-20 

86 

7.1 

29.4 

76 

9.4 

40.0 

Farm tenure status 

Owners 

142 

19.7 

12.7 

206 

12.2 

20.0 

Tenants 

127 

17.3 

18.9 

167 

7.8 

33.6 

Others 

66 

8.9 

37.6 

93 

6.5 

25.8 

Socio-economic status scale 

Under 140 

37 

8.1 

51.4 

266 

4.3 

33.0 

140-169 

142 

16.9 

18.3 

167 

16.8 

18.6 

170 and over 

141 

19.1 

12.1 

30 

13.3 

10.0 

Schooling of parents 

Under eight grades 

119 

16.0 

27.7 

331 

7.6 

32.8 

Eight grades and over 

196 

16.8 

12.7 

132 

14.4 

16.9 

No, of children in school 
per family 

One or two 

172 

20.3 

12.8 

207 

13.6 

18.4 

Three or more 

149 

12.8 

28.2 

256 

6.0 

32.3 
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TABLE II. Percentages Of Accelerated 
And Retarded Pupils In Southeastern 
Oklahoma By Migration Groups. 



Number of 

Percentage 

Migration Group 

Pupils 

Accelerated 

Retarded 

All groups 

466 

9.6 

26.0 

Group I 

96 

16.8 

16.8 

Group II 

111 

8.1 

20.7 

Group III 

119 

8.4 

26.9 

Group IV 

140 

7.1 

36.6 


TABLE III. Percentages Op Accelerated 
And Retarded Pupils In Two Open 
Country Areas By Type Of Farm. 


Number 

of Percentatrt 


Type of Farm 

Pupils 

Accelciated Retarded 

Southwestern Oklahoma 



All types 

260 

18.1 

16.8 

Crop 

48 

8.3 

29.2 

General cotton 

72 

18.1 

12.5 

General cotton 




and small grain 

117 

20.6 

13.7 

Livestock 

23 

26.1 

8.7 

Southwebfern Oklahoma 



All types 

362 

9.9 

26.7 

Self-sufficing 

224 

8.9 

29.6 

Crop 

36 

8.6 

22.9 

Livestock 

34 

20.6 

14.7 

Other 

89 

9.0 

21.3 


“other’’ farms, which includes part- 
time farmers mostly, rates somewhat 
more favorably. The children proceed- 
ing most rapidly through the grades 
come from families operating live- 
stock farms. 

Type of farming may not be a cau- 
sal factor in school progress, but such 
factors as labor organization, number 
of acres in crops, and income, which 
are associated with it do contribute to 
differences in school attendance and 
achievements of farm children. 

Summary 

The findings of this study of pupil 
acceleration and retardation among 
open country children in southern 


Oklahoma can be summarized in the 
following statements: (1) children in 
the public schools advance more rap- 
idly through the grades in southwest- 
ern than in southeastern Oklahoma; 
(2) retardation increases proportion- 
ally with age of pupils, but in only one 
area does acceleration decrease as age 
increases; (3) higher proportions are 
accelerated and smaller proportions 
retarded among girls than boys; (4) 
progress through the school grades 
decreases in the following order 
among children of farm tenure 
groups : owners, tenants, and “other” 
(farm laborers and miscellaneous 
workers) ; (5) movement through the 
grades tends to increase as Sewell’s 
socio-economic status scores increase 
in size; (6) progress in the schooling 
of children is related directly to the 
amount of parents’ schooling; (7) pu- 
pils from families with one or two 
children in school are more accelerated 
and less retarded than those from 
families with three or more children 
in school; (8) mobility through the 
school grades is hindered by excessive 
moving of families ; (9) children from 
families operating livestock farms 
progress more rapidly in school than 
those from families on one-crop, gen- 
eral, and self-sufficing farms; and, 
(10) the study indicates that the 
amount of retardation exceeds that of 
acceleration and suggests that retar- 
dation reflects larger and more con- 
sistent differences than acceleration 
in the school progress of children 
classified by socio-economic character- 
istics. 



The Use of Publicity Materials in South Dakota Weeklies 

By George L. Abemethyf and 
Paul M. Berryt 

ABSTRACT 

Editors of South Dakota weeklies make relatively little use of the mass 
of free clip-sheets, news releases, mats, etc., sent them by a variety of agencies, 
special interest groups, and organizations. Eighty-nine such concerns sent ma- 
terials over a three weeks’ period. Only twelve of these succeeded to any sig- 
nificant extent in getting their materials inserted, one-half of which were 
public or charitable institutions. 

The editors justify their high rate of rejections on the grounds that the 
materials are ill-adapted to local reader interest and that they are, in the 
main, bids for free publicity under a thin guise. There is evidence of a high 
degree of selectivity exercised by the editors and a sensitivity to “loaded” ma- 
terials on the part of most of them. 

RESUMEN 

Los redactores de los semanarios de South Dakota se aprovechan poco de la 
enorme cantidad de recortes, noticias, fotografias, etc., C|ue les envian varias 
agendas, grupos especiales interesados, y otras organizaciones. Ochenta y 
nueve de ^les organizaciones enviaron material durante un perjodo de tres 
semanas. S61o doce, la mitad instituciones de caridad, obtuvieron 4xito notable 
en la publicacidn del material. 

Los redactores justifican el alto promedio de rechazo arguyendo que dicho 
material no se adapta al interns del lector local y porque la mayor parte es un 
atentado a obtener publicidad gratis. Se nota gran seiectividad ejercida por la 
mayor parte de los redactores que adivinan la publicidad por mds escondida 
que se halle. 

1. Introduction pie of the materials being received by 

The purpose of this study was to South Dakota weeklies. For five con- 
discover the extent to which releases, followng the first 

bulletins, features, clip-sheets, mats week s cataloguing of these materials 
and other publicity materials now be- thirty-seven South Dakota weeklies 
ing sent to small-town weekly news- were examined to ascertain the num- 
papers are used by the recipients, ber of times if any, such releases or 
The authors were able to examine erials were uesd by the 

and catalogue all the releases and After these data were com- 

other publicity materials received by ® quesihonnaire was sent to the 

two South Dakota weeklies during a editors of the thirty-seven weeklies 
three weeks’ period.* It was assumed to toe editors of eight others not 
that this would constitute a fair sam- '"‘^^“ded in tim original sample to dis- 

cover their attitudes toward the pub- 

f University of South Dakota. licity materials they were receiving. 

No effort was made to analyze the 

•November 8-29, 1946. (The cooperation Content of syndicated materials from 
of R. T. DeVany and J. B. Townsley in 

this matter is gratefully acknowledged.) * November 16-December 13, 1946. 
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the Western Newspaper Union ap- 
pearing in the weeklies since this 
t 3 rpe of material is ordinarily pur- 
chased by the newspaper publishing 
it. The study was confined to free ma- 
terials sent out by various sources in 
the hope that the weeklies would pub- 
lish them. 

11. The Sample 

There are 185 South Dakota week- 
ly newspapers listed in the 1945 Ayer 
Directory of Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals. Thus the thirty-seven South 
Dakota weeklies examined represent 
a 20% sample. Thirty-three of these 
weeklies reported circulation figures 
ranging from a low of 530 to a high 
of 3,200. The median circulation was 
1,350. The distribution is as follows : 

Circulation Number of Weeklies 

500- 999 8 

1000-1499 9 

1500-1999 10 

2000-2499 2 

2500-2999 2 

3000-3499 2 

Although no analysis of the content 
of Western Newspaper Union syndi- 
cated materials was made, the extent 
of their use was noted as it throws 
some light on the nature of the sam- 
ple. It was discovered that eleven of 
the weeklies used regularly two to 
four pages of WNU “ready-prints.” 
Eleven other weeklies used occasional 
WNU features but not full pages. 
When the group of eleven weeklies 
using regularly from two to four 
pages of WNU “ready-prints” was 
examined, it was found that nine of 
them had used five or more releases 
during the period in which they were 


inspected. It was also discovered that 
six of these weeklies fell in the group 
of eight newspapers with the smallest 
circulations (500-999). Fifteen week- 
lies of the sample (41^ ) did not use 
any WNU materials in the period 
studied. 

III. Use of Releases 

When the sample of thirty-seven 
weeklies was examined for five conse- 
cutive weeks it was discovered that 
five of the weeklies had used no re- 
leases nor other publicity materials 
during the period. (Two of these 
weeklies did publish some WNU syn- 
dicated materials.) The circulations 
of four of these five weeklies exceed- 
ed the median circulation of the en- 
tire sample. 

It was discovered that 12 of the 37 
weeklies (32.4^;^ ) fell into the group 
using from 1 to 4 releases during the 
period of the study. (Eight of these 
twelve week’.es used some WNU ma- 
terials.) In this group of twelve week- 
lies were found the weekly with the 
median circulation and four weeklies 
which exceeded the median circula- 
tion. 

There were also eleven weeklies in 
the sample (29.7%) using from 5 to 
9 releases in this same period of time. 
(Five of these eleven weeklies used 
some WNU materials.) Seven of these 
eleven weeklies reported circulations 
which exceeded the median circulation 
while one weekly did not report its 
circulation. 

There were nine weeklies (24.3%) 
that used ten or more releases during 
the five weeks* period. The largest 
number of releases (28) was used by 
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the weekly with the smallest circula- 
tion (630) in the entire sample. 
(Among these nine weeklies were five 
which used some WNU materials.) 
In this group of nine weeklies it is 
significant to note that only one week- 
ly reported a circulation which ex- 
ceeded the median circulation. 

Sources Having lO-iS Insertions: 

Hon. Karl Mundt (45). 

South Dakota State College 
(26). 

E. Hofer & Sons (19). 

National Association of Manu- 
facturers (14). 

National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis (12). 

Hon. Francis Case (11). 

It is significant to note that in the 
group of releases having the widest 
acceptance were the newsletters of 
the State’s two Congressmen. The 
greater use of Congressman Mundt’s 
newsletters may have been influenced 
in part by the fact that they con- 
tained lively material based on his 
impressions derived from a congres- 
sional junket to the Soviet Union and 
the Middle East. Although twenty 
different weeklies used, in the five 
weeks’ period, one or more of Con- 
gressman Mundt’s releases, it should 
be noted that twenty-four (53.3%) 
of the insertions are accounted for by 
six weeklies in the sample. Two of 
these weeklies used five newsletters, 
while two used four, and two used 
three. Most of the releases emanating 
from South Dakota State College 
which were used by the weeklies (14 
different weeklies) were essentially 
releases of the E^Aension Service. 

The releases distributed by E. Hof- 


er & Sons were mimeographed 
"'canned” editorials dealing with cur- 
rent topics from the special view- 
point of conservative businessmen. 
Only two weeklies used these re- 
leases. The weekly with the smallest 
circulation (630) in the sample used 
three of these “canned” editorials 
without alteration each week during 
the five weeks’ period. Features from 
the industrial news “clip-sheet” of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers were used by only four week- 
lies in the sample. All four of these 
weeklies had circulations falling be- 
low the median circulation. 

The release from the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
was a picture mat of the South Da- 
kota Chairman of the “March of 
Dimes” which was used by twelve 
different weeklies. In this group of 
sources which were able to secure 
from 10 to 45 insertions of their re- 
leases there was not a single release 
which mentioned a “brand-name” or 
a commercial product. Four of the 
six sources in this group had releases 
which had a special appeal for South 
Dakota readers in that they men- 
tioned South Dakota personages or 
situations. 

Sources Having 5-9 Insertions: 

Carl Byoir and Associates (7). 

Fleet Home Town News Cen- 
ter (7). 

Institute of Life Insurance (6). 

South Dakota Children’s Home 
Society (6). 

South Dakota Southern Normal 
School (7). 

University of South Dakota 
News Bureau (7). 
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In this group of sources it is inter- 
esting to note that two were state ed- 
ucational institutions. The materials 
released by them contained individual 
stories about prominent students, ex- 
cerpts froni a study made by a pro- 
fessor, announcements about courses, 
and a story about provisions made 
for returning veterans. The release 
from the South Dakota Children’s 
Home Society was part of a fund- 
raising campaign. The Fleet Home 
Town News Center furnished short 
news stories about individual sailors 
to the sailor’s home town newspaper. 

The releases from the Institute of 
Life Insurance which were used were 
cartoons. Approximately half of the 
cartoons made available to the week- 
lies contained references to life in- 
surance, but none of the cartoons 
used was one of the group referring 
to life insurance. The users of the 
Institute of Life Insurance cartoons 
were weeklies which did not use a 
WNU syndicated editorial cartoon. 
Carl Byoir and Associates was the 
only source in this group successful 
in obtaining insertions of a release 
which carried a reference to a com- 
mercial sponsor. It was a mat of a 
South Dakota County Social Security 
Director who had been nominated by 
the American Legion for a $1000 
''Man of the Year” prize offered by 
the Schenley Distillers Corporation. 
Five of the six sources in this group 
had releases which had a special South 
Dakota “angle” for the weeklies in the 
sample. 

Sources Having 1-4 Insertions: 

Air Transport Association of 
America (2). 


American Bankers Association 

( 2 ). 

American Fat Salvage Commit- 
tee (2). 

American Foundation for Ani- 
mal Health (4). 

AAF Regional and Convalescent 
Hospital (1). 

Army Service Courses (1). 

Leon Block and Associates (2). 

Book-of-the-Month Club (2). 

Army Air Field, Sioux Falls (1) . 

Fred Braun (1). 

Chevrolet Motor Division (2). 

John A. Clements (2). 

Country Gentlemen (4). 

Greater South Dakota Associa- 
tion (3). 

International Cartoon Company 

( 1 ). 

Livestock Sanitary Committee 

( 2 ). 

National Broadcasting Company 

( 1 ). 

National Livestock and Meat 
Board (4). 

Northwestern Lumberman’s As- 
sociation (1). 

Sister Kenr' Foundation (4). 

South Dakota Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service (1). 

South Dakota Farm Bureau (3). 

South Dakota State Board of 
Health (2). 

South Dakota War Finance 
Committee (3). 

United States Civil Service (1). 

United States Navy Sub Station 

( 1 ). 

Victory Clothing Drive (3). 

Victory Sports Alliance (1). 

War Department (3). 

Of the twenty-nine sources in this 
group a total of seven sources (Amer- 
ican Bankers Association; Army Air 
Field, Sioux Falls ; Greater South 
Dakota Association ; South Dakota 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Serv- 
ice; South Dakota Farm Bureau; 
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South Dakota Board of Health ; South 
Dakota War Finance Committee) had 
releases which had a definite South 
Dakota “angle” to them. Eight of the 
remaining sources had releases which 
dealt explicitly with some phase of 
the armed services or auxiliary civi- 
lian services related to the war and 
reconversion needs. One source (In- 
ternational Cartoon Company) of- 
fered two decks of playing cards and 
an ash-tray if the publisher would 
furnish advertising spaces for its car- 
toons. Only one weekly apparently ac- 
cepted this offer and the first cartoon 
appeared in the fifth week the sample 
was examined. In this group of 
twenty-nine sources there were six 
which sent out releases which men- 
tioned specific brand names, products 
or services of a commercial character. 

Sources Having No Insertions: 

American Association for Unit- 
ed Nations, Inc. 

American Petroleum Institute. 

Army Air Base, Sioux City. 

Automobile Manufacturers' As- 
sociation. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine, & Os- 
born, Inc. 

Belgium Government Informa- 
tion Center. 

Bowlers' Victory Legion. 

Chamber of Commerce. 

Department of Commerce, Office 
of Surplus Property. 

Commodity News Service. 

Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 

Cornelius Company. 

Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

Editorial Services. 

Electrical Manufacturers’ Public 
Information Center. 

Margaret Ettifiger. 

Feature News Service. 


Foremost Feature Service. 

Congressman Full. 

General Electric Company. 

Gypsum Association. 

International Council of Relig- 
ious Education. 

Hon. Estes Kefauver. 

Kudner Agency. 

National Dairy Council. 

National Education Association. 

The National Grange. 

National Kingergarten Associa- 
tion. 

National Needlecraft Bureau, 
Inc. 

Navy Branch Public Informa- 
tion Office. 

The Navy League of the United 
States. 

Oldsmobile Division — General 
Motors. 

Public Administration Clearing 
House. 

Review and Herald Publishing 
Association. 

The Royal Egyptian Legation. 

S. C. Syndicate. 

Doctor Salsbury's Laboratories. 

Salvation Army. 

Sonotone Research Laboratories. 

South Dakota Reclamation As- 
sociation. 

South Dakota School of Mines 
and Technology. 

Supreme Council, 33% Southern 
Jurisdiction, U. S. A. 

U. S. 0. Department of Public 
Information. 

United States Navy Recruiting 
Station. 

Walters Feature Service. 

Women's International Bowling 
Conference, Inc. 

World Government Association, 
Inc. 

Yankton College News Service. 

Forty-eight of the total eighty-nine 
sources, (53.9%), failed to obtain a 
single insertion of a news release in 
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the sample of 87 weeklies which was 
examined. Only three of these sources 
sent out releases which had a South 
Dakota ‘‘angle.” Two of the other 
sources were charitable organizations 
and one a religious organization. The 
National Grange which was found in 
this group of sources has practically 
no membership in the state. Most of 
the releases emanating from this 
group of sources either contained 
specific references to brand names 
and corporations or else consisted of 
bulky background material which 
did not lend itself readily to the uses 
of the busy editor. 

IV. Questionnaire Responses 

As mentioned above, a question- 
naire was sent to forty-five editors of 
South Dakota weeklies. This group 
included the editors of the thirty- 
seven weeklies that were systemat- 
ically examined plus eight others 
chosen from the Black Hills area, 
whose papers were not available for 
examination. Thirty questionnaires 
were returned all of which were 
usuable.^ 

The purpose of the questionnaire 
was (1) to get the editors’ opinions 
of such releases and (2) to ascertain 
their stated use of such materials. 
The latter was checked against what 
actually appeared in the respective 
papers over a five weeks’ period. 

In estimating the weekly volume of 
such materials received, 19 (63.3%) 


*The questionnaires were sent out over 
the signature of E. T. Trotzig, Associate 
Professor of Journalism at the University 
of South Dakota, who has rapport with the 
editors, hence, no doubt, the high percent- 
age of return. 


of the respondents checked amounts 
ranging from 26 to 60 pieces. Ten 
(33.3%) checked amounts in excess 
of 76 pieces ; one did not answer ; sev- 
en believed there to be 100 or more 
pieces. The latter probably reflects a 
confusion with the total volume of 
mail. 

The questionnaires reveal that 16 
(53.3%) of the editors toss into the 
wastebasket unopened 76 %- or more 
of these releases; 8 (26.6%) treat 
from 25%; to 60% of such material 
in this manner. Only 6 (16.67r) of 
the editors open all these communica- 
tions. 

As to whether they use any of these 
materials regularly, 13 (43.3%) res- 
ponded negatively. A small group, 6 
(16.6% ) indicated that they use cer- 
tain “selected” materials regularly 
among which are listed the following: 
releases where local names are invol- 
ved, soldiers, ric; such “worthy” cau- 
ses as U. S. 0., Red Cross ; Congress- 
man Mundt’s releases; County Agent 
releases. Six (20% ) use certain re- 
leases “quite regularly” such as: Ra- 
tioning information, crop reports, 
state institution stories, OPA, news 
about soldiers. Only two editors make 
even “occasional use” of mats and 
cartoons. 

The amount of space available is 
apparently not important among the 
stated reasons for using so few of the 
releases as 20 (66.6%) showed no dis- 
position to use more even if they had 
more space. Only 6 (16.6%;) indicated 
that space was the deciding factor. 
Volunteered comments from four 
(13.3%?) revealed the opinion that the 
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releases were ill-adapted to local 
reader-interest. 

'*What percentage of the materials 
you receive is in your opinion really 
advertising and should be paid for at 
advertising rates?” In response to 
this question 17 (56.6 of the edi- 
tors judged 75^/ or more of the ma- 
terial to be sheer advertising. Of thio 
group 4 (13.39^) checked 50%; 4 
(13.3%) checked 25%^ and the same 
number checked 10%. Several volun- 
tary comments were directed to this 
question typical of which are these: 
“90 %> contains an advertising joker,” 
“Most of them are purely bunk or 
free advertising for national manu- 
facturers and processors,” “Most of it 
is mere space-grabbing for free adver- 
tising,” “All of it — they pay for every 
step until it gets to the publisher, 
writing, typing, paper, mats, mailing, 
postage, and it is worthless until the 
publisher uses it. In other words, they 
pay for every move until the final one, 
and that is the only one that will do 
them any good.” 

In addition to asking for opinions 
as to the amount of the releases that 
were advertising and should be paid 
for, the respondents were asked to 
give illustrations. The following were 
among: those given: “Recipes with 
product names hidden,” “All car, 
movie, food, seed, or propaganda of 
any kind in which promotional ma- 
terial names a saleable commodity or 
service,” “. . . Recent publicity by 
Wincharger on rural electrification,” 
“Fix pages, some educational stories, 
airlines, agriculture, government sur- 
plus commodities, patterns of various 


sorts, pictures and stories from radio 
stations and schools, . . . and some of 
the Black Hills proposed UNO Capital 
stories,” “THIS IS AMERICA,” 
“POCKETBOOK OF KNOWLEDGE,” 
“Fisher Body, Jeep dope, some farm 
unions, some farm bureaus,” “Auto- 
mobile and truck releases, salvage, 
most of the stuff from colleges, rail- 
roads,” “Releases about corporation 
officers doing this and that,” “. . . 
stories about politicians, stories about 
loan associations . . .,” “All releases 
about new cars, new farm machinery, 
meat packers, movie stars, and the 
propaganda sheets regularly issued 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers . . ,” “Accident prevention 
is debatable — insurance companies 
profit — but there is a general welfare 
angle,” “Gaines Dog Food Feature . . . 
cotton goods,” “National Dairy Coun- 
cil, Skelly Oil.” 

When asked if they ever get helpful 
ideas or facts for editorials 9 (30%) 
said “never;” 14 (46.6%) said “oc- 
casionally;” 4 (13%) said “frequent- 
ly;” and 3 (10% ) failed to answer.^ 
When commenting on the types most 
helpful in this regard such remarks 
were found: “Government releases 
that show statistics and give infor- 
mation not available to ordinary 
folks,” “College and state associations 
releases like those of the League of 
Municipalities,” “Those that have a 
direct bearing on the immediate ter- 

*The writers are aware that these an- 
swers are subject to the usual limitations on 
all questionnaire responses. For example, 
one editor who was discovered to be using: 
three canned editorials each week checked 
“Occasionally.” 
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ritory our paper covers.” One editor 
expressed a somewhat negative use, 
‘The only time I use their ideas for an 
editorial is when 1 get mad and blast 
them.” 

In respon; 2 e to the request to list 
their chief criticisms of the form and 
content of the releases 16 (53.3%) of 
the editors gave answers that could 
be classified under “content.” Of this 
group 10 (62.5 ) stressed dislike for 
the attempts to get free advertising 
while 6 (37.5%^) found fault with the 
lack of concern for local reader in- 
terest. The following comments have 
to do with the alleged attempts at 
free advertising: “My subscriber 
doesn't give a damn for the names of 
the officers and directors of the Swift 
Packing Co. just because they donate 
$4.50 worth of meat to a 4-H banquet 
and then spend $9.00 in postage send- 
ing a ‘News Rush' story to every 
weekly in the nation;” “If the com- 
pany putting out the bulletins, etc., 
would take the cash used in getting 
out the publications and use it in good, 
fair newspaper advertising instead of 
trying to pull something over on the 
publishers they would receive more 
for their money spent and certainly 
promote more good will among their 
publishers ;” “If they didn't contain a 
bid for free publicity they would not 
be sent out. Why should we furnish 
free publicity to the government or 
any but a charity? We pay the same 
taxes as others, contribute the same 
as others, in addition give free publi- 
city to charity or church. Is there 
really any justification for free pub- 
licity? We operate a business, do we 
not?” 


Those editors who felt that the re- 
leases lacked adequate concern for 
local reader interest give such replies 
as : “For our use not localized enough, 
which, of course, is understandable;” 
“No conception of interests of sub- 
scribers ; outside the field of weeklies ; 
no tie-in with local organizations;” 
“See no local interest, we are concern- 
ed with local news and state news 
only.” 

As stated above, some of the criti- 
cisms had to do with the form of the 
releases. On this score 5 (16.6%) of 
the editors showed dissatisfaction. 
These are some of the comments: 
“Most of it is too long, especially gov- 
ernment releases;” “News releases 
should have heads on them. These 
heads can be remodeled if they don't 
fit a paper's type schedule, but they 
show at once what the story is about. 
Most releases should be much shorter 
and to the point;” “About 90% of 
them are too long and too hard to con- 
dense down.” 

In addition, one editor made crit- 
icisms of both form and content while 
two gave replies that could not be 
classified under either form or con- 
tent and six made no reply. 

A negligible number, 4 (13.3%’) 
of the editors indicated that there 
was any value in receiving the re- 
leases. Nine (30% ) answered “little” 
or “no value,” and 9 (30%;) gave no 
response to the question. Several fa- 
cetious replies were made such as: 
“Makes a nice fire when we can find 
the time to watch it burn ;” “It helps 
the postal department ;” “Chief value 
is to the people who have been paid 
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for their work and service — and 
that’s not the country printer.” Those 
who did specify it as having some val- 
ue spoke in terms of its being “oc- 
casional space filler” or providing 
“background information.” 

Twenty-three of the editors (76%) 
have received no comment from their 
subscribers on the use of any such 
materials while 6 (16.6%) have re- 
ceived comment. However, these have 
had to do with rationing information 
and men in the service. 

When asked if there were any ad- 
ditional releases which they would 
like to receive 23 (76.6 7^ ) of the edi- 
tors indicated none; 4 (13.3%) spe- 
cified that they would like to get such 
materials as “unbiased news from 
Pierre” (the state capital) , “Agricul- 
tural releases from Brookings,” (State 
College) ; “U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture.” One editor in commenting 
on releases from the latter had this 
to say, “Releases now sent out by the 
Extension Department through the 
County Agent’s office have the same 
weakness pertinent to all publicity 
releases — ^they fail to get away from 
routine style of writing, and are cum- 
bersome, being devoted too much to 
getting publicity for the Extension of- 
ficials *and too little in the gist of the 
story covered.” 

V. Conclusions 

1. The blanket mailing of publicity 
materials to South Dakota rural 
weeklies on the assumption that if 
enough papers are covered with suf- 
ficient frequency phe results will jus- 
tify the expenditure seems hardly 


tenable in the light of the findings of 
this study. 

2. More than half (63.9%) of the 
total eighty-nine sources failed to se- 
cure a single insertion of their re- 
leases in the thirty-seven weeklies ex- 
amined. In general, the South Dako- 
ta weeklies used the remaining ma- 
terials very sparingly. When this use 
was investigated it revealed that the 
weeklies with the largest circulations 
made the least use of the releases; 
those with the smallest circulations 
tended to make the greatest use of 
them. 

3. South Dakota editors show great 
resistance to publicity materials 
which they feel are essentially com- 
mercial advertising. They reveal no 
difficulty in detecting hidden adver- 
tising “jokers” in the releases. Con- 
sequently, many releases are discard- 
ed unopened upon the mere recogni- 
tion of a characteristic envelope. 

4. One of the major reasons given 
by the editors for the meager use of 
the releases received was the fact 
that they were poorly adapted to lo- 
cal reader interest and the news pol- 
icy of the weeklies. The authors’ ex- 
amination of the content of the re- 
leases from the eighty-nine sources 
tends to support this contention. 

5. The South Dakota editors do not 
seem to regard space as an important 
factor in limiting the use of releases. 
The authors, however, feel that space 
is a more important factor than the 
results of the questionnaire show. 
The volume of advertising carried by 
most of the weeklies does not leave 
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excessive amounts of space for news 
stories. If the use of WNU materials 
by twenty-two of the papers in the 
sample is noted, it is apparent that 
the sources sending out releases are 
competing for a very small amount of 
available space. 


6. If the situation among South Da- 
kota weeklies is typical of the rural 
weeklies in other states, it suggests 
that the blanket distribution of re- 
leases is an ineffective way of reach- 
ing an appreciable portion of the 
readers of rural weeklies. 


T}rpes of Participating Families 

By W. A. Andersonf 


ABSTRACT 

There are three types of participating families, fully-participating, par- 
tially-participating, and non-participating. 

Two sets of data are presented to support this thesis. The first is the self- 
ratings of 344 farm families relative to their position in their community as 
participators in its formal organizations, as participators in informal activities 
and as leaders in community programs. The second set of data pertain to the 
actual participation of 1202 farm families as organization officers, committee 
members, and program participants. 

If this hypothesis is substantiated, it has much practical value for extension 
workers and other rural leaders, for it furnishes a simple tool by which these 
leaders can identify families as participants. 

RESUMEN 

Hay tres tipos de familias participantes ; las que participan del todo, las que 
participan en parte, y las que no participan. 

Se presentan dos grupos d^e datos para soportar esta tesis. El primero es la 
auto-clasihcacidn de 344 familias rurales sobre su posicion en la comunidad 
como participantes en organizaciones formales, como participantes en activi- 
dades mds informales, y como lidcres en programas de la comunidad. El segun- 
do grupo de datos pertenece a la participacion actual de 1202 familias rurales 
como ohciales de organizaciones, miembros de comit^s, y participantes en otros 
programas. 

Si esta hipdtesis puede ser veriheada, tendra mucho valor para los agentes de 
trabajos de extension y para lideres rurales, porque ofrece un modo facil de 
identificar las familias que participan. 

There Are Three Types of 
Participating Families 

The thesis of this paper is that 
families may be classified into three 
main groupings from the viewpoint 


t Professor of Rural Sociology, Cornell 
Uxiiversity, 


of social participation: fully-partici- 
pating; partially-participating; and 
non-participating. 

Two Types of Data Are Used to 
Establish This View 
The data for supporting this thesis 
are drawn from two sources. The 
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first is the self-ratings of 344 New 
York farm families with reference 
to three aspects of their social par- 
ticipation, namely family leadership 
in community affairs, family partici- 
pation in community organizations, 
and family participation in informal 
activities. In a recent paper I have 
shown that family social participa- 
tion is not only the result of the ac- 
tion of community members who are 
expressing social acceptance or rejec- 
tion by conferring participation and 
leadership roles on families, but is 
also an expression by the families 
themselves of their respect for and 
confidence in themselves, which is 
their own estimate of their social 
status.^ These self-rating data are 
now used to show that these families 
generaly distribute themselves into 
the three groupings suggested. If this 
is true, it has important bearing on 
the practical problem of promoting 
family social participation. 

The second source of data is the 
actual participation of 1202 farm 
families who live in the same New 
York Counties where the self-rating 
data were obtained and in an addition- 
al rural county where a similar type 
of agriculture prevails, so that all are 
families from comparable environ- 
ments.' 

The Establishment of the Types 
Comes Directly From the 
Interrelations of the Ratings 

The self-rating data are the res- 
ponses of the 344 farm families to the 

^ W. A. Anderson, “Family Social Parti- 
cipation and Social Status Self-ratings.” 
American Sociological Review ^ XI: 3, (June, 
1946), pp. 263££. 


question, ‘Tf you were to divide the 
families of your community into four 
groupings in which would you place 
your family in regard to the follow- 
ing factors: (1) the amount of money 
available for family living; (2) living 
comfortably in the home; (3) leader- 
ship in community affairs ; (4) parti- 
cipation in community organizations ; 
(6) participation in informal activi- 
ties. Grouping one is the most favor- 
able or has the most; grouping four 
is the least favorable or has the least.'' 

The method of establishing the 
types of participating families from 
these self-ratings is to associate those 
families who rate themselves similar- 
ly in respect to the three participation 
traits. 

These Families Gave Themselves 
Ratings on Each of the Three 
Participation Factors 

Each family had the opportunity 
to place itself in one of four positions 
relative to each of these participation 
factors. What actually happened is 
that 9 per cent rate themselves in the 
first or top grouping as to participa- 
tion in formal affairs, 6 per cent rate 
themselves in this grouping as to com- 
munity leadership, and 9 per cent rate 
themselves there as to participation 
in informal activities. (Table I.) On 
the other hand, 69 per cent of the 
families put themselves in grouping 
four as to participation in formal or- 
ganization, 69 per cent place them- 
selves in this fourth grouping as to 
leadership in community affairs, and 
26 per cent rate themselves in this 
position as to participation in infor- 
mal activities. The remaining propor- 
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tions of the families placed themselves 
in either position two or position three 
with regard to each of these partici- 
pation factors. (Table I.) 

TABLE I. The Self-ratings Of 344 Farm 
Families in Otsego County, New York 
As To Their Position In The Commun- 
ity Relative To Particha'^ion In For- 
mal Organizations, Leadership In Com- 
munity Affairs, And Participation In 
Informal Social Activities. 


Per Cent Ratins themselves In 


Partici- 

Leader- 

Partici- 


pation 

ship 

patt< >^1 

Participation 

in 

ill 

in 

Grouping 

Formal 

Com- 

Informal 


Orffsii- 

munity 

Acti- 


iration 

\ffairs 

vities 

First or top 

9 

6 

9 

Second 

10 

8 

29 

Third 

22 

17 

36 

Fourth or bottom 

59 

69 

26 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


Less than one in each ten families 
think of themselves, therefore, as be- 
longing in the top grouping or as be- 
ing among those who participate most 
in formal organizations, in informal 
activities, and in community leader- 
ship. On the other hand, about 6 out 
of each 10 feel that they belong to 
the grouping who participate least in 
formal organizations. One in each four 
put themselves in the same position 
as to participation in informal activi- 
ties, while seven out of each ten feel 
that they are among those who parti- 
cipate least with respect to leadership 
in community activities. (Table I.) 

The remaining families hold that 
they belong in groupings two or three 
relative to these factors. Thus 10 per 
cent and 22 per cent respectively rate 
themselves in grouping two and three 
in regard to formal participation; 8 
per cent and 17 per cent respectively 


rate themselves in these intermedi- 
ate positions relative to community 
leadership; while 29 per cent and 36 
per cent feel that they belong in this 
area relative to taking part in infor- 
mal activity. (Table I.) 

To Establish ‘Types” it is Necessary 
To Show Similarity in the Ratings on 
Participation Traits 

In order to discover from these 
self-ratings whether there are 
“types” of participating families, it 
is necessary to see the extent to which 
families rate themselves similarly or 
nearly so with regard to these expres- 
sions of participation. 

The Fully-Participating Families 

The self-ratings these families give 
themselves on the three factors result 
in nine different rating combinations. 
(Table II.) Six per cent of the fam- 
ilies place themselves in a top combi- 
nation by rat’ag themselves in group- 
ing one in all three participation 
characteristics. They consider them- 
selves full participants. Three per 
cent place themselves in grouping one 
in formal and informal participation 
and in grouping two in community 
leadership. This combination is one 
step removed in only one of the three 
characteristics from the top combina- 
tion. This is practically full partici- 
pation. Putting the six per cent in the 
top combination and the three per 
cent in this second combination to- 
gether we have nine per cent of the 
families who rate themselves as the 
top participators. These we call “ful- 
ly-participating” families. (Table 
II.) 
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The Partially Participating Families 

The next combination including 
five per cent of the families is rated 
in grouping two in all three partici- 
pation factors. This is one step re- 
moved in all three characteristics. 
While the participation of these fam- 
ilies is high, according to their own 
judgment, it is not “full participa- 
tion” such as is true of those families 
we have defined as “fully-participat- 
ing.” 

Then follows a series of four com- 
binations where 27 per cent of the 
families rate themselves as belonging 
in grouping two, three, or four in one 
and two of the factors. These families 
are participators but not in full meas- 
ure. These we put together with those 
who rate themselves in position two 
in all characteristics, and describe as 
the “partially-participating” fami- 
lies. They include 32 per cent of all 
the families. (Table II.) 


It is clear that the extent of par- 
ticipation among the “partially-par- 
ticipating” varies in degree. Those 
whose rating on all three characteris- 
tics is in grouping two participate 
more than those whose rating is as 
low as grouping three in formal and 
informal participation and four in 
community leadership, while the com- 
binations that lie between these two 
take part more or less than these two 
extremes. 

The Least or Non-Participating 
FamUies 

The next combination includes 33 
per cent of all the families. They rate 
themselves in grouping four, or in the 
lowest grouping, in formal participa- 
tion and community leadership and 
in grouping three in informal parti- 
cipation. They admit that they take 
part less than other families in com- 
munity affairs and only slightly in in- 


TABLE II. The Proportions Of 344 New York Farm Families Who Rate Them- 
selves In Different Combinations Of Groupings As To Participation In For- 
mal Organizations, Leadership In Community Activities, And Participation 
In Informal Organizations. 


Participation Rating 

Combinations 


Per Cent 

Grouping One in; 
Grouping One in; 

leadership, formal, and informal participation 
formal and informal participation: Grouping 


Fully 

2, in leadership 

3j 


Grouping Two in; 
Grouping Two in; 

leadership, formal, and informal participation 
formal, and informal participation: Grouping 3 

6’ 


in leadership 

informal: Grouping 3 in formal participation: 

5 


Grouping Two in; 

Grouping 4 in leadership 
leadership, and formal participation: Grouping 

7 

Partially 

Grouping Three in ; 

2 in iniormal 

formal, and informal participation: Grouping 
4 in leadership 

12 

1 


Grouping Three in ; 

3, 


Grouping Four in ; 

leadership, and formal participation: Grouping 

3 in informal 

33 

Least 

Grouping Four in; 

leadership, formal, and informal participation 

26 

■or 



Non 

Total 


100 
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foraal affairs. Finally, a combination 
including 26 per cent of the families 
rate themselves in grouping four in 
all three participation traits, admit- 
ting that they take part less than any 
other families in all three kinds of 
participation. We combine these two 
groupings who participate less than 
any others. They are only one step re- 
moved from each other in one parti- 
cipation trait. These we designate as 
the “least or non-participating” fam- 
ilies. 

The characterization of these fam- 
ilies from their self-ratings gives us 
then these three types of participat- 
ing families that we designate as ful- 
ly-participating, partially-participat- 
ing and non-participating families. 
The “fully-participating” families 
constitute nine per cent, the “partial- 
ly-participating” 32 per cent, and the 
“non-participating” 59 per cent, of 
all families. 

The Classification Agrees With 
Participation Experience 

The classification of these families 
into these three types is the result of 
logically combining those that are 
similar in the self-ratings of their 
participation behavior. It is a mental 
construct, as are all classifications. It 
is founded on opinions about extent 
of participation. If the classification 
is valid, it should agree with actual 
participation experience. To show 
that this is true is our next step. 

In our work on social participation 
we have obtained detailed data on the 
extent and intensity of individual and 
family participation in formal and 
informal activities for over 2,000 


families. While obtaining these data, 
the feeling that there were families 
who took part in almost every activity 
in the community and almost at all 
times, that there were families who 
were active in some affairs at some 
of the times, while there were also 
families who did not take part in any 
activities, at any time, grew upon us. 

In working on the formal participa- 
tion of 1202 farm families Plambeck^ 
and I constructed a table which shows 
the proportion of these families who 
had one or more members who were 
active in community organizations as 
officers, committee members, or on 
programs. Families whose members 
are active in these ways are the truly 
participating families. They not only 
belong to organizations and groups, 
but attend and support them. 

Our table shows that 61 per cent 
of these families had no members who 
held an organization office, served on 
a committee, or took part in a pro- 
gram during the previous year. This 
61 per cent is comparable to the 59 
per cent of the families who rated 
themselves as belonging in the lowest 
grouping in formal and informal par- 
ticipation and community leadership 
and that we designate as non-partici- 
pating. On the other hand, 11 per cent 
of these families had several members 
who were active in all three of these 
ways. These are comparable to the 
nine per cent of the families who rate 
themselves as belonging in the top 
grouping in leadership and participa- 

• W. A. Anderson and Hans Plambeck, 
The Socidl Participation of Farm Familiee, 
Cornell University Agr. Exp. Sta. Rur. Soc. 
Mimeo. Bui. 8 (1948), p. 28. 
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tion and that we designate as fully- 
participating. The rest of the families, 
88 per cent of all, had one or more 
members who held an office only, par- 
ticipated in a program only, served on 
a committee only, or were active in 
two of these ways. These are compar- 
able to the 32 per cent of the families 
who rated themselves in our second 
and third groupings and that we de- 
signate as partially-participating. 
The differences between the propor- 
tions that constitute the classes by 
self-ratings and the proportions who 
exhibit comparable participation ex- 
perience are no larger than are to be 
expected from the probable errors of 
these percentages. 

Our conclusion from these compari- 
sons is that our logically constructed 
classification portrays actual partici- 
pation experience and seems, there- 
fore, to be valid. 

Self-ratings Can Be Used To Discover 

Types of Participating Families 

There are, if our thesis is ac- 
cepted, several generalizations about 
social participation that suggest 
themselves. The first is that it is pos- 
sible to use the self-rating technique 
to discover what kind of participat- 
ing group a family is. This would be 
especially helpful to extension work- 
ers, rural ministers, and other local 
leaders who wish to locate active and 
non-active families quickly. If it is 
correct that families can classify 
themselves accurately in this regard, 
it may not be necessary to make de- 
tailed study of the, activities of all the 
family members to find those who 


take part fully, partially, or not at 
all. 

We think this use of the self-rating 
techniques would be especially help- 
ful if combined with ratings by oth- 
ers. While we are now only in the 
preliminary stages of analyzing our 
‘‘other rating'' material, we have in- 
dications that “self" and “other" rat- 
ings are highly correlated. If, there- 
fore, local workers use both self and 
other ratings on families, they would 
have a rapid method of classifying 
their constituency as to participation. 

Work with the Partially-Participating 

Families to Increase Activities and 
Get New Leadership 

A second suggestion that we pre- 
sent is that increased activity and 
new leadership can be obtained most 
successfully by stimulating the par- 
tially-participating. The fully-parti- 
cipating do not need encouragement 
or urging. They know the values they 
wish to obtain. They take advantage 
of opportunities to be active and to 
make contributions without stimula- 
tion. In fact they are often so asser- 
tive that they dominate and commu- 
nity workers come to rest upon them. 

The non-participating must usual- 
ly be worked with for considerable 
periods in order to get them to see 
the values in association, to arouse 
their interest, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, to create in them a 
self-confidence and self-respect which 
makes them willing to take part at 
all.® This is a worthwhile, but never- 
theless, long and difficult job. 

■ W A. Anderflon, “Family Social Parti- 
cipation and Social Status Self-ratings,” 
American Sociological Review ^ XI: 3, (June, 
1946), pp. 253££. 
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The partially-participating are al- 
ready interested. They know the val- 
ues of participation. They are wait- 
ing for the chance to assume respon- 
sible roles. Here the problem is chief- 
ly one of getting leaders to so direct 
activities that as man^ as possible 
can participate. One of the major rea- 
sons why there is not more participa- 
tion is that the potential participants 
are not used. Dependence is placed on 
the aggressive few. We are always 
saying, ‘‘We must select the best” 
participants or leaders. This usually 
means only the most aggressive per- 
sons. There is a large potential for 
participation and leadership await- 


ing opportunity in the partially-par- 
ticipating. 

Test This Classification in Future 
Participation Studies 

We do not claim that we have es- 
tablished this classification finally. 
We are anxious that it be given fur- 
ther testing. We are doing so. We 
suggest that other rural sociologists 
who will be studying participation 
include in their instruments some self 
and other rating questions. We hope 
studies will particularly get families 
to indicate, having adequately defined 
the terms, whether they consider 
themselves to be full, partial, or non- 
participating familier 



NOTES 

Edited By Paul H. Landis 

FILM-MAKING AS A FOCUS OF SOCIAL FORCES IN 
AN INDIAN TRIBE 


It may be said that any communal under- 
taking calls into play societal traits inherent 
in a group. When a people, the Hopi, who 
have used the same agricultural methods 
for eleven centuries on the same mesas of 
northern Arizona, decide to use a medium 
as new as the sound film to portray their 
problems, the situation is bound to throw 
into sharp focus the component social forces. 

For five months a fellow sociologist and 
the author lived on the Hopi reservation in 
the process of producing a 16 mm. sound 
film on the status of the modem Indian. 
Furthermore, this particular undertaking 
grenerated such heated reaction that latent 
stresses and strengths were more quickly 
discernable than in a situation requiring only 
observation or universally approved parti- 
cipation. 

This project was charged with particular 
tension because of the Hopi antipathy to be- 
ing photographed by Whites. On every mesa 
there are Indian policemen to enforce the 
warnings to photographers, usually by tear- 
ing up film, occasionally by destroying 
cameras. The source of this antipathy to 
photography seemed to lie in a mingled fear 
of ridicule by White audiences, a feeling of 
spiritual degradation — selling oneself out to 
pose, the belief that cherished rites and skills 
will be too easily copied if recorded on film, 
and a vague fear of loss of virtu. Since the 
Hopi, from tradition, believe themselves to 
be God’s chosen people, they conceive of cul- 
tural diffusion only as a disadvantageous 
process of seeping away and weakening of 
their own more desirable mores. While twen- 
ty years ago the Snake Dance could still be 
filmed, after some unpleasant incidents 
the Hopi finally agreed with the Indian Ser- 
vice that no portrayal of religious cere- 
monies on the mesas* would be allowed, al- 
though the full cycle of strange colorful 


katchina dances goes on alniost weekly dur. 
ing six months of the year. 

Two complementary forces in delicate 
balance underlay our future dealings, the 
autonomy of the individual combined with 
his deferral to the group. The obvious first 
step was to get the chief’s permission to 
make educational pictures solely on the daily 
routine, as distinguished from the ordinary 
commercial films. To our surprise this per- 
mission was rather easily secured, but we 
soon found it was meaningless without the 
individual’s cooperation. An ancient street 
in the pueblo might be teeming with activity 
— an old man carding wool, a woman shelling 
com, someone else making piki — ^we had 
only to appear with our cameras and the 
street was deserted. Mothers hissed to their 
children to come straight in and old women 
hobbled off to their homes with their full 
water buckets. Of course, this sort of thing 
stymied the film because (to paraphrase 
Alice) what is the use of a motion picture 
without any motion? 

On the other hand, we were soon to learn 
that real group sanction had to be secured 
before individuals would cooperate. In these 
villages where neighbor crowds neighbor in 
a storied pueblo, the strongest rule of living 
is that there shall be no secrecy. The doors 
are open, or if you knock they saf , “Come 
in,*’ never “Wait a minute.” It is indeed a 
serious breach even to attempt to talk pri- 
vately or make arrangements with individ- 
uals apart from the group. Indian Service 
Administrators incur criticism if they “work 
with individuals.” The Hopi who acceded to 
the request “Please don’t mention this to 
anyone else” would be regarded as a traitor. 

Individuals, therefore, were not free to 
hire themselves out as film subjects. When in 
some desperation we proposed to Don, the 
Sun Chief t that we pay him on a footage 
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basis to let us follow him around and film 
him at his tasks, he whisked us to a public 
meeting before the head chief where every 
detail of the proposal was explained and 
finally vetoeu by this village. Where in- 
tellectual explanation, nominal permission 
and attempts to hire individuals failed, the 
substitution of an emotion -charged appeal 
to the group succeeded in overcoming the 
usual group aversion. The victors tend to 
forget that force was used against our In- 
dian minority, but living Hopis well remem- 
ber that troops were called out in 190G and 
their houses searched for children of school 
age. No one thinks of violence now, but 
there are unreconstructed Rebels on the 
mesas who hate White government officials. 
There is a lesser antagonism toward mis- 
sionaries on the part of the 96 per cent who 
follow the Hopi way. But a few Whites who 
are regarded as the champions of Indians 
against their oppressors are accepted. In this 
case, in spite of our repeated warnings that 
we would state what we saw, we were re- 
garded also as champions of the Hopi point 
of view and thus endowed with an emotion 
sufficiently strong to offset the qualms of 
many who had never before been filmed. 
There was also an clement of jealousy of 
the traditional enemies, the Navaho, who 
were just assembling a delegation to present 
their problems before a Congressional com- 
imHtee. However, the alrea of religious 
dances and ceremonials was still strictly 
forbidden. 

Effective Procedure by Group Action 

As soon as the young Hopi Governor of 
New Oraibi saw that we were not interested 
in a costume portrayal, but would present 
the modem Hopi and his problems, he be- 
came the official sponsor. His first step was 
to call a general council of representatives 
from the nine villages — what amounted to a 
tribal council. In the course of seven hours 
of discussion through an interpreter, we dis- 
avowed resemblance to any previous photo- 
grapher, stressed our independent position, 
and in as simple terms as possible, stated 
our aims as social scientists and of this 
film in particular. The upshot was a tenta- 


tive assent, later confirmed when the chiefs 
had a chance to talk the question over with 
their constituents in stores and kivas on the 
mesa. Nevertheless, this was by no means 
well-defined group sponsorship by a whole 
tribe, for several villages sent no representa- 
tives. One vetoed the project and the rest 
cooperated in various degrees, but enough 
to secure a fair statement of the facts as 
far as we could find them. 

Actual filming could only go forward 
by 5n‘our action also. A committee took us 
on a conducted tour over much of the reser- 
vation, pointing out specific fields, wells, 
and dams and having us talk with men 
whose problems they wished to discuss. Al- 
most every subsequent scene was secured 
with official ceremony. If we wanted a two- 
second shot of housebuilding, the village 
Governor himself had to explain the project 
from the beginning to the builder, and then 
builder. Governor and photographers made 
formal statements of their aims in life for 
an hour before the scene could be taken. 

Innovators and Traditionalists 

Forty years ago the question of compul- 
sory education had pitted progressives 
against conservatives. In a lesser way, the 
film drew to its support those with traits 
like political interest, ability to speak Eng- 
lish, those who had traveled or gone to 
school off the reservation, while opposed or 
indifferent were the religious leaders, the 
old people in general, and those who wished 
to have no truck with the White Man’s ways 
in any guise. One of the villages, Chimopavy, 
was extremely conservative. There the ques- 
tion of photography was so touchy that 
Peter, who in preparing to be next chief had 
to lead a life as blameless as the Child Lama, 
did not dare give us public assistance, al- 
though he had been one of our principal 
sponsors. 

*"As in other questions, the villages at the 
foot of the mesas were far more accessible 
than those on top. A young matron living 
below the mesa arranged with us to photo- 
graph her family of origin living on top. 
She was profoundly surprised when her own 
family not only backed out when the time 
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came, but also a former neighbor roundly 
called her down in Hopi for bringing us up. 

Internal Rivalry and Nascent Unity 

Although only 3500 Hopis in all live on 
the three mesas, each mesa has long acted 
as if it were a separate province. When, be- 
cause the range was overgrazed, the Govern- 
ment forced the Hopi to reduce their sheep, 
First and Second Mesa agreed, but Third 
Mesa held out for a considerable time. First 
Mesa accepted a grazing district boundary 
fence, but Third Mesa stubbornly opposed it. 

While ancient inter-mesa conflicts over 
errant cattle and religious differences have 
lessened, new ones take their places. In its 
long-range program, for instance, the Gov- 
ernment has planned for a new road from 
the reservation to Winslow 70 miles away, 
but Second Mesa says it is the logical center 
for this road, while Oraibi says the road 
should obviously go out from Third Mesa. 
Then too, everyone agrees that the Agency 
location should be shifted, but each village 
has reasons why it should be near it. 

The nine villages are far from unified, 
even as separate segments. An example is 
New Oraibi whose 300 villagers are split 
into many factions. One faction gives alle- 
giance to one of the two claimants to the 
office of Chief of Hotevilla, six miles away; 
another follows Chief Tewaquaptewa of Old 
Oraibi on top of the mesa; another recog- 
nizes the nominal Governor; and the rest are 
indifferent and won't attend village meet- 
ings. 

Nor is there any recognized leader among 
the 3500 Hopi comparable to Chee Dodge 
of the 50,000 Navaho. Most of the village 
chiefs Are good old men, selected for their 
religious rather than secular attainments. 
A prime requisite for tribal leadership is 
fluent command of Hopi and English. Since 
Indian Service employees are barred from 
tribal offices by Departmental order, this 
provision leaves two bilinguists from differ- 
ent villages who have gained a general posi- 
tion of leadership. Unfortunately, they do 
not always work together. One complained 
to us that the other «had borrowed the cor- 
respondence which he had developed with 


outside organizations and had answered all 
the letters, thus neatly diverting the corres- 
pondence to another village and himself. 

All these inherent stresses came out in the 
course of producing the film. The conser- 
vative villages sent no representatives to 
meetings. Rival villages pointed out projects 
that ruined their interests but helped some 
other village. If one leader sponsored the 
film the other kept aloof. 

The chief symptom of internal disunity 
was the difficulty of securing a definite state- 
ment of what the Hopis did want in the way 
of a tribal program which could be stated 
concisely in the film. A short time before, 
a Congressional committee had invited the 
Hopis to send a representative to present 
such a statement at a hearing. The repre- 
sentative conscientiously presented the 
grievances of each village for the past thirty 
years while the Navaho representative con- 
centrated on a concise positive program. To 
encourage a more positive statement for the 
film, the leaders chose three men, each of 
whom was to present Hopi wishes in respect 
to health, the economic situation, and their 
political disposition, in an open meeting; 
then, following criticism, was to record his 
statement for film. 

Based on the Hopi Constitution of 1936, 
the tribal council would be the logical in- 
strument for formulating a tribal program. 
This council lived briefly, but first, conser- 
vative Hotevilla refused to send representa- 
tives; then it could not command sufficient 
support for its decisions and was given the 
coup de grace when the Superintendent 
withdrew recognition on the score of its not 
being sufficiently representative.^ As a leg- 
islative body, the tribal council had expired 
before the last big matter of tribal concern, 
the sheep reduction and range boundary 
fencing of December, 1945. However, the 
general desire to save their sheep and graz- 

^As the Superintendent said, *Tt was a 
privilege that was given to the Hopis, and 
if they don't care to elect representatives 
I don't believe it is our responsibility to 
have them elected." 

— Minutes of Special Meeting, Oraibi, 
Arizona, Nov. 17, 1943. 
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ing rights was sufficient to weld the tribe 
into unparalleled unity. Two successful mass 
meetings were held at which the Hopi pre- 
sented their views to representatives of 
Chambers of Commerce of the nearest towns 
and to the Commissioner’s representatives. 
Here a Hopi, David Taleheftewa, explicitly 
stated the need for tribal unity: 

We all know as a Hopi people that there 
is different unity among us Hopis. That 
is the biggest drawback and tho biggest 
detriment to the welfare of ub Hopi? 

I know, I have worked with you people 
a long time. I have tried hard to worl- 
toward unity but have not seen it yet. 
Yet you people know that tradition it- 
self says that it is only through unity 
that we will be able to accomplish any- 
thing worth while. 2 

* Minutes of Open Meeting, Hopi Indian 
Agency, Nov. 6, 1946, p. 16. 


It would seem that unity would have to 
be fostered and the tribal council revived 
in the event that tribal properties are leased 
for development of natural resources like 
coal. 

Thus the process of making a documentary 
film with the Hopi revealed clearly four 
modes of social action: (1) the delicate bal- 
ance between individuality and group con- 
trol, (2) the effectiveness of group action, 
(3) the schism between innovators and tra- 
ditionalists and (4) the present force of 
intra-tribal dissension with evidence of 
prospective unity. As the camera lens itself 
draws into focus the diffuse light rays re- 
flected Trom the larger reality to record an 
image in miniature, so the process of film- 
making focuses on a small scale modes of 
social action latent in the culture as a whole. 

Margaret Cussler. 

Oraibi, Arizona 
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Population 

In a study of 297 families in Lexingrton, 
Kentucky in 1942^ an effort was made to 
measure the adjustment of rural migrants 
to urban conditions. The majority of the 
rural-reared householders and their families 
were in the middle and two lower rental 
classes, but the converse was true of ur- 
ban-reared householders and their families. 
Some rural-reared migrants on entering the 
city were in a status below that which they 
formerly held, but most improved their 
status after migration. At each of the four 
income levels used, rural-reared residents 
showed somewhat lower socio-economic 
status than did urban-reared residents. The 
migrants of longest urban residence were 
more like their urban neighbors for some 
of the items used than were the newcomers. 
Rural-reared children of rural-reared mi- 
grants seemed in general to hold about the 
same socio-economic position as that of their 
parents. 

Settlement 

Two reports dealing with settlement on 
the Vale and Owyhee irrigation projects in 
Oregon have been issued recently. An earl- 
ier report, New Farms on new land by Carl 
P. Heisig and Marion Clawson included an 
analysis of farm organization, expenses and 
income of these settlers in 1938. The recent 
report on the settlers’ progress^ tells of the 
developments between 1938 and 1944. The 
project^ area covered in the study was op- 
erated by 1,238 farmers in 1944 and includ- 
ed about 80,000 acres of irrigated land, most 

* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 

‘ Catherine P. Heflin and Howard W. 
Beers. Urban adjustments of rural mi- 
grants. Ky. Agr. Expt. Station, Bui. 487. 32 
pp., Lexington, June, 1946. 

* Walter U. Puhriman. Settlers* progress, 
Vale-Owykee project, Oregon. 82 pp. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. D^t. Agr. in cooperation 
with Oregon State College, Bur. of Recla- 
mation and Farm Security Admin., Berke- 
ley, Calif., April, 1946. 


of which had been under irrigation less than 
10 years. The study indicates what settlers, 
with relatively few resources, can accom- 
plish on fairly good land under favorable 
economic conditions. The report of turn-over 
among owners and operators on the Proj- 
ects^ contains data on the number of farm 
transfers and number of operator shifts for 
different sections of the Projects and dis- 
cusses the economic, social, and personal 
reasons why some families have left the 
Projects. It was found that the availability 
and the wise use of credit were important 
factors in the stability of settlers. A large 
part of the family discord, poor health, so- 
cial isolation, and even the unsatisfactory 
work habits could be traced to the lack or 
misuse of credit facilities. 

Farm Labor 

Approximately 3^ million persons 
worked on farms for wages in 1945. At the 
end of the year 1.6 million were working on 
farms, 600,000 of them were doing non- 
farm work and 1,000,000 were not working; 
most of the latter were housewives or stu- 
dents. This survey on the employment and 
wages of the hired farm working force in 
1 . 945 ^ was made by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus to supplement information obtained by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
national enumerative surveys of farm 
wages and wage rates. “The survey was re- 
stricted to persons 14 years of age and over 
who were in the civilian population of the 
United States and not in institutions when 
the survey was conducted in January 1946.” 


'Walter C. McKain and H. Otto Dahlke. 
Turn-over of farm owners and operators, 
Vale and Owyhee irrigation projects. 27 pp. 
Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Berkeley, 
Calif., June, 1946. 

^ Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret J. Hagood. 
Employment and wages of the hired farm 
working force in 1945. 40 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. 
June, 1946. 
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The information was obtained through a 
sample survey of approximately 25,000 
households, farm and nonfarm, with special 
questions on employment, wages and per- 
quisites for each person who reported hav- 
ing done farm work for wages in 1946. In 
this report, dwta on time worked and wages 
earned have been related to age, sex, vet- 
erans’ status, residence, and employment 
status in 1946. Eighteen tables give detailed 
data on the characteristics of the workers, 
wages earned and perquisites received. 

A recent report in the series on Wage» 
and wage rates of hired farm workers^ 
gives the change in hourly cash wages of 
regular and seasonal hired farm workers 
from early spring to fall in 1946. Data on 
wage rates obtained for the third week in 
March and in May 1946, contained in Re- 
ports 4 and 7 in this series, were compared 
with data secured for the third week in Sep- 
tember 1946. From March to September, 
average hourly cash farm wages paid in 
the United States had increased from 36 
cents an hour to 48 cents. Much of this in- 
crease was due to the fact that usually 
higher rates are paid for many fall jobs 
than for spring work. About twice as many 
hired workers were employed on farms in 
September as in March. There were three 
and a half times as many seasonal workers 
employed in September as in March. Most 
of the workers in the South were picking 
cotton. The number of women workers and 
the number of workers over 66 years of age 
increased in the fall. In every region ex- 
cept the South workers who were paid piece 
rates in September had average hourly 
earnings higher than those paid by any type 
of time rate. In every region in the fall, the 
lowest average hourly cash wages for work- 
ers who were not furnished meals were 
earned by workers paid monthly rates. 


* Louis J. DucofI and Barbara B. Reagan. 
Wages and wage rates of hired farm work- 
ers, United States and major regions. Sep- 
tember 1945, 68 pp. Surveys of wages and 
wage rates in Agriculture, Rpt. No. 16. 
Bur. An, Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Wash- 
ington, D. G. July, 1946. 


Rural Health 

A second report in the Rural Health Se- 
ries® issued by the Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station reports on the findings 
of a survey of medical and health services 
secured by 1,644 households in the rural 
areas of live counties between 1939 and 
1942. The survey population used less med- 
ical service than comparable urban groups 
and far less than the amount indicated by 
professional standards for good medical 
care. If the entire group were to receive the 
SHme amount of medical and dental care 
receivd by families having incomes of $2,- 
000 or over, the total number of practition- 
er calls in the group surveyed would be in- 
creased by 40 per cent, the number of days 
spent in a general hospital by 166 per cent, 
and the number of persons using a dentist 
by 44 per cent. In the survey counties there 
were more than twice as many persons per 
physician in 1940 as in 1909. The median 
age of physicians at the later date was 60 
years as compared with 43 years at the ear- 
lier period. 

Miscellaneous 

The views of Com Belt farmers on buying 
and selling land are given in a report on 
The land market.'^ When this survey was 
made, September 3 to December 16, 1946, 
about three-fourths of the farmers said 
that, even if they wanted land and had mon- 
ey to buy with, they would postpone buy- 
ing. In 1944, 61 per cent of the farmers 
held this view. About 30 per cent of the 
farmers said that they were interested in 
buying land, but only about half of those 
had definite plans to do so and most of those 
planned to buy later. Tenant farmers pre- 
dominated among those who wanted to buy. 
Fewer farmers were willing to sell land in 
1946 than in 1944. They did not see how 
they could better themselves by selling be- 


* Harold F. Kaufman. Use of medical ser- 
vices in rural Missouri. Rural Health Ser. 
No. 2. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta., Bui. 400. 64 pp., 
Columbia, April, 1946. 

’U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., The 
land market. 42 pp. Washington, D. C. May, 
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cause they would want to reinvest in land. 
About two-thirds of the farmers believed 
that the government should take steps to 
prevent such a fall in land values as oc- 
curred after World War I. 
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Agriculture in an Unstable Economy. By 
Theodore W. Schultz. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. xix + 299. $2.75. 

This small volume is a significant and 
important book dealing with problems of 
statesmanship, full of challenging: ideas and 
suggestions. It considers one of the centra) 
issues in American economic and social 
policy for the coming years: the nation’s 
agricultural policy and a strategy for tack- 
ling it. Put out as the sixth research study 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, it endeavors to contribute to a better 
understanding of the “problems that have 
their origin in the interrelationships between 
agriculture and the rest of the economy” 
and “to lay the foundations for a national 
policy with regard to agriculture.” Thus this 
book contains a platform for political action 
having the core of a comprehensive program 
on vital national economic and social affairs. 
The author’s factual analysis serves as the 
major orientation and builds a case for the 
sort of legislative and administrative action 
which he recommends. It is a bold book by 
an economist whose close contact with legis- 
lators, administrators, and farm leaders 
keeps him keenly aware of the need for a 
more rational appraisal of the real problems 
that beset the farm population, and of the 
need for a sound and constructive national 
policy in regard to agriculture. In fact, it is 
perhaps the most challenging and valuable 
condensation of the professional discussion 
of the great issues of agricultural policy in 
the United States to have appeared since 
John D. Black wrote his Agricultural Re- 
form in the United States in 1929, a long 
list of books and articles on various phases 
of the subject by many authors notwith- 
standing. 

Treating a highly controversial set of 
questions of the upmost complexity, con- 
fining himself to brevity, and addressing a 
broad public, Professor Schultz has painted 


the economic background with the keen 
strokes of a broad brush, often ignoring 
inaccuracy in details or complete modifica- 
tions. 

In the brief space available, it is impossi- 
ble to try to do justice to so important and 
timely a book dealing on so high a level of 
statecraft with some of the vital questions 
facing the free economy. No more than a 
few of the major lines of argument can be 
briefly sketched. 

Professor Schultz examines the causes of 
the low earnings of a majority of farm 
people and the great instability of income 
from farming, tracing them to conditions 
prevailing in the non-agricultural sectors 
of the economy. In Part I the wartime 
changes in agriculture are reviewed and the 
probable conditions affecting agriculture are 
outlined. Advanced agricultural efficiency, a 
reduction of the farm population, and an 
improved financial position of farmers are 
listed as major gains. The expanded pro- 
duction of wheat, fats and oils, and of cotton, 
and other shifts in commodity fields that 
will become maladjustments in years of 
peace, and the need of converting the Cotton 
South are presented as the main liabilities. 

Part II discusses the phenomenon that the 
supply of agricultural products in the United 
States and its population growth tend to 
expand more rapidly than the demand, caus- 
ing a depression of farm income and a con- 
stant excess supply of labor. In the author’s 
view, when the postwar relief -period boom 
in agriculture has passed, American agri- 
culture can be fairly prosperous for decades, 
even with a 2 per cent annual rate of in- 
crement in output, provided that the output 
in the non-agricultural sector of the econ- 
omy ei^pands at the brisk rate of four to 
six per cent per annum. Such a rate of in- 
crease in industrial output would absorb 
most of agriculture’s excess labor force. 

The effect of the much more violent fluc- 
tuations in industrial production upon the 
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earnings of agriculture, whose output is 
more stable, and the prospects for foreign 
trade in agricultural products after the war 
are briefly analyzed. The author's specula- 
tions about the future emphasize the pros- 
pect of recurrent chronic commodity sur- 
pluses unless policies to prevent or diminish 
them are executed. 

Part III surveys the present system of 
agricultural controls as an institution com- 
plementing the system of private enterprise 
in American agriculture and their varying 
degree of effectiveness. Professor Schultz 
and his associates proved in earlier years 
how ineffective were the AAA acreage res- 
trictions. 

Part IV sets forth in four chapters Pro- 
fessor Schultz's outline of an agrricultural 
policy for reducing under-employment and 
improving low earnings in agriculture, di- 
minishing the instability of farm income, 
and facilitating adjustments in production 
through administered changes in price re- 
lationships and by price supports. The high- 
lights of the charted course are: 

1. national economic policies which 
will expand the non-agricultural sectors 
of the economy and thereby drain the 
excess labor from fanning, with simul- 
taneous assistance to the movement of 
people from farms to other occupational 
areas, and discouragement of the move- 
ment of people from the city to the 
farm. 

2. efforts to lessen the instability of 
farm income as caused by fluctuations 
in crop yields, which should include 
public aid for improved farm techno- 
logy, crop insurance, and storage of feed 
grain to mitigate the cyclical fluctu- 
ation of livestock production. 

3. stabilization of demand for farm 
products by high employment and high 
production policies in the urban econ- 
omy, and counter-cyclical compensatory 
payments to farmers. 

4. various aids to better adjustment of 
agriculture to the market, such as: soil 
conservation policies, storage of some 
crops, enlargement of small family 
farms, improvement in farm tenure. 


better farming practices, and special 
adjustment aids for depressed areas. 

5. stabilization of the general price 
level and the establishment of ''forward 
prices," i.e., "prices which will achieve 
the desired output" and which are an- 
nounced far enough in advance and 
which cover at least one production 
period. 

The scope of the recommendations, and 
the brevity of their exposition are such that 
aside from a general orientation, the reader 
observes chiefly the bones of the policy pro- 
posed, while often even the basic detail to 
fill in the framework is missing. Economists 
will voice a great many complaints about 
the absence of specific elaborations as to 
the measures and their execution, as well as 
the author's reasons for believing that some 
measures, such as the intricate machinery 
of planning forward price relations, are 
politically, administratively, and economi- 
cally feasible. 

Yet the weaknesses of the book are close- 
ly related to its great merit and strength: 
if it were as fully matured in presentation 
and as explicit and complete in detail as the 
professional reader might prefer, either it 
would not have been written at all or, if 
written, it would not be the readable book 
for general public consumption that it is. 

The book is a timely and most valuable 
contribution to the discussion of the core 
of contemporary problems concerned with 
American agricultural policy. It is bound 
to stir a great deal of critical discussion and 
to force a clarification of the complex dif- 
ficulties involved in various measures sug- 
gested by Professor Schultz, as well as 
controversial debate over the relative merits 
of alternative courses. Since this is a book 
about the very live issue of political action, 
critics cannot simply point out weaknesses 
but will have to shoulder as well the impli- 
cit burden of writing books proposing better 
alternatives. If they do, a part of the credit 
will still be due Professor Schultz and his 
school of economic thought. There are never 
enough books of this kind. 

Pood Research Institute Karl Brandt. 
Stanford University. 
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USDA, Manager of American Agriculture. 
By Ferdie Deering. Norman, Okla- 
homa: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1946. Pp. xvi -(- 213. $2.60. 

The book is essentially an attempt to 
demonstrate that the USDA is a collection 
of bureaus thrown together haphazardly 
with resulting duplication, overlapping, and 
confusion. It also makes a few suggestions 
concerning possible reorganization for more 
efficient service. 

Chapter I is entitled, “When to Sow and 
When to Reap.” This traces through the ex- 
perience of World War 11 when there ex- 
isted essentially two Departments of Agri- 
culture without functions clearly defined. 
The author commends the earnest efforts of 
Secretary Anderson in attempting to reor- 
ganize the department but claims that he 
made the same mistakes as all his predeces- 
sors in attempting merely to “reshuffle and 
rearrange existing bureaus, continuing the 
same officeholders and lines of influence in 
the USDA that existed previously.” (p. 22) 

Chapter II, “Streamlined Duplication,” 
asserts that “because of overlapping of au- 
thority and functions and the multiplicity 
of division and subdivisions, a complete dia- 
gram would be virtually impossible without 
bringing into use a third and possibly a 
fourth dimension,” (p. 42) 

Chapter III is called, “He Who Holds the 
Pocketbook.” The tone of this chapter is re- 
flected on the first page. “Generally, the 
benefits of government agricultural funds 
are available to farmers only if they com- 
ply with certain regulations prescribed by 
Washington. This may be necessary, but 
it must be admitted that it also leads to- 
wards the federal government’s telling 
farmers what they can and cannot do. It 
leads more and more to national regimenta- 
tion of agriculture. It opens the way for 
power-hungry public officials to collect a toll 
of freedom for every dollar they hand the 
farmers . . .” (p. 60). 

Chapter IV is entitled, “The Needle and 
the Haystack.” Chapter V is, “The Number 
One Problem.” Mr. Deering thinks the most 
important problem is soil erosion. He thinks 
a great deal has been accomplished in this 


field but that “because soil conservation has 
caught the public fancy, however, the 
USDA has outdone itself in confusion, as 
every bureau has tried to get on what ap- 
pears to be a popular bandwagon. In no 
other field of its work does the USDA ex- 
hibit so much inefficiency because more than 
one agency tries to do the same job, in riv- 
alry and competition with other bureaus. 
Again, to the farmer, the USDA’s setup 
to help him with soil conservation looms as 
a monstrosity that is discouraging in its 
complexity.” 

Chapters then follow on “Famine of 
Plenty,” “Uncle Sam, the Farmers’ Bank- 
er,” “Scientific Policemen,” “Special Ser- 
vices for Particular Needs,” “Education and 
Information,” “The New USDA,” and “To- 
morrow’s Agriculture.” 

The remedy prescribed is to reorganize 
the entire USDA in accordance with the 
following objectives: “(1) retain the desir- 
able and useful functions of all bureaus and 
agencies; (2) organize these bureaus and 
agencies in a single department of agricul- 
ture; (3) route their operations to farmers 
in accordance with democratic principles; 
(4) organize the county and field units to 
operate as a team.” (p. 187). In order to 
do this, Mr Dev -ing would first take an in- 
ventory of all the essential functions. He 
would then abolish all bureaus and reorgan- 
ize the functions into three main divisions: 
“(1) the Research Division, whose job 
would be to seek information needed by 
agriculture in all of its fields and phases; 
(2) the Administrative Division, whose 
work would be to carry on the staff admin- 
istration on one hand and the administra- 
tion of agricultural laws assigned to the 
department on the other; and (3) the Ed- 
ucational and Informational Division, whose 
responsibility would be to carry on educa- 
tional activities of the USDA and to dis- 
seminate information of all kinds in an or- 
derly* and efficient manner.” (p. 189). 

Much of what the author says in this 
book is valid and is in line with the usual 
criticisms of government bureaucracy and 
bureaucrats. There appears to be an under- 
lying assumption throughout the work that 
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the USDA is designed to function as a ser- 
vice agency for fanners and that farmers 
should have the deciding voice as to how it 
should be organized and what it should do. 
One might take issue with this basic as- 
sumption. While most of the work is con- 
cerned with agriculture and the problems 
of farmers, should not these be considered 
from the standpoint of the national welfare 
rather than the welfare of any special 

group? Nathan L. Whetten. 

University of Connecticut. 

From Max Weber: Eeaaye in Sociology, By 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xi -f 490. $5.00. 

It would be safe to wager that many more 
American social scientists are aware of the 
importance of Max Weber than have ever 
read any of his works. H. H. Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills' recent book, From Max Web-- 
er: Essays in Sociology, removes the lan- 
guage barrier which has stood in the way 
of first-hand acquaintance on the part of 
some. Also, this much-needed translation 
brings together within one volume a care- 
ful selection of Weber's best and most rep- 
resentative writings from scattered and in- 
accessible sources. Parsons, Abel, and others 
in this country have called attention to the 
importance of Max Weber for sociological 
theory, and during the last two decades his 
influence has been widely felt in sociology 
as well as in the other social sciences. Des- 
pite the fact that he is now recognized as 
one of the foremost European sociologists, 
he has been neglected by translators much 
more than contemporaries of no greater 
stature such as, for example, Durkheim and 
Pareto. 

Gerth and Mills have performed a highly 
useful service, therefore, in undertaking 
this translation from the German. Yet they 
have gone beyond merely accomplishing a 
task in linguistics. In addition to doing care- 
fully a difficult job of translation, they have 
done an intelligent job of editing and cull- 
ing from the whole range of Weber's writ- 
ings of a lifetime. * 


The book contains a seventy-four page 
critical introduction, *^The Man and His 
Work,” which is a valuable addition to 
available commentaries on Weber, in part 
utilizing Marianne Weber's biography of 
her husband (Max Weber: ein Lebenabild) 
and Weber's own Jugendbriefe, This intro- 
duction yields much insight into his life, 
political concerns, and intellectual orienta- 
tions. The four main sections of the text 
itself are “Science and Politics,” “Power,” 
“Religion,” and “Social Structures.” Some 
of the materials presented are complete es- 
says, whereas others are extensive excerpts 
fitted together in a topical order. 

In the brief compass of a review it is 
impossible to indicate to anyone not ac- 
quainted with Weber, his insight, range of 
interest, and erudition in history, political 
science, economics, and philosophy as well 
as sociology, but the selections themselves 
cannot fail to leave this impression. Weber's 
penetrative analyses are still fresh, sug- 
gestive, and applicable to many current situ- 
ations. 

Although it is difficult to choose, perhaps 
his best analyses are those of religion, or 
at least it is in this sphere that his super- 
iority to most sociological thinkers is most 
clearly apparent. Here he is most subtly 
incisive and presents the conflict between 
science and religion with no weaseling, as 
is so common. 

Despite Gerth and Mills' efforts to render 
Weber as readable as possible, his style 
(from the American and English view- 
points) is on the whole rambling, involved, 
and tedious. His thinking is often over 
generalized, lacking in particulars, and a 
little too professorial in tone. But at times 
he can be succinct, as is illustrated by the 
following passage: 

“The old economic order asked: How 
can I give, on this piece of land, work 
and sustenance to the greatest possible 
number of men? Capitalism asks: From 
this given piece of land how can I pro- 
duce as many crops as possible for the 
market with as few men as possible? 
From the technical economic point of 
view of capitalism, the old rural settle- 
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ments of the country are, therefore, con- 
sidered overpopulated. Capitalism ex- 
tracts produce from the land, from the 
mines, foundries, and machine indus- 
tries. The thousands of years of the past 
struggle against the invasion of the 
capitalistic spirit.” (Page 367) 

Although Weber is prone to arm-chair 
philosophizing and offhand observation, it is 
always of an erudite, not-too-obvious vari- 
ety. His observations invariably show keen 
perception, and his generalizations a high 
level of abstraction. All in all, thes^ o3sa> . 
serve to acquaint the reader with an out- 
standing intellect and one which will doubt- 
less continue to exert a profound influence 
for a long time to come in the social sciences. 

This volume is not easy reading, but the 
reader will be repaid for the effort in going 
through it, and will doubtless agree that 
Messrs. Wright and Mills are to be thanked 
for rendering these essays into English. 

Logan Wilson. 

Tulane University. 


Beyond Supply and Demand. By John S. 
Gambs. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1946, Pp 106. $1,60. 

Mr. Gambs' little book on Veblen and his 
followers should be of considerable interest 
to students and researchers in sociology. It 
differs in purpose and orientation from pre- 
vious studies of Veblen and essays on insti- 
tutional economics. Its ninety pages com- 
prise a search for seeds of truth that 
might be cultivated to yield new theoretical 
foundations for economic understanding 
and thus, he hopes, for gui deposts by which 
man may in some measure determine his 
own social-economic fate. 

Chapter I presents the most important 
general principles underlying the work of 
Veblen and that of his followers. The uni- 
fying theme, according to Mr. Gambs, is an 
^^unrecognized premise rather than an ov- 
ertly acknowledged principle;” and that 
premise “is one of coercion in economic af- 
fairs.” The chief corollaries of the “doc- 
trine of coercion” as developed by Veblen 
and supported in various degrees by his fol- 


lowers are then discussed. Mr. Gambs lists 
the following: (1) Denial of the automatic 
organization of our economic system; (2) 
A complex conception of the role of “mon- 
ey” in a pecuniary culture in which it serves 
not only the functions recognized by stan- 
dard theory but in addition as a key weapon 
of “attenuated economic coercion;” (3) A 
distinction between “pecuniary” and “indus- 
trial” employments, between the “making” 
of money and the making of goods or sup- 
plying of services of direct social benefit; 
(4) Emphasis on the evolutionary or “in- 
stitutional” approach to the understanding 
of economic life. If Mr. Gambs were himself 
to provide the writing-over of Veblen that 
he advocates, the “doctrine of coercion” and 
its corollaries would without doubt supply 
the central theme and structural core of 
his work. 

The second basic principle of Veblen’s in- 
stitutionalism as analyzed by Mr. Gambs is 
what he terms the “doctrine of organic un- 
ity,” involving both a conception of the na- 
ture of society and )f methodology in social 
science. This theme is developed at some 
length in the third chapter, on methodology, 
where it is argued that the most basic ele- 
ments in Veblen’s approach are close kin 
to the Gestalt concept of psychology as ap- 
plied to the society. The exposition of the 
Gestalt approach, or “organismic theory,” 
is taken frankly from J. F. Brown’s Psy- 
chology and the Social Order. Although 
Gambs’ discussions of methodology are 
neither original nor profound, he is at least 
partially successful in his attempt to out- 
line a modernized methodological frame- 
work for a neo-Veblenial theoretical econo- 
mics. Persons less devoted to Veblen may 
criticise the author’s strained efforts to de- 
fend Veblen’s methodology; but they cannot 
fairly deny that Mr. Gambs has presented 
a sane and reasonable summary of some 
basic methodological issues facing social 
scientists today. A far more extensive and 
penetrating analysis would be required to 
carry conviction as to the practical value 
of the methodological ideals set forth. 

The psychological foundations of econo- 
mic analysis and methodology in the “in- 
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Btitutionar* tradition constitute the subject 
matter of another chapter. Here Mr. Gambs 
starts out by accepting as his basic tenets 
two ^'institutionar* arguments, that (1) all 
economists use psychology whether they 
wish to or not, and (2) this is of necessity 
the case. He centers his discussion of Ve- 
blen’s psychology on an interesting analysis 
of the similarities between Veblen and 
Freud. This theme is pursued in the dis- 
cussion of Vcblen’s opposition of construc- 
tive and destructive tendencies (associated 
in his writings with the dichotomy of in- 
dustrial and pecuniary activities), and in 
the discussion of the tendency of the *^in- 
stinct of workmanship” to contaminate it- 
self and evolve from a constructive instinct 
into a perverted, inhibiting, and aggressive 
one. It is evident that Mr. Gambs greatly 
admires Veblen’s capacity to synthesize his 
psychological and his economic theories, even 
though he severely criticizes Veblen’s be- 
lief that *^the machine is competent to era- 
dicate aggressive or animistic tendencies.” 
From his analysis Mr. Gambs draws the 
conclusion that in economic policy as in 
psycho-therapy it may be possible hy tn- 
direetion to organize life around the con- 
structive tendencies and to sublimate the 
aggressive or coercive ones. 

The treatment of followers of Veblen is 
less favorable than the analysis of Veblen 
himself, despite the fact that Mr. Gambs is 
quick to discard the chaff in his search for 
the true grain of Veblen’s work. The neo- 
Veblenians are regarded primarily as arti- 
sans, providing essential day-to-day services 
in the administration of an economy but 
contributing nothing to the development of 
a thedretical framework of economic 
thought. This sterility he attributes basically 
to the lack of any “consciously-made philo- 
sophical assumptions.” Out of pragmatism 
and philosophical evasion has come the as- 
sumption “that naive induction, eclecticism, 
empiricism, pragmatism, sacred or profane, 
can be fruitful.” With such a point of view 
Mr. Gambs is in sharp disagreement. He 
goes on to argue that the lack of an adequate 
philosophy explains the haziness of the neo- 
Veblenian psychology and its inadequacy as 


a foundation for creative economic thought. 

What then can the modem economist do ? 
The artisan may stay at his job, but the 
master economist “must . . . view his mys- 
tery from a higher ground.” This requires 
“frank dealing with the subject of aggres- 
sion.” It requires that the economist fami- 
liarize himself with psychology and prepare 
himself to be original in psychology where 
necessary. Veblen should be rs-written “with 
the benefits of contemporary insights and 
vocabulary.” A new comprehensive treatise 
on money should be written, incorporating 
discussion of money as a weapon of coercion. 
All of these are but preliminary and minor 
steps, however. What Mr. Gambs would 
really have us do is to reach out for the 
“global scope and the thought-boldness of 
the geopolitical thinkers.” And finally: 

Somewhere along the road the econo- 
mist will have to think about final goals 
— about his utopia, in short, and how to 
get there. Do we creep up on utopia by 
slow painful steps, or do we make sal- 
tatory progress? Do we need to burst 
a Gestalt before we can make apprecia- 
ble changes in it ? Can we rely on chang- 
ing institutions to change human na- 
ture, or must man first be changed or 
must both processes go along together? 
Does the moral basis of the good society 
precede the institutional? Is general, 
mutual and reciprocal coercion the chief 
obstacle to abundant economic producti- 
vity and the achievement of better 
levels of living for all? 

Mr. Gambs’ little book is speaking pri- 
marily to his economist colleagues, but much 
of it might have been directed with equal 
relevance to sociologists. Sociologists are 
probably more aware than most economists 
of the difficulties of theoretical insights into 
the functioning of a society approached on 
the Gestalt basis. When the scope of a field 
is so broadly and so “globally” defined, it is 
easy to fall into the pitfall of sweeping 
“hypothetico-deductive” generalization on 
the one hand or disjointed pragmatism on 
the other. But this global approach imme- 
diately calls for the close integration of 
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sociological and economic research. Beyond 
Supply and Demand throws out a challenge 
that sociologists can ill afford to ignore. 

Mary Jean Bowman 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Warriors Without Weapons. By Gordon 
MacGregor. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 228. $3.75. 

This is a study of a group of Teton-Dako- 
ta Indians living on the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation, in South Dakota. The history of 
these people has been a series of adjust- 
ments to new environments and culture pat- 
terns. Two and a half centuries ago they 
moved from the woodlands into the plains 
and developed a buffalo-hunting culture. 
Hardly had they taken to this way of life 
before the white man came, encroaching 
upon their territory and food supply, and 
precipitating a struggle which ended with 
their being forced to adopt reservation life. 

The destruction of the buffalo dealt a 
deathblow to Plains Indian culture, but the 
present predicament of the Pine Ridge Da- 
kota is not the direct result of this episode. 
By the first decade of the present century 
they had developed a new and satisfactory 
way of life, centered in a cattle economy. 
With the beginning of World War I, cattle 
prices soared, and pressure was put upon 
the Indians to sell their herds and lease 
their lands. The full effect of this policy 
was not immediately felt, but in time it was 
apparent that for a second time the basis 
of their economy and the foundations on 
which their society rested had been swept 
from beneath them. The occupation of the 
men, who had been the keystone of the 
Dakota cultural structure, vanished. De- 
moralization of the people spread to all 
their social institutions. By 1924 the gov- 
ernment became alarmed over the Indians* 
failing will to live. 

The special interest of this study has been 
the effect of these cultural changes and the 
present social conditions upon the Dakota. 
In order to determine the nature of the 
Indian personality, 200 children were select- 
ed at random. Information about them was 


obtained through tests and interviews with 
the children themselves, their parents, their 
teachers, and other persons in their com- 
munities. Part I of the book describes Sioux 
society in the past and at the present, giv- 
ing the historical and economic basis of 
society on the reservation today, the values 
and attitudes which characterized the 
earlier culture, and those which it has re- 
tained or acquired more recently. Part II 
describes how the Sioux child grows up. 
Part III presents case studies of ten Dakota 
children. Conclusions follow in Part IV. 

Government programs have as their ul- 
timate aim the welfare of the Indian, but 
the author feels that their focus has too 
frequently been on the more concrete goals 
of material improvements. The fundamental 
need of the Pine Ridge Dakota today is a 
way of life which will give them personal 
security and an opportunity for creative 
development. They need wO gain self-confid- 
ence and freedom from fear. They need 
greater self-direction to permit the regener- 
ation of their society. The development of a 
cattle economy and community councils for 
local self-government offer logical ap- 
proaches to these goals, and in at least one 
community a well-rounded program is al- 
ready working successfully. 

The significance of this book lies not 
only in its bearing on the Indian problem 
in the United States but in its implications 
regarding problems of assimilation, culture 
conflict and personality development 
throughout the world. 

Brewton Berry 

Ohio State University. 


The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. 
By William Kingdon Clifford. New 
York; Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
Ixvi -I- 249. $4.00. 

Many books are appearing currently which 
endeavor to present the ideas of mathema- 
tics in a simple manner to the layman. The 
reissuing of Clifford’s work after 60 year* 
makes again available to the public one of 
the early and masterly elementary exposi- 
tions of the basic notions of algebra and 
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geometry. Clifford sounds remarkably con- 
temporary in his treatment of these topics. 
He shows how the concept of number arises 
and how its properties are determined, gen- 
eralizing this to more abstract algebra and 
indeed leading ultimately to vector alegebra. 
His treatment of geometry is not in the 
spirit of Euclid, but rather from the more 
intuitive point of view of modem topology, 
including a discussion of the curvature of 
space that is so prominent in parts of mod- 
ern physics. 

The editor of the original edition, Karl 
Pearson, performed the service not only 
of assembling the book after Clifford’s 
death, but also of writing the final chapter 
on motion. The editor of the present edition 
is James R. Newman, who has written an 
excellent introduction that summarizes Clif- 
ford’s views on scientific method. 

Perhaps the hardest thing for a sociolo- 
gist to appreciate about mathematics is how 
it is necessarily involved in his own work. 
The traditional kind of drill we receive in 
school leaves us with a queer idea about 
the nature of mathematics. Actually, we 
learn far less about the essence of mathe- 
matics from our school routines than we 
learn about the nature of a typewriter by 
punching its keys. Clifford does not empha- 
size the fact, as would many modems, that 
mathematics is a branch of logic and deals 
with non-numerical things as well as with 
numerical ones. Any kind of rigorous infer- 
ence of necessity is mathematical thinking. 
Since he devotes himself primarily to illus- 
trations from physics, this generality may 
not be apparent from Clifford’s treatment. 
The careful and laborious thinking needed 
to arrive* at the general notion of a real 
number (which Clifford calls a “quantity”) 
is somewhat illustrative of the thinking used 
more generally in the modem theory of ab- 
stract spaces. The word “space” in modem 
mathematics does not necessarily imply any 
metric, nor even anything about quantity or 
dimension; it is simply any set of objects. 
It is the relationships between the objects 
that determine what kind of a space the 
objects are. Some day perhaps, when socio- 
logy has reached a state of greater rigor. 


we shall have books appearing expounding 
the basic ideas of mathematics, employing 
examples from sociological kinds of space. 

Louis Guttman. 

Cornell University, 


The Population of the Soviet Union, By 
Frank Lorimer. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv -f- 289. 
$4.00. 

This volume by the President of the Pop- 
ulation Association of America is one of a 
series in preparation for the League of Na- 
tions by the Office of Population Research 
at Princeton University. It is a work of dis- 
tinction. Using critically the materials of 
Russian censuses and the studies of scholars, 
mainly Russian, the author has presented 
the best statistical data available. To say 
that he has compiled and arranged them so 
as to answer a great many of the questions 
about the population of the Soviet Union 
that American students of population and 
history will be impelled naturally to ask is 
perhaps a good way to characterize the 
study in brief. 

Three censuses provide the bench-marks 
of this study: the Russian Imperial Census 
of 1897, the First All-Union Census of 1926, 
and the Census of 1939. But Lorimer reaches 
back to 1726 at the death of Peter the 
Great, when only about 20 million people 
inhabited European Russia, for his first 
point of reference. From that he traces 
growth to the estimated population of 189 
million in the U. S. S. R. in 1945, and pro- 
jects his estimates forward to a hypothetical 
population of 261 million in 1970. The esti- 
mated net reproduction rate in 1938 was 
154. 

Rural sociologists will find particular in- 
terest in the detailed examination of the 
rapid changes in the rural population which 
took place between 1926 and 1939. Although 
the rural population of the U. S. S. R. sus- 
tained an absolute decrease of 6 per cent, 
some rural areas showed very rapid in- 
crease. Some eight republics of the Trans- 
caucasus and Central Asis showed increases 
of 19 to 36 per cent, and in Europe three 
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areas — ^the North Caucasus, Crimea, and 
Karelia-Murmansk — showed increases of 6, 
41, and 64 per cent, respectively. Since the 
area of cultivated land was increasing rap- 
idly while the rural population was declining, 
the ratio of rural population to sown land 
declined by about 22 per cent in a dozen 
years. 

Numbers of the population, age, sex, eth- 
nic, and occupational composition, geograph- 
ical distribution, literacy, and migration, all 
are dealt with. The period, 1926-1939, which 
receives the fullest treatment, has special 
significance “as the initial phases of dyna- 
mic trends that are likely to be pj-oiected, 
with modifications, far into the future.” The 
trends in level of employment in 1939 re- 
lative to 1930: manufacturing and mining, 
214; non-railway transportation, 368; trade 
and credit, 266; communication, 211; educa- 
tion, 286; and health services, 266; are re- 
garded by the author as undoubtedly “the 
most remarkable expansion of mechanical, 
technical, and administrative activity ever 
achieved in any nation in so short a time.” 

Population policies of the U. S. S. R. are 
described, including the earlier policy of 
freely permitted abortions, the effects of 
which are set down, and the present strong 
encouragement of public subsidies for child- 
ren. Maps are good and the numerous tables 
are well-arranged. Lorimer’s appreciation 
and clear treatment of cultural and political 
factors, of changing policies and technolo- 
gies, is as fine as it is unusual in demo- 
graphic studies. By this quality the volume 
is raised above the level of a competent 
technician's work, to a place in the field of 
general scholarship where it will be drawn 
upon by scholars of many disciplines. 

Paul S. Taylor. 
University of California. 


The Peoples of the Soviet Union. By Cor- 
liss Lamont. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1946. Pp. viii -f- 
229. $3.00. 

In this recent handbook on Soviet domes- 
tic affairs, Mr. Lamont attempts “to pre- 
sent an over-all picture of the Soviet peo- 


ples in general and the concrete functioning 
of the unique Soviet minorities policy.” 
(vii) About three-quarters of the book is 
devoted to the first, and the remaining quar- 
ter treats questions of policy. Most of the 
whole is descriptive and general. Only in 
the last sixty pages does Mr. Lamont ana- 
lyze Soviet policy and discuss some of the 
implications of “ethnic democracy.” 

Despite long and close acquaintance with 
his subject, the author appears to have lost 
his zest For how else could one account 
for the dull and insipid tone of the whole 
work? The three chapters on the various 
peoples of the Soviet Union, for example, 
read like a two-tone travelogue. Whatever 
action is evident is to be found in the ex- 
cellent photographs which accompany the 
text. Even the adequate maps provide a 
welcome relief from the monotony of the 
prose. Because of the wealth of the ma- 
terial at hand, Mr. Lainont could hardly 
escape the charge of superficiality in so 
brief a treatment. Yet he should not be for- 
given for the flatntss and the lack of color 
and flavor in describing ways of living and 
forms of life which we know to be rich and 
varied. Mr. Lament’s facts are, of course, 
up-to-date and officially correct. His atti- 
tudes are, as it* widely known, sympathetic 
and friendly. Nevertheless, one must con- 
clude that he has not done his subject 
justice. 

Of greater significance, however, is this 
question of “ethnic democracy.” Basing 
their official policies on the sociological 
premise that there are neither inherently 
superior nor inherently inferior groups, the 
Soviet leaders have tried to make real 
“equality of opportunity for all nationali- 
ties in the U. S. S. R.” (p. 207) Mr. Lamont 
describes at length their work in the de- 
velopment of language, in the reduction of 
illiteracy, and in the cultivation of the arts. 
The diverse nationalities of the Soviet 
Union are encouraged to develop their own 
native traditions; cultural pluralism at- 
tended by tolerance is a matter of stat^ 
policy. But the very state that grants — 
and stimulates, obviously — “ethnic democ- 
racy” sets a smothering burden upon it. 
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For 'literature, art, drama, journalism, 
science, and other expressions of culture are 
free to develop in the native languages and 
national forms, but they must stay within 
the broad circle of fundamental Marxist 
principles in what they say. And they are 
subject to the general controls of Commu- 
nist dictatorship and censorship in effect 
throughout the Soviet Union.” (p. 181) Is 
this group or ethnic democracy real? In- 
deed, is there any democracy short of that 
based on the freedom of equal persons? 

John C. Hutchinson, Jr. 

New Jersey State Teachers College. 


Economic Demography of Eastern and 

Southern Europe. By Wilbert E. Moore. 

New York: Columbia University Press. 

1946. Pp. 299. $3.00. 

Dr. Moore has executed with commend- 
able skill and thoroughness this second 
study in the series being prepared for the 
League of Nations by the Office of Popu- 
lation Research of Princeton University. 
The first study, The Future Population of 
Europe and the Soviet UnioUt by Frank W. 
Notestein and others, had as a major con- 
tribution population projections to 1970. 
The second study is addressed primarily to 
"the problems which present themselves in 
countries with rapidly increasing popula- 
tions.” The area of investigation in thin 
study is restricted to eastern and southeast- 
ern Europe, including Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Albania, Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 
These countries had a total population in 
1938 of approximately 186 million persons. 

Because the economics of eastern and 
southeastern European countries are pri- 
marily agrarian, most of the study is de- 
voted to an examination and analysis of the 
conditions of agricultural production and 
prospective economic development through 
improvements in agriculture and industrial- 
ization. The rrimtion of population to re- 
sources is examined "especially with ref- 
erence to 'surplus’ rurpl population, the in- 
stitutional and technological features of 


agricultural production, and some of the 
broader implications of inefficient agricul- 
tural organization.” The two concluding 
chapters deal with possible changes in the 
demographic and economic situation, with 
particular attention to commercial and in- 
dustrial development and to the political 
and institutional preconditions for such 
changes. 

With incisiveness and realism the author 
examines the basic problems of an unfavor- 
able population-product ratio and the limit- 
ed extent of improvement possible through 
more strictly agrarian measures. He is 
equally realistic in his appraisal of the con- 
ditions limiting the effectiveness of solution 
by demographic means such as emigration. 
The author points to the advantages to agri- 
cultural economies of extensive and fairly 
rapid industrialization, while recognizing 
that it will not solve all of Eastern and 
Southern European problems and will raise 
some new problems. 

The excellence of this contribution lies 
not only in the analysis and interpretation 
given in the text, but also in four appen- 
dixes which make up half of the book. One 
of particular interest and value to students 
of international agricultural problems is a 
64-page survey of land tenure and agricul- 
tural labor systems in Eastern and South- 
ern Europe. 

Louis J. Ducopp. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Fundamentals of Social Science. Edited by 
Francis E. Merrill. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1946. Pp. xvii 
-h 660. $3.76. 

Attempts to integrate the subject matter 
of different specialities into an introductory 
college course have met with varying de- 
grees of success. At Dartmouth College so- 
cial science survey courses have been offered 
for some twenty-five years. Prepared by five 
teachers of Dartmouth, Fundamentals of 
Social Science has by and large incorporat- 
ed the subject matter presented in these 
courses. While written as a one-semester 
introductory text to the social sciences, it 
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may readily be adapted for use in a one 
year course. 

The material is presented in eight parts: 
Social Organization and the Family, Pop- 
ulation and Race Problems, Crime and the 
Criminal, Business and Government, Price 
and Credit Institutions, Public Finance, La- 
bor and Economic Insecurity, Government 
and Politics in a Democracy. Organized in 
a fairly logical sequence, the subject mat- 
ter is developed as a study of institutions in 
a context of social change. 

A creditable editing job has been done. 
The few errors noted were minor, e.g., that 
the railroad brotherhoods are independent 
unions. (Actually, many are affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor). 

The concept of industrial efficiency re- 
quires modification. “As tested by the 
amount of production, manufacturing has 
apparently been becoming more efficient.” 
. . . “During World War II, the productive 
plant of the United States reached its high- 
est point of productive efficiency.” Amount 
of production, without reference to volume 
of employment or plant capacity, can hard- 
ly be construed as a criterion of industrial 
efficiency. Such evidence as is available 
seems to point to a possible decrease of pro- 
ductivity per man-hour in manufacturing 
during World War II. 

The statement that “agricultural produc- 
tion has increased at almost the same rate 
as population since the demand for agricul- 
tural products is relatively stable,” seem- 
ingly connotes a rigidity of the human 
stomach that was belied by wartime experi- 
ence in which the demand for food rapidly 
increased with the rise in the incomes of ur- 
ban people. In the 1936-36 Consumer Pur- 
chases Study it was shown that families 
with annual incomes below $600 consumed 
little more than 1,000 pounds of food per 
person. Families with incomes of $6,000 
and more per year consumed more than a 
ton of food per person. The implications of 
these facts can hardly be ignored. 

The authors are to be commended for hav- 
ing achieved a coordination of the subject 
matter of the social sciences, and for having 


woven it into a well written, highly read- 
able text. 

Milton Rossoff. 
Production and Marketing 
Administration. 


Cities are Abnormal. Edited by Elmer T. 
Peterson. Norman, Oklahoma: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 1946. Pp. xvi 
-f- 263. $3.00. 

Peterson advances the thesis that cities 
are abnormal and that a program of their 
decentralization is urgently needed. “From 
almost every angle that we view urban life 
in America, the decentralization of cities 
seems desirable — public health, economic 
betterment, economic logistics, moral wel- 
fare, better local utilization of natural re- 
sources, better distribution of manufactured 
products, a better conceived military de- 
fense, a more rational arcuitecture, and, in 
general, a happier adaptation to the chang- 
ing mores.” (P. 11) 

To Sears, the population of the United 
States has reached a stage of ecological 
imbalance which can be rectified by decen- 
tralizing cities. Thompson states that values 
in urban center^ are so much out of focus, 
cities reproduce only three-fourths enough 
children to maintain a static population. 
Vogt points out numerous opportunities for 
starting new industries in unindustrialized 
sections, especially in the South and West. 
Forman argues that biological and mental 
well-being demands that people live in a 
non-urban setting. Kamphoefner warns that 
architects must make about face and develop 
a functional approach to planning. Rhyne 
contends that man’s social needs can only 
be satisfied in a rural-farm or village sett- 
ing. McConahey advocates that a balance 
be achieved between a “land-use” and a 
“dollar-income” economy. Nixon develops 
the notion that a highly centralized form of 
government, which partly results from ur- 
banism, exists at the expense of “grass 
roots” democracy. Broomfield says that in- 
dustrial centers have resulted in the insecu- 
rity and low levels of living of the masses. 
Haystead takes the position that a produc- 
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tion of goods designed for rural needs, which 
has been neglected in the past, will make 
rural areas more attractive. Thompson de- 
velops the idea that in the atomic age cities 
are vulnerable to air attack and, therefore 
should be decentralized. Smith points out 
that man’s moral and artistic potentialities 
can attain their fullest expression in the 
environment of the open country, villages 
and small cities. In the concluding chapter, 
Peterson states that the volume is ^*no blue- 
print for Utopia”; rather he contends for 
an orderly program of decentralization of 
industries and urban population. 

The reviewer has found this book to be 
interesting and at times thought-provoking. 
Space permitting, certain statements would 
be singled out and challenged, but perhaps 
the following general criticisms will suffice: 
1) “Normal” and “abnormal” are at best 
value-judgment terms, but the editor makes 
no attempt to define them. 2) Urban liabili- 
ties are aired, but assets of cities are blandly 
passed over. Furthermore, the advantages 
of rural life are acclaimed, but not even 
tacit recognition is given to obvious disad- 
vantages of a rural environment. 3) In too 
many instances, pages are filled with emo- 
tionally-charged generalizations rather than 
with objective, documented analyses. 4) The 
most scholarly chapters are I, II, III, VI and 
IX. 6) Usually the approach is “practical” 
rather than anthropological or sociological. 

James E. Montgomery. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


New Farm Homes For Old, By Rupert B. 
Vance and Gordon W. Blackwell. Uni- 
versity, Alabama: University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1946. Pp. xxii -{- 245. 
$3.00. 

This book is “probably the first study of 
rural public housing to be made in the Unit- 
ed States.” Part I discusses the need of 
housing improvement and the limited effort 
of government to meet it. Part II analyzes 
in detail the human factors in rural hous- 
ing. Four counties containing 385 of the 515 
rural dwellings built ,with Federal Public 
Housing Administration aid were selected 


for study. Office records on 446 FPHA ten- 
ants and interviews with 191 rehoused fam- 
ilies comprise the principal data. Part III 
evaluates the local housing authority and 
future issues of public policy. There are 187 
statistical tables, excerpts from the U. S. 
Housing Act of 1937, and copies of sched- 
ules used, but no index. 

Except for discrimination against Negro 
families, tenant selection has been repre- 
sentative of the social composition of the 
population. Rehoused families generally live 
in larger and more comfortable homes than 
previously, which facilitates health main- 
tenance, social participation, and improved 
status. As measured by occupants’ reac- 
tions, the housing program has been unus- 
ually successful. 

The average development cost per dwell- 
ing was $2,324, direct costs consuming 85 
per cent and overhead 15 per cent. The con- 
struction of dwellings shows evidences of 
unwise use of urban standards, ignorance 
of rural housing needs, and pinch-penny 
limitations on space and costs. All dwell- 
ings lack eaves and gutters, and a small 
stoop replaces the front porch. The exclu- 
sion of separate rooms for eating and laun- 
dering and the substitution of wood for con- 
crete steps are questionable economies. Al- 
though families pay rentals promptly, dif- 
hculties may arise over maintenance costs. 

On future policy, the authors stress sub- 
sidized housing for rural as well as urban 
low income families, and recommend pur- 
chase contracts instead of rental agree- 
ments, at least for farm owners. No federal 
agency subsidizes the purchase of houses! 
Rural public housing should be administered 
by a special unit in some existing agency 
with personnel trained in rural housing and 
related fields. 

This book should be read by every one 
interested in a careful appraisal of an im- 
portant rural housing experiment. It con- 
tains the best available discussion of rural 
public housing. 

Robert T. McMillan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 
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Twentieth Century Political Thought. Edit- 
ed by Joseph S. Roucek. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. x 4 - 
657. $6.00. 

Twentieth Century Political Thought is a 
large volume dealing with the manifold as- 
pects of political thought in twenty-eight 
chapters. A total of twenty- seven writers 
contributed to the effort. Just one writer, 
Joseph S. Roucek — ^who is also the editor, 
contributed two chapters. It is, perhaps, as 
much a matter of convenience as logic to 
speak of the various parts as chapters be- 
cause they are essentially independent es- 
says. The reader will find a concise, in- 
formative discussion of subjects like Soviet 
Communism, recent nationalism. Fascism, 
racism, religion in politics, agrarianism in 
politics, militarism and politics, and inter- 
national law in the twentieth century. Inter- 
spersed among these are discussions of such 
topics as the sociological contributions to 
political theory, questions of sovereignty 
and recent trends in juristic thought, mod- 
em universalism, the elite in recent polit- 
ical thought, political geography and geo- 
politics, politics and semantics, and the na- 
ture of public opinion and propaganda. 
Then the emphasis changes from concept 
to territory and chapters dealing with Brit- 
ish political thought, French political 
thought, German pre-Nazi political thought, 
and pre-Fascist Italian thought appear as 
well as discussions of political thought in 
Latin America, Central-Eastern Europe, 
Far East, Spain, and Scandinavia. More 
chapters dealing with other countries might 
be added here. Indeed, an entire volume dis- 
cussing the ecological and sociological in- 
fluences in current political thought in dif- 
ferent parts of the world would be a wel- 
come addition to our knowledge of contem- 
porary political action. 

Such a variety of topics, especially when 
each one is treated by a different writer, 
produces both the strength and the weak- 
ness of the volume. It unquestionably con- 
tains much valuable information which is 
presented in a concise way. Thus, the read- 
er interested in a particular problem, agra- 


rianism in politics, for example, can And a 
helpful treatise on the subject and a bibli- 
ography which suggests further reading. 
On the other hand, it is doubtful if the book 
presents a sufficiently integrated analysis of 
political thought to meet the requirements 
of some teachers who may consider it as a 
text. The volume provides, nevertheless, an 
informative introduction to the main cross- 
currents of political ideologies of the pres- 
ent century and, consequently, will aid both 
the lay reader and the student. 

Charles R. Hoffer. 
Michigan State College. 


Relief and Social Security. By Lewis Mer- 
iam. Washington: The Brookings In 
stitution, 1946. Pp. xx -f 912. $6.00. 

The central issue with which this study 
is concerned is: “How can the United States 
develop a universal, comprehensive, and co- 
ordinated system of social security that will 
relieve or prevent want at a cost which the 
nation can afford, without seriously inter- 
fering with the American way of life.” 
(p. 2). The author believes this is a prob- 
lem which must be faced immediately as 
part of the maje* problem of determining 
post-war public policy in view of the 
changes in the financial condition of the 
nation resulting from World War II and 
the depression years. 

Part I is essentially a description of the 
several American relief and social security 
programs. Included are old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, the needy blind, 
old-age and survivors' insurance, railroad 
retirement and national civil service retire- 
ment systems, unemployment insurance, 
surplus commodities, W. P. A., Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and N. Y. A. The chapter 
on programs for farmers and farm workers 
includes the special programs for tenant 
purchase loans, rural rehabilitation, reset- 
tlement, and the camps for migratory agri- 
cultural laborers. Throughout Part I there 
is a good deal of critical evaluation of the 
several programs which adds to the value 
and makes for interesting reading. 

From the analysis of the separate pro- 
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grams, the author concludes there are three 
basic issues of public policy: (1) the issue 
of universal coverage since millions of cit- 
izens are excluded from direct benefits of 
the social security systems; (2) the issue of 
comprehensiveness since general public as- 
sistance is the only protection afforded in 
case of need resulting from some of the 
common hazards; and (3) the issue of co- 
ordination in view of the independent devel- 
opment of several of the American pro- 
grams and the great variety of administra- 
tive and legislative responsibility for the 
programs. In Part II, the British plan and 
the New Zealand system are examined to 
see how they have attempted to meet these 
issues. 

These three issues lead in turn to a series 
of interrelated major questions which are 
treated in Part III according to whether 
they are predominantly social problems, fi- 
nancial problems, or governmental and po- 
litical problems. Such hard questions as the 
objectives of relief and social insurance, the 
nature of need, the pros and cons of the 
means test and who should be covered are 
among the social problems discussed. 

Finally, after carefully stating certain 
assumptions dealing with ^*the rights of the 
individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness*’ and the place of social security 
in the economic and social systems, the au- 
thor proceeds to draw conclusions concern- 
ing the major questions raised. 

An appendix shows the method used in 
estimating costs of various proposed secur- 
ity programs on the basis of U. S. Census 
data. 

While there is certain to be strong differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the carefully 
considered conclusions, there can be no ques- 
tion that this book represents a major con- 
tribution to social security literature. 


Cornell University. 


Olap F. Larson. 


The Roots of American Loyalty, By Merle 
Curti. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1946. Pp. x -f 267. $3.00. 

This book concems itself not only with 
the “roots” of American loyalty, as it is ti- 


tled, but with the history, development, and 
evolution of American aelf-consdonsness, 
patriotism, nationalism, and loyalty. It is a 
scholarly, exhaustive study of concepts, 
emotions, ideas, attitudes, sentiments, and 
values of the American people from colonial 
times to present days. The author is an ac- 
complished historian who has written a new 
type of history — a socio-psychological and a 
cultural history. In his own words, his is 
a story of human aspirations for prestige, 
security, and freedom. 

The various factors or elements entering 
into the origin, development, and change of 
American patriotism, nationalism, and loy- 
alty are discussed in the nine chapters of 
the book. What roles have geographical fac- 
tors — the vastness of the area, its natural 
beauty, its rich resources — played in the 
rise and development of loyalty and patri- 
otism? How have democratic aspects elicit- 
ed loyalty in the people, especially in the 
plain folk? In what way are the Americans 
a unique people, a “chosen” people? What 
are the economics of loyalty? How have ec- 
onomic opportunities contributed to loyalty? 
What attempts have been made, what re- 
sults achieved, in the building of loyalty 
through educational institutions and proc- 
esses? What roles have symbols — such as 
the Eagle, the Flag, the Liberty Bell, Yan- 
kee Doodle, Brother J onathan. Uncle Sam — 
played in the growth and perpetuation of 
patriotism and loyalty? How significant 
have been national holidays and festivals in 
connection with patriotism and loyalty? 
What have been the tests of loyalty? What 
are the limits of sacrifices which Americans 
have made for their country? How, in the 
name of loyalty and patriotism, have vari- 
ous unorthodox changes or reforms been 
stigmatized or hindered? These are some of 
the important questions raised and an- 
swered in this book. Numerous examples or 
sources are cited in support of the various 
views and generalizations presented. 

This book, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
is a valuable contribution which would be 
of interest to historians, social scientists, 
and laymen. The bibliographical note at the 
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close of the book is rich and suggestive for 
further study of the subject. 

Louis Petroff. 
Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 


A Few Brass Tacks, By Louis Bromfield. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 

Pp. 303. $2.76. 

With no pretense of being an economist, 
yet convinced that man’s present bewilder- 
ment is more largely due to economic than 
to political, social, racial or national causes 
Louis Bromfield has written A Few Brass 
Tacks. As the title suggests, he deals with 
the fundamental ills of the day as he senses 
them, doing so under the headings (1) real 
wealth versus money, (2) agriculture in re« 
lation to our national economy, (3) Thomas 
Jefferson versus Karl Marx, and (4) the 
nature of man. Indicative of his point of 
view are these division headings plus his 
dedication of the book to Chester C. Davis 
and Hugh S. Bennett. 

Whatever the subject in hand, sooner or 
later he relates it to his at present all con- 
suming concern for the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, a message which probably 
can not be stated too frequently nor against 
too many different backgrounds. He calls 
attention to the fact that though some of 
the other nations may have made a greater 
per capita money investment in the war 
than we, no other made a greater invest- 
ment of real wealth, irreplaceable natural 
resources. Mr. Bromfield feels that many 
of the troubles of the day result from the 
fact that cities have become economically 
and socially unworkable and unlivable. As 
in other writings, he admires the French 
peasant. 

He is still disturbed over most of the de- 
pression measures of the New Deal with the 
notable exception of the TV A which he con- 
siders a government investment rather than 
government spending. He views with dis- 
taste the imperialism of Great Britain 
'which has made of England essentially a 
banking nation, and he deplores the identi- 
fication of our interests with those of Brit- 


ain. He views the United Nations with mis- 
givings, unless happily it should concern 
itself primarily with economic rather than 
political issues. He views Russia with worry 
and communism both here and abroad with 
great alarm, communism as contrasted with 
free enterprise being contrary to human 
nature as he sees it. 

The book is repetitious and reactionary. 
For those sympathetic with Bromfield’s 
point of view, it carries an eloquent plea 
for soil conservation, in which latter fact 
sociologists and economists must find satis- 
faction. 

William McKinley Robinson. 
Western Michigan College 
of Education. 


An Introduction to Modem Economies, By 
Valdemar Carlson. Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Company, 1946. Pp. xvii -f 
337. $3.60. 

This is not just another text in econom- 
ics; it is a specialty designed for the use 
of instructors who are primarily concerned 
with building up a theoretical understand- 
ing of economics which will be valid in deal- 
ing with problei' j of public policy. The 
theme of the treatment centers around the 
socio-economic problems of basic resource 
use in the American economy. The criterion 
of the efficiency of the economic system is 
the extent to which it allows the full utili- 
zation of the productive capacity. Some of 
the classical problems of political economy 
arc considered as problems affecting re- 
source utilization. 

While attempting to furnish a frame of 
reference with ideas and facts relevant to 
public policy, the author has departed 
somewhat from the conventional approach 
of economic texts. Assuming that the sub- 
ject matter should furnish ^a basis for pub- 
lic policy, he has presented and discussed 
the general field of economics within the 
larger political and social framework of the 
American economy. With due emphasis up- 
on theory, the book is not a mere rehash of 
theoretical concepts. It is a realistic orien- 
tation to the contemporary economic sys- 
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tern as it actually operates. The freshness of 
his facts is attested by the wide use of the 
materials gathered by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. The reader is 
brought up to date with a treatment of some 
of the problems of price and production in 
war time. 

As an introduction to economics, this book 
should be of special interest to students in 
the field of rural sociology. This is no eso- 
teric treatment of economic problems; rath- 
er they are discussed within the framework 
of contemporary social science. The author 
takes into consideration the influence of so- 
cial groups, culture, social pressures, social 
conflicts, and he devotes a chapter to social 
change and another to the special problem 
of agriculture. Any discussion of such a 
wide range of topics as labor and the mod- 
em corporation is likely to be atomistic and 
brief in scope. However, this shortcoming is 
overbalanced by the fact that running 
through the book there is an outline of an 
organic conception of the economy as a 
whole. Here is a realistic interpretation of 
some problems of the American people in 
terms of the evolving economic situation as 
it actually functions, rather than a ration- 
alization in terms of the philosophy of clas- 
sical political economy. The creative in- 
structor can turn its brevity to an advan- 
tage by a free use of contemporary ma- 
terials. 

Lewis C. Copei^and. 

Norris, Tennessee. 


Great Teachers. Edited by Houston Peter- 
son. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xxi -f 361. $3.60. 

This book is a portrayal of good teachers 
in action in classroom, in home, in labora- 
tory, and in lecture hall. It is a collection 
of first-hand accounts already written by 
former students who recognized their debt 
to a former teacher. 

A seemingly conglomerate array of twen- 
ty-one biographical sketches is given unity 
by a few pages of introductory comments 
and an epilogue/ and by a background 
sketch, preceding each essay, which enables 


the reader to appreciate the full significance 
of the account that follows. 

As the famous teachers are introduced 
and their work as instructors described, evi- 
dence piles up to prove what most in the 
teaching profession have long suspected, 
namely, that success in this field may be 
achieved along diverse routes. In the first 
essay, Helen Keller pays tribute to the long- 
suffering patience of Anne Mansfield Sulli- 
van; and in another, John Stuart Mill tes- 
tifies to the rigid schedule of study imposed 
upon him by his father but which enabled 
John to start “with an advantage of a quar- 
ter of a century” over his contemporaries. 
Mark Hopkins employed the Socratic meth- 
od, a system of keen, skillful, and kindly 
questioning; Garman of Amherst, though 
he published virtually nothing and spoke 
rarely in public, had a profound influence 
upon his generation of students by teaching 
primarily a process of thought and aiming 
to develop not disciples but apostles; Wood- 
row Wilson at Princeton earned his place 
among the great essentially as a lecturer 
rather than as the teacher; and Louis Agas- 
siz at Harvard gave out the greater part of 
instruction in diverse bits of conversation. 
“Kitty” at Harvard terrorized his students 
to delve into the mysteries of Shakespeare. 
Carl L. Becker remembers how the great 
Frederick Jackson Turner inspired his stu- 
dents to think, not telling them what to 
think; similarly, Malvina Hoffman remem- 
bers Auguste Rodin's sensibility and under- 
standing for the cringing pupil. And then 
there is that intangible technique which 
James Russell Lowell recognized in Emer- 
son, “that inspiring lift which only genius 
can give, and without which all doctrine is 
chaff.” 

The reviewer feels that all the selections 
are good save the one on Sanderson of Oun- 
dle. Why the editor included in a portrayal 
of great teachers an account of a chapel 
speaker who rambles over a good part of 
the New Testament and finally gets around 
to ‘Rule Britannia' is not clear. 

The book may be recommended to such 
as have lost their enthusiasm for teaching, 
or who have made teaching of secondary 
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importance to writing, or who are beginning 
their career in the teaching profession. It 
will go far to kindle or rekindle “contagious 
enthusiasm,” the indispensable trait of the 
good teacher. 

Oscar F. Hoffman. 

Elmhurst College. 


Independent People. By Hallador Laxness. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 

vi 4- 470. $3.00. 

Rural sociologists will welcome this book 
as a valuable addition to the literature of 
rural life in other lands. While Indepenaent 
People is a novel woven about the struggles 
of the peasant hero Bjartur and his quest 
for independence on the land, it is in epic 
motif, symbolic of the life-span of the Ice- 
landic nation. Bjartur, typifying the small 
landowner is “a man who had broken new 
soil, a man who also had faith in his coun- 
try, and what was more, who showed it in 
his deed . . . ready and eager to wage his 
war of independence with hostile power, 
natural and supernatural, and undaunted, 
set the world at naught.” (p. 51) 

Book I opens with Bjartur’s purchase of 
a small upland sheep farm after working 
for eighteen years for a master whom he 
loathed. “Independence,” say.s he, “is the 
most important thing in all life. 1 say for 
my part that a man lives in vain until he is 
independent.” (p. 29) Stoic and resolved, 
the hero accepts the deaths of two wives 
and the fate of his children for the unwav- 
ering ideal of freeing himself of debt and 
attaining independence. 

In Book II hard times test the strength 
of the indomitable Bjartur. Soon, however. 
World War I brings great prosperity to the 
Icelandic farmer. But in the years follow- 
ing the war, the impact of chaotic world 
conditions reaches Iceland, and inevitably 
small farmers are swept into the tide of 
events which symbolize the country's strug- 
gle as a free nation. No longer is Bjartur 
independent of the great forces affecting 
the nation as a whole — the cooperative 
movement, changing markets and prices, la- 
bor uprisings, etc. And in the end he loses 


his farm for which he has struggled a life- 
time and sacrificed everything. 

In the tradition of the epic writers, the 
book is “nobly phrased,” and not one from 
which the content can be gleaned in an eve- 
ning’s examination. It is, however, an im- 
portant book and well worth the while of 
anyone interested in Iceland, a nation of 
122,000 people, more than one-half of whom 
are agriculturalists and stock raisers. 

Margaret L. Bright. 
University of Missouri. 


Autobiography of a Farm Boy. By Isaac 
Phillips Roberts. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 209. 
$2.60. 

This reissue of a book, originally pub- 
lished in 1916, is the autobiography of the 
first Dean of the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. 

The first half of the book deals with Rob- 
erts’ childhood and youth. It reads like the 
rambling reminiscences of a very old man, 
which the author was at the time he wrote 
the book. When Roberts begins writing 
about his manhood, however, as Superinten- 
dent of the College Farm at Iowa State 
College and later as Dean of Agriculture at 
Cornell, his pen becomes more facile and 
his style more forceful and interesting. 

It is this section of the book, making up 
about half of the total work, which would 
be of considerable interest to rural sociolo- 
gists. The growing pains of rural sociology 
as a science are thrown into full perspective 
as one views the efforts to establish “. . . 
the college method of raising the business 
of farming to an intelligent and dignified 
calling.” (p. 104) Many of the problems 
attending the growth in stature of agricul- 
ture as a college study — the lack of ade- 
quate literature on scientific agriculture, 
the fifeht for recognition of agriculture and 
its teachers among classically educated fac- 
ulty members, the battle for acceptance by 
farmers and the leading farm organiza- 
tions, the problem of trying to experiment 
when no funds were available except to op- 
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erate the college farm as a **model’* — are 
depicted here in the pithy language of a 
pioneer in agricultural education. 

Duane L. Gibson. 
Michigan State College. 

Reliable Knowledge, By Harold A. Larra- 
bee. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. ix -f 685. $3.75. 

This book, by a philosopher but of partic- 
ular interest to social scientists, deals with 
the basic problems of methodology which 
are all too much neglected in social writing, 
teaching, and even thinking. A recent re- 
viewer of a similar work airily suggested 
that such a book might be worthwhile if 
anyone were interested in methodology. 
Such is a common attitude toward the vali- 
dity of social analysis. 

Reliable Knowledge is a splendid exam- 
ple of writing for student understanding. 
The illustrative examples, case materials, 
and discussion questions which illuminate 
each chapter are interesting, apt, and pro- 
vocative. If, as the reviewer believes, a 
course in methods should be required of 
every student in sociology, economics, and 
other social subjects, this book would be 
a most attractive text. 

Especially to be commended are the chap- 
ters on observation, semantics, causal anal- 
ysis, and values. The author’s use of and 
comments upon John Stuart Mill’s methods 
are satisfactory. If there are faults in the 
book, they are the attempted explanation of 
formal logic in one chapter, statistics in an- 
other, and probability theory in a third. 
Such subjects are more competently dis- 
cussed elsewhere, and should have been in- 
cluded by reference only. The extra space 
could have been used for a more detailed 
outline of specific methods used in social 
science: the survey method and the human 
documents method in sociology, the Gestalt 
method in psychology, and so forth. 

When a philosopher lives up to the high- 
est expectations of his profession and ex- 
hibits not only profound scholarship and 
keen analysis, but brpad reading and sym- 
pathy and facile expression as well, he de- 


serves equally broad appreciation. Is it go- 
ing too far to say that every social scientist 
should have ^^Reliable Knowledge”? 

Edgar Z. Palmer. 

The University of Nebraska. 

A Negroes Faith in America, By Spencer 
Logan. New York: MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1946. Pp. 88. $1.75. 

This is a book on the race problem in the 
United States that is neither a narrow case 
history nor a flaming revolutionary mani- 
festo. Rather, it is a series of considered ob- 
servations on the principal issues of Negro- 
white relations with suggestions as to 
causes and solutions. The author was reared 
in New Jersey and though he served over- 
seas as a staff sergeant, he writes from an 
experience that is both Northern and ur- 
ban; as such, his generalizations must be 
taken with some reservations. 

Yet the author is honest and objective. He 
lists the failings of his minority group and 
asks only that they be evaluated against its 
background of economic and educational 
discrimination. He laments that Negro and 
white alike have allowed one word — Harlem 
— to become the symbol of Negro culture. 
The race problem can only be solved, he be- 
lieves, when Negroes develop their own 
leadership. This involves emphasizing and 
developing Negro traits and achievements 
and thus building pride in the race. Social 
and economic equality does not involve, he 
states, removal of distinction between col- 
ors. He sees fear of miscegenation as one 
of the principal obstacles to achieving this 
dual-race democracy. It can be removed if 
whites realize that most Negroes do not de- 
sire to marry whites and that “the exist- 
ence of millions of mulattoes resulting from 
the union of white men and Negro women 
bespeaks a worse record of forced relation- 
ships.” He has no confidence in solving 
problems “by a bank note or the passage of 
a series of unenforceable laws,” but he has 
faith that education will lead to a fuller 
understanding of the principles of Christian 
democracy and to a tolerance of differences 
between people. He ends with a note of op- 
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timism by explaining briefly the numerous 
agencies and techniques for improving race 
relations. His book is a valuable addition to 
racial literature, especially since Mr. Lo- 
gan’s realistic and constructive analysis is 
living evidence of Negro talent. 

Emerson Hynes. 

St. John’s University. 

Wheat Fanm of Victoria. By Alan J. Holt. 
Victoria, Australia: University of Mel- 
obume, N. 3. 1946. Pp. xv -f 179. 10 
Shillings. 

This is the second rural sociological study 
from Australia done under the direction of 
Professor S. M. Wadham. Field work on 
two others is underway. It is impossible in 
the space allowed to review this book ade- 
quately. It is a thorough and complete job 
covering a carefully selected sample in each 
of the major wheat-growing areas of the 
state of Victoria. These areas and their 
farms are described in detail. Population, 
housing, work, leisure, external services, so- 
cial organizations, health and attitudes are 
then discussed in order. The final chapters 
concern the effect of the war on the wheat 
farms and their life, and give a summary of 
findings and policy suggestions. Many of the 
data are given in form that makes compari- 
son with some of the studies in North and 
South Dakota possible. Such comparisons 
raise interesting questions at a number of 
points both from the American and Aus- 
tralian points of view. 

To this reviewer the book holds peculiar 
interest. He visited one economic survey 
project locale with Professor Wadham in 
1937. He had never heard an economist ar- 
gue so forcefully for the necessity of a 
strong rural sociology. Professor Wadham 
returns to this thesis in his foreword and 
is now able to announce that “The Agricul- 
ture School of the University of Melbourne 
has accordingly given rural sociology a ma- 
jor place in its programme of research.” No 
other Australian university has moved in 
this direction. The announced program 
should make Melbourne the premier insti- 
tution in the British Commonwealth of Na- 


tions in this area. It is to be hoped that the 
ties between rural sociologists in America 
and the small but able group in Australia 
will grow ever closer. At least American 
departments might well send their re- 
search bulletins “down under.” 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 

Secondary Education in the South. By W. 
Carson Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn and Ar- 
nold K. King. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1946. 
Pp. xi + 267. $3.00. 

Secondary Education in the South is a 
story of a growing region. It represents a 
picture of the growth of the secondary 
school over a period of some forty years. 
Each chapter has been developed by a sep- 
arate person or by a separi.*^e group of per- 
sons, all working toward one apparent pur- 
pose: That purpose is to tell a convincing 
factual story of the rapid growth of educa- 
tion at the secondary level over the forty- 
year period. 

The book does more than tell a story. It 
reveals the spirit which undergirds the 
growth of educaiion in the southern region. 
It reveals the story of experiment in educa- 
tion. It reveals the willingness of the South 
as an educational youngster to try some- 
thing new. It reveals the good sense of these 
leaders who hold on to old things of value 
until the new is ripe enough to replace the 
old. 

It reveals the basic Americanism of a 
region which has caught the true spirit of 
democracy. Education is the right of every 
child, hence equalization of educational op- 
portunity is developing rapidly; high stan- 
dards of education at the secondary level 
are essential and the development of stan- 
dards has been a major feature of educa- 
tional growth in the region; rural high 
schools have become the symbol of a grow- 
ing community life through the community 
school ; training in vocations has grown 
rapidly; and high school libraries are the 
core of the learning progress. The coopera- 
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tive development of secondary curriculum 
has been pronounced in the region. 

The book is not a defense of the South. 
It is not boastful. It is written by those who 
know what is happening in the region in 
secondary education. It is an inspiring 
study of a region which is on the education- 
al frontier. The region is boldly attacking 
the problems of youth education. The au- 
thors have dared to tell the world about it. 

R. E. Jaggers. 
Kentucky State Department 
of Education. 


Research and Regional Welfare. Edited by 
Robert E. Coker. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. 
xvi -f 229. $3.00. 

This volume is made up of papers which 
were presented in a conference on Re- 
search and Regional Welfare at Chapel Hill 
in May, 1946, on the occasion of the Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration of the University 
of North Carolina. The theme of the con- 
ference was the need for research and its 
relation to regional and national welfare. 

Fifteen men, representing other regions 
of the country as well as the South, con- 
tributed to the book in addition to Profes- 
sor Louis R. Wilson of the University of 
North Carolina who wrote the Foreword 
and Professor Robert E. Coker of the same 
institution who wrote the Introduction and 
ably edited the rest of the volume. Some of 
the other contributors come from colleges 
and universities, some are men from gov- 
ernmental agencies, and others represent 
southern business and industry. 

The ' papers are classified under three 
main headings. An idea of the range of sub- 
jects treated can be given by an enumera- 
tion of these headings. The first, entitled 
“The Key to the Future,” consists of three 
papers which discuss the role of research 
in general in its relation to human welfare. 
This is followed by “Research in the South,” 
composed of two papers with more regional 
application. The next four sections deal 
with the place of research in several spe- 
cific phases of southern life. They are en- 


titled: “Nutrition and Public Health,” “The 
Humanities and Social Sciences,” “The 
Physical Sciences and Industry,” and “The 
Biological Sciences.” A final section of the 
book is given over to a discussion of “Re- 
search, the Foundation of the Future.” 

This all makes interesting reading, to the 
rural sociologist as well as to the southern- 
er in general. For, although the role of the 
social scientist and his contributions to re- 
search are not stressed in the book, a wide 
range of topics which have direct bearing 
on phenomena in which he is interested are 
treated by men well qualified to discuss 
them. 

Louise Kemp. 

Louisiana State University. 


Learn and Live. By Clara M. Olson and 
Norman D. Fletcher. New York: Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. 101. 

Outlined first “for those who must run 
and read,” by a condensed section of charts 
and pictures in the front of the book, this 
report brings specific, concrete examples of 
a democratic, functional way of learning 
and its corresponding way of teaching. 

This readable book reports the progress 
of an education experiment sponsored by 
Sloan Foundation, state institutions, and 
local education systems. The experiment's 
purpose is to include applied economics in 
public schools, grades one to twelve, and 
to measure results in community living. The 
basic problems attacked are food,' shelter 
and clothing. We are told how it is being 
done and the signs of progress, as well as 
of the growing interest among teachers' col- 
leges in preparing their graduates for such 
an approach to their jobs. The experiment 
puts reading, writing and numbers in place 
as a means to an end. Preparation of suit- 
able materials has been the initial action, 
common to all schools involved, participated 
in by teachers and pupils, as well as subject 
matter and reading experts. 

It seems reasonable, like other aspects of 
the experiment, that the food problem be 
the basis of the Kentucky experiment, cloth- 
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ing that of Vermont. However, the imagina- 
tive, forward-looking reader will be pleased 
to find that, already, selected schools are 
attacking the three-way problem. Not the 
least interesting part of the book is the 
twelve-page outline of one year’s grade ob- 
jectives, activities and materials in the area 
of food, housing and clothing problems of 
the families of a Florida community. 

Rural sociologists and others associated 
with such an experiment undoubtedly must 
find satisfaction in helping to develop re- 
source material for an attempt to achieve 
results in “learning and living” that will be 
measured by progress in the comniunity, not 
by classroom tests. 

Lois Scantland. 
Washington State College. 


Citizen 1S660. By Mine Okubo. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 

209. $2.76. 

Citizen 13660 is a remarkable documen- 
tation in drawing and brief text of the re- 
location of 110,000 people of Japanese de- 
scent, nearly two-thirds of them American 
citizens, shortly after Pearl Harbor. Among 
those rounded up was Mine Okubo, Cali- 
fomia-bom and an art graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

As “No. 13660” Miss Okubo spent nearly 
six months in a converted horse stable at 
the Tanforan race tracks, a temporary as- 
sembly center, and over a year at Topaz Re- 
location Center in Utah. The artist has re- 
corded her observations and experiences 
even though the atmosphere of the camp 
was not conducive to creative work. 

The book contains nearly two hundred 
drawings and a brief text explaining each 
illustration. The sketches are arranged in 
chronological order. They form a diary of 
the evacuation and relocation of these Jap- 
anese-Americans. 

The aim of the book seems to be to help 
the reader understand life “inside” the relo- 
cation center. One might well expect these 
documentary sketches of camp life to ex- 
press personal bitterness. The author, how- 
ever, rises above resentment and rancor and 


displays an objectivity about her experience 
and treatment in camp. Touches of humor, 
interspersed throughout the text, add inter- 
est for the reader. 

The book will be useful for collateral 
reading in a course on Race and Cultural 
Contacts where group conflicts and race 
prejudices are investigated. 

Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr. 
College of Wooster. 


Lettere of a Ticonderoga Farmer. Edited by 
Frederick G. Bascom. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xii -f 134. 

These homely letters of the farmer-fath- 
er, supplemented occasionally by mother 
and son, reveal with undeniable flavor the 
trials and compensations of parents who 
for more than twenty years turn their 
trickle of hard-earned savings into the cup 
of an only child’s education. The corres- 
pondence gives an intimate view of up-state 
New York farm life as it reaches into the 
student’s years at New England’s Phillips 
Andover, Yale, Harvard, and Andover The- 
ological, later into graduate studies at the 
leading Germa’ universities of the day, and 
finally into the son’s lectureships in Bos- 
ton and New York City. 

This neat volume will appeal to a wide 
range of readers: the rural sociologist con- 
cerned with regional backgrounds; the ed- 
ucator interested in parent-youth-faculty 
relationships; the historian of the Lincoln 
period; the ethical or religious leader trac- 
ing the change in the concepts of morality; 
and the general reader who comprehends in 
a less specialized way all these interests. 
One is led by these pages into a reconsid- 
eration of the narrowness or breadth of liv- 
ing that may emerge in a rural culture, the 
relations of home and school in the develop- 
ment of youth, and the paradox of profound 
changes along with persistent similarity of 
fundamental strivings. 

The reviewer’s enthusiasm for these let- 
ters is deepened by his summer’s return to 
an Ohio home, cleared from forest to field 
during the years of the Cook correspondence 
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by another New York State family. Here 
and elsewhere in America one can still see 
farm families facing life courageously. 

William F. Bruce. 

New York State Teachers 
College, Oneonta. 


Rudimentary Mathematics for Economists 
and Statisticians, By W. L. Crum and 
J. A. Schumpeter. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1946. Pp. xi -f 183. 
$2.60. 

It was hardly necessary to have engaged 
two such eminent economists to produce this 
little book. It purports to be a self-teacher 
for economists in the basic concepts of 
mathematics from analytic geometry to dif- 
ferential equations. The addition of “stat- 
isticians*’ to the title is deceptive, since 
nothing of especial interest to statisticians 
appears except four pages on the line of re- 
gression. 

Theoretical economic illustrations are 
used. The progress of the subject matter is 
parabolic, in that it starts with an easy 
gradient, becoming ever steeper as it pro- 
ceeds. Eventually the climb becomes so steep 
that the economic illustrations are omitted 
for pages at a time. No exercises or prob- 
lems are suggested, as in the ordinary 
mathematics text. The chief usefulness of 
the book is probably as a refresher for eco- 
nomists who have had the mathematics 
courses involved. 

Edgar Z. Palmer. 

The University of Nebraska. 


Guide to Public Affairs Organizations. By 
Charles R. Read and Samuel Marble. 
Washington, D. G.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1946. Pp. vi -f 129. $2.00. 

This is a useful volume of listings of or- 
ganizations, private and governmental, and 
of journals which deal with the improve- 
ment of the social conditions under which 
we live. The authors state that they have 
listed only organizations which have na- 
tional or international memberships and 


which offer services to the general rather 
than the limited public. Even on this basis 
such an important agency as the American 
Country Life Association is omitted. 

Organizations and publications are divid- 
ed and cross classified under eighteen cate- 
gories, some of which are : International Af- 
fairs and World Order, Minorities, Religion, 
Housing, Education, Rural and Small Com- 
munity Life. There is a comprehensive in- 
dex of all organizations at the end of the 
volume. Even though the listings are incom- 
plete, this volume is an important reference 
point for studies in propaganda or social 
movements. 

Rockwell C. Smith. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Other Books Received 

When Peoples Meet. Edited by Alain Locke 
and Bernhard J. Stem. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. xii + 826. $3.76. 

Career Opportunities. Edited by Mark Mor- 
ris. Washington, D. C.: Progress Press, 
1946. Pp. ix -f 364. $3.26. 

Children of the Cumberland. By Claudia 
Lewis. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xviii -h 217. $2.76. 

Labor Unionism in American Agriculture. 
By United States Department of La- 
bor. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 
X -f 467. $.70. 

Enrollment Increases and Changes in the 
Mental Level of the High School Pop-- 
ulation. By F. H. Finch. California: 
Stanford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
76. $1.26. 

Problems in Prejudice. By Eugene Hartley. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
Pp. xii -h 124. $2.00. 

Success on the Small Farm. By Haydn S. 
Pearson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xi -|- 285. 
$2.60. 
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The Public and its Problems, By John Dew- 
ey. Chicago, Illinois: Gateway Books, 
1946. Pp. xii + 224. $2.50. 

For This We Fought, By Stuart Chase. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1946. Pp. x + 123. $1.00. 

Religion in the Struggle for Power, By J. 
Milton Yinger. Durham, North Caro- 
lina: Duke University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xix -f 276. $3.00. 

The Social Culture of the Numvak Eskimo. 
By Margaret Lantis. Philadelphia : The 
American Philosophical Society, 1946. 
Pp. 170. $2.50. 

Rural Life and the Church. By David E. 
Lindstrom. Champaign, Illinois: The 
Garrard Press, 1946. Pp. xi -f 206. 
$2.50. 


Job Guide. Edited by Sydney H. Kasper. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1946. Pp. iii -f 193. $2.60. 

PosUWar Markets. Edited by E. Jay How- 
enstine. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 184. $2.50. 

Production Credit for Southern Cotton 
Growers. By A. E. Nielsen. New York; 
King's Crown Press, 1946. Pp. vi -f 
193. $2.50. 

Outline of American Rural Sociology, By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Massachusetts: 
The Phillips Book Store, 1946. Pp. iii 
•f 66. $1.76. 

Outline of Social Change and Progress. By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Massachusetts: 
The Phillips Book Store, 1946. Pp. ii 
H- 64. $1.76. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited By Leland B. Tate 


Columbia University. Dr. Douglas Ens- 
minger of the United States Department 
of Agriculture was visiting professor of 
rural sociology during the 1946 summer ses- 
sion. 

Rural sociology has shared in the tripl- 
ing of the number of majors in the grad- 
uate faculty of sociology as compared with 
the last semester. The enrollment in the ma- 
jor course in rural sociology in the first se- 
mester is 120. Dr. Alan Westerman has been 
added to the staff as instructor and Mr. 
Alan Hugg, B. A., University of Manitoba, 
Master of Education, Springfield, as grad- 
uate assistant. 

The university-wide seminar on rural life 
is this year considering the family farm. 
The staff includes an economist, an anthrop- 
ologist, an historian, a psychologist, two 
rural sociologists, a rural educationist, and 
a librarian. 


Harvard University, Outline of American 
Rural Sociology by Carle C. Zimmerman 
(pp. iii, 55, mimeographed, Phillips Book 
Store, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass., 
$1.75). was published in a limited edition in 
September. It presents the outline, chief 
theories and bibliography for a mature 
system of American rural sociology. By ar- 
rangement with the publisher it can be 
made available in quantities to those insti- 
tutions where it is planned to use it as a 
basic text for either undergraduates or 
graduates. Eventually it will be elaborated 
into a full text which will be a development 
and exposition of the theories succinctly giv- 
en in the Outline. 

A study of Good Families is being started 
at Harvard University by Carle C. Zimmer- 
man with the assistance of Albert N. Cous- 
ins and .Howard Earl Furnas. The study 
will isolate fifty “good” men, elaborate the 
family systems of their origin and their own 
creation, their conceptions of “good fam- 
ilies” and will finally secure data on the 


fifty good families which will be suggested 
by them as most illustrative of their “ideal” 
picture. The field work and study will take 
a year. It will seek levels of “casual” analy- 
sis more involved than those used in con- 
temporary Pearsonian associational studies. 


Iowa State College. Robert C. Clark, form- 
er director of Older Rural Youth program 
for the Iowa Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, has returned to Iowa State College to 
teach rural sociology and to continue his 
studies toward a Ph.D. in rural sociology. 
Bob^s last job for the navy was to set up 
and operate Radio Tokyo. 

Dr. ,T. B. Gittlcr has a grant from the 
Iowa State College Research Council which 
will enable him to continue and enlarge his 
studies in the Sociology of Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

Neal Gross, a former research associate 
in rural sociology at Iowa State College, has 
returned to the staff following a year of 
graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago. He is now completing his research on 
“Sociological variables and cultural config- 
urations in contemporary rural communi- 
ties.” He will take up his duties as assistant 
professor of sociology at Iowa State in De- 
cember. 

Dr. Reuben Hill is in charge of a newly 
established collaborative course in Marriage 
and the Family. Other family courses in- 
clude a senior course in sociology of the 
family and a graduate seminar. 

Robert Rohwer joined the sociology staff 
in September as an instructor in rural so- 
ciology. Bob expects to obtain his Ph.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin next year. 
He is doing research on the factors which 
influence the succession of operators on 
farms, with special reference to the farm 
family. 

Dr. William J. Tudor received his Ph.D. 
in rural sociology from Iowa State College 
in July where he is now an assistant profes- 
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sor. He is continuinj? his research on the in- 
fluence of organization factors on changes 
in the program of the agricultural extension 
service. 

Dr. Ray E. Wakeley is completing his 
study of graduate training in rural soci- 
ology. 


University of Kentucky. Mr. Ralph J. 
Ramsey, recently of the southwestern re- 
gional land tenure study staff, has been ap- 
pointed field agent in rural sociology, and is 
developing a project for the Extension Ser- 
vice in rural leadership and community or- 
ganization. Mr. Ramsey is Kentucky’s first 
extension specialist in this field. 

Dr. Harold F. Kaufman, a.5sistant rural 
sociologist in the Experiment Station has 
been added also to the resident instruction 
staff with the rank of assistant professor. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Students 
enrolled in Basic Rural Sociology for the 
fall quarter total 138. 

Clinton L. Folse has completed the field 
work on a sample survey of the ‘‘Unmet 
Medical Needs of the Open Country Popu- 
lation of Pulaski County.” The sample of 
households included in the study was based 
on an economic classification of the various 
land types found in the county, and the 
schedule used for the interviews was that 
developed by the Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Welfare, BAE in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Public Health Service. 
(Schuler and others, ‘‘Notes on Measuring 
Unmet Medical Needs for Medical Care: An 
experiment in Method,” RURAL SOCIOL- 
OGY, Vol. 11, June, 194G). Additional in- 
formation was added to this schedule to 
meet local needs. The results will be pub- 
lished shortly to show the relationship be- 
tween the different land classes and unmet 
medical needs. 

Folse also plans to start field work soon 
on a project entitled “Levels of Living and 
Economic Land Classes.” 

W. E. Garnett is continuing his study of 
rural housing which was partly summarized 
in his mimeographed progress report en- 
titled “The Housing of Virginia Rural 


Folk,” issued as Rural Sociology Report No. 
31, March, 1946. Field work, primarily fo- 
cused on causes for given conditions, has 
been done in six counties and the facts ob- 
tained are in process of tabulation. 

Leland B. Tate is working on a research 
report to be published in early 1947 under 
the title of “What Happens from Rural In- 
dustrialization.” 

Oregon State College. Professor Robert 
H. Dann, associate professor of sociology 
and economics, has been granted a sab- 
batical leave for 1946-47. He is traveling in 
New Zealand and Australia under the aus- 
pices of the British Society of Friends and 
the American Society of Friends. He, his 
wife and daughter sailed for New Zealand 
in August, and expect to be gone for one 
full year. 

Dr. H. H. Plambeck is now serving as 
assistant professor of sociology. He received 
his bachelor and master's degrees from the 
University of Oregon, and his Doctor of 
Philosophy from Cornell University. During 
the past five years ho has been employed at 
Montana State College. 


The State C t liege of Washington. Three 
fellows have been appointed to the division 
of rural sociology for the year 1946-1947 : 
Miss Dorothy Boyland of the Texas State 
College for Women, Miss Barbara Day and 
Miss Hennina Helmich, both of the State 
College of Washington. Miss Carol Larson 
was appointed to a research assistantship in 
the division. 


Cornell University. Professor W. A. 
Anderson participated in the 1946 session 
of the American Institute of Cooperation at 
Purdue University, August 26 to 30th pre- 
senting a paper entitled “The Need for Co- 
operative Education.” 

Ol^f F. Larson joined the staff September 
16th as associate professor of rural sociol- 
ogy. He was formerly regional leader in the 
Pacific Northwest for the BAE Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare. Dur- 
ing the week of September 23rd he dis- 
cussed the BAE research program in farm 
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population at an area conference of the Bu- 
reau of Agrricultural Economics held in 
ChicafiTO. 


Louisiana State University. Mr. Bardin H. 
Nelson and Mr. Joseph S. Vandiver have 
been appointed instructors in the depart- 
ment of sociology. 

Mr. Alvin L. Bertrand has been appointed 
research assistant in the department of ru- 
ral sociology. 

While he was in Rio de Janeiro serving as 
visiting professor at the Faculdade Nacion- 
b 1 de Filosoha, T. Lynn Smith was awarded 
the degree of Doutor “Honoris Causa’* by 
the Universidade do Brazil. This degree was 
given in recognition of Smith’s book, Bra- 
zil: People and Inetitutione, recently pub- 
lished by the Louisiana State University 
Press. 

The Casa do Estudante do Brazil (Na- 
tional Student Federation of Brazil) has 
just brought out Sociologia da Vtda RurcU, 
a Portuguese translation of T. Lynn 
Smith’s Sociology of Rural Life, 


Michigan State College. Duane Gibson re- 
turned from the Navy September 1 where, 
with the rank of Lieutenant Commander, 
he was serving in the Test and Research 
Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
While in the Navy he assisted in surveys 
of morale, orientation and future plans of 
enlisted men. As a joint employee of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropolog^y 
and the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
he is now teaching social psychology and 
sociology and working with Edgar Schuler 
in the development of surveys of attitudes, 
opinions and information of rural and ur- 
ban people. Gibson’s graduate training was 
at Cornell University. 

Edgar Schuler, social psychologist, for- 
merly with the staffs of Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of War Information, and Louisiana 
State University, joined the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, September 1. 
He will be in charge of the social psychol- 
ogy courses and is heading up studies of 


Michigan rural libraries and assisting agri- 
cultural extension workers in attitude, opin- 
ion and information studies aimed at sen- 
sitizing extension programs to local desires 
and needs. He and C. R. Hoffer are engaged 
in a study of Michigan’s unmet medical 
needs. The schedule being used in this lat- 
ter study is that developed by Schuler and 
several USD A and Public Health service 
doctors and has been used in studies in 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Washington. The effectiveness of this in- 
strument, designed for use by laymen, has 
been validated through physical examina- 
tions of persons to whom it has been ap- 
plied by doctors in North Carolina and 
Michigan. The Michigan Department of 
Health, The University of Michigan Hos- 
pital, and the Department of Public Health 
of the University of Michigan are cooperat- 
ing. Schuler’s graduate training was at 
Harvard and Minnesota. 

Christopher Sower, who since returning 
from service with the Red Cross where he 
was club supervisor in the Rhineland, Ger- 
many, has been engaged in research in the 
Division of Field Studies and Training in 
the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
USD A, joined the staff of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, October 1. 
Before joining the staff. Sower completed 
a study of the 4-H Club and youth pro- 
grams in Kentucky and plans to continue 
similar studies in Michigan. His graduate 
work at Ohio State was in social service 
and sociology. 

J. Allan Beegle, who has just completed 
the manuscript for an Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station Bulletin on the composition 
and characteristics of Michigan’s popula- 
tion, is senior author with T. Lynn Smith of 
the Louisiana Experiment Station Bulletin, 
“Differential Fertility in Louisiana.’’ 

Werner Bohnstedt, who was joint visiting 
lecturer for the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology and the Institute of For- 
eign Studies this summer, has accepted a 
position as associate professor in the De- 
partment of History of Civilization in the 
Basic College at Michigan State College. 
He is also assisting C. P. Loomis on a 
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statistical study of factors related to the 
rise of Nazism and Communism in Ger- 
many. This study is being made for the War 
Department. 

C. R. Hoffer has finished field work on a 
study of unmet medical needs in three Mich- 
igan counties. Paul Honigsheim, who has 
been promoted to full professor, applied his 
quarter off from teaching to finishing a se- 
ries of articles on Max Weber and develop- 
ing his analysis of the ideological factors 
related to Nazism and Communism. He is 
offering for the first time in this quarter a 
course, entitled “Comparative Social His- 
tory.” Solon Kimball was a staff member of 
Wellesley School on Community Affairs* 
project of inter-cultural relations. He is now 
assisting the Michigan Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and Experiment Station in a 
study upon which land use planning and 
action in Sanilac County is to be based. Jud- 
son Landis used his quarter off from teach- 
ing to begin the study of rural libraries and 
has begun a study of community and fam- 
ily adjustments of former service men who 
are married and living in trailer camps and 
elsewhere, while attending Michigan State 
College. The participant observer method is 
being employed. 

Charles P. Loomis, head of the depart- 
ment, taught the Farm Foundation’s grad- 
uate course in rural sociology for rural 
ministers at Garrett Biblical Institute dur- 
ing August. He has received a Social 
Science Research Council grant to complete 
a study of the changes in attitudes, opin- 
ions, English speaking ability and knowl- 
edge about the United States as a result of 
one year’s stay in the United States on the 
part of Latin American USD A Trainees. 
This study was begun while he was acting 
head of the Division of Extension and 
Training in the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations in the USD A. 

J. Frederick Thaden returned from 9 
months’ leave July 1. During his absence 
he studied the school systems and consoli- 
dation plans of states in the middlewest, 
southwest, and southeast. He is now carry- 
ing on Experiment Station Research on 
problems related to school reorganization in 


close cooperation with the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Wilson Longmore, social scientist on 
leave from the Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Welfare, USD A, is working 
on his Ph. D. thesis on the regional charac- 
teristics of rural locality groups throughout 
the United States in the Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology this year. He is 
studying under a Hinman fellowship. 


University of Mississippi. Morton B. King, 
Jr. became head of the department of so- 
ciology in February upon his release from 
the Army. He was stationed at personnel 
centers and hospitals doing classification 
and both vocational and psychiatric coun- 
seling. 

Vernon Davies joined the staff as asso- 
ciate professor at the beginning of the sum- 
mer session, coming fi ’>m the University 
of Minnesota where during 1946-46 he was 
acting director of research in rural sociol- 
ogy during Professor Lowry Nelson’s leave 
of absence. 

Julien R. Tatum is assistant professor. 
During 1945-46 he was on leave from the 
University of Arkansas completing his doc- 
torate at Louisiana State University. 

Professor Allen D. Edwards, head of the 
department of sociology at Winthrop Col- 
lege, taught Population and the Southern 
Region during the second summer term. 

A research program, supported in part 
by departmental funds, has been started 
in cooperation with the University’s Bu- 
reau of Public Administration. The Mas- 
ter’s degree will be offered with graduate 
fellowships available for qualified appli- 
cants. 


University of Missouri. Cecil L. Gregory 
joined the staff of the department of rural 
sociology as instructor on July 1st. 

Two new courses “Group Organization” 
and “Group Work” have been added in the 
rural sociology curriculum. These two 
courses will be required of all agricultural 
students preparing to do county extension 
work. 
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A research bulletin, ‘^Use of Medical Ser- 
vices in Rural Missouri,” by Harold P. 
Kaufman, now at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has recently been released as second 
in a rural health series inaugurated by the 
department. 


University of Minnesota. Lowry Nelson 
returned from a year's leave of absence in 
September. He spent the past year making 
a study of rural life in the Caribbean under 
the joint auspices of the State Department 
and the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. Most of the year was spent in Cuba 
where surveys of eleven rural communities 
were made with the cooperation of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Seven hundred and 
forty-two family schedules were secured 
from five type-of-farming areas. Mr. Nel- 
son's textbook in rural sociology is being 
published in the spring by the American 
Book Company. 

Douglas Marshall joined the staff in Sep- 
tember and will teach courses in rural so- 
ciology and population, as well as spending 
about half time on research in the experi- 
ment station. Mr. Marshall received the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1943. After taking his degree, he 
became a member of the s<-aff at Wisconsin 
(1943-44) carrying on research on ethnic 
groups and assisting in the re-study of 
Dane County neighborhoods. During 1944- 
45 he was a member of the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, returning to Wisconsin 
during 1945-46. 


Brigham Young University. Reed H. Brad- 
ford has joined the sociologry department at 
Brighahn Young University. He was former- 
ly employed by West Virginia University. 
He completed requirements for his Doctor 
of Philosophy Degree at Harvard in Au- 
gust and used as his thesis subject “Dif- 
ferential Fertility in the United States.” 

Other regular members of the teaching 
staff are Harold T. Christensen and Ariel 
S. Ballif. Professor Emeritus John C. Swen- 
sen handles one advanced course each quar- 
ter. Vaughn Taylqr and Roland Thunell 
have been appointed graduate assistants 


and are handling sections in lower division 
classes to help take care of an enrollment 
unprecedented at this institution. 


Oklahoma Agricn^ural and Mechanical 
College. Dr. Robt^,. L\ McMillan has been 
promoted from associate professor to pro- 
fessor of sociology and rural life. 

Dr. Paul B. Foreman, formerly profe 
sor of sociology at the University of Miss- 
issippi, became professor of sociology Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946. 

Mr. Charles D. Roberts became assistant 
professor of sociology and rural life on Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. 

Mr. Therell R. Black became assistant 
professor of sociology on September 1, 1946. 

Mr. Wendell P. Logan is instructor in so- 
ciology for the current year. 

Dr. J. F. Page became emeritus professor 
of sociology on September 1, 1946, after 
eighteen years' of service to this institu- 
tion. 

Dr. William L. Kolb resigned his position 
as assistant professor of sociology to accept 
a similar position at Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege at the beginning of the academic year. 

Mr. C. Richard Draper, social scientist in 
the Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, B. A. E., joins the staff here on a 
cooperative basis for the current year. 
While here, he will work in both Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

To date this year, student enrollments in 
sociology have passed all previous records. 
Whether for weal or woe, it appears that 
as an academic discipline sociology is oc- 
cupying an ever increasing proportion of 
the time of college students. In some re- 
spects, this is ominous, but no one has yet 
been able to read the signs well enough to 
tell exactly what it means. 


Wayne University. Dr. Alfred McClung 
Lee, chairman, announces the following 
changes in the personnel of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at Wayne 
University effective the fall semester of 
1946: 

New staff members: Dr. Maurice T. 
Price, Associate Professor, formerly of the 
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University of Illinois; Dr. Stephen W. 
Mamchur, Assistant Professor, formerly of 
the Office of War Information and the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul; Dr. William 
Josiah Goode, Assistant Professor, formerly 
of Pennsylvania State 'College; and Henry 
A. Baker, Instructor, tormerly of Union 
College, Schenectady, and the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. 

jt^romotions : Dr. Norman Daymond Hum- 
phrey, to Associate Profesor, and Dr. Mel- 
vin M. Tumin, to Assistant Professor. 

New teaching assistants : Irving D. 
Rosow, Richard V. Marks, Lester P. 
Schmidt, and James F. McKee. 

New Special Lecturers: Dr. Mervin Pat- 
terson (social psychiatry), Wayne County 
Psychiatric Clinic; Dr. F. Gaynor Evans 
(physical anthropology), College of Medi- 
cine, Wayne University; and Dr. Harold A. 
Basilius (comparative linguistics). Depart- 
ment of the Humanities, Wayne University. 


Winthrop College. Dr. Dorothy Jones 
spent part of the summer working on a 
community study in Pittsylvania County, 
Virginia which was started several years 
ago. She expects to have the manuscript 
ready for publication by Christmas. 

Dr. Allen D Edwards, head of the de- 
partment of sociology, taught courses in 
Population and the Southern Region at the 
University of Mississippi during the second 
term of summer school. 

Mrs. Betsy Castleberry who has been 
working for the program surveys division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
been added to the staff as assistant profes- 
sor of sociology. 


FAO Conference 

The Second Conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions was held in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
September 2-13, 1946. The Organization had 
been established at the conference held in 
Quebec in October, 1946. The Copenhagen 
Conference reviewed the work done by the 
Organization during the first months of its 
existence and made suggestions for work in 
the months ahead. The main discussion cen- 


tered around the problem of long-range 
world food policies. 

Prior to the conference. Sir John Orr, the 
Director General of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, had submitted a printed 
report, entitled “Proposal for a World Pood 
Board.” After examination of these pro- 
posals, the conference voted to establish a 
preparatory commission, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of 16 member nations with 
participation by three non-member nations. 
The commission is to meet in Washingfton 
beginning October 28 and will be charged 
with working out detailed recommendations 
for an international program at the earliest 
possible date. It was agreed that interna- 
tional machinery is necessary to achieve the 
objectives of (a) developing and organizing 
production, distribution, and utiliz. tion of 
the basic foods to provide diets on a health- 
ful standard for the peoples of all counties ; 
and (b) stabilizing agricultural prices at 
levels fair to producers and consumers 
alike. The preparatory commission is to con- 
sider the proposals submitted by the Direc- 
tor General and any alternative proposals 
which may be submitted to it, togeth»»r with 
other relevant suggestions. Other interna- 
tional organizations are invited to send 
representatives, i. .le recommendations of 
the commission will be submitted to the next 
FAO conference and after consideration 
there, the report will be brought before the 
United Nations. 

In emphasizing long-range problems, the 
Conference was fully aware that the post 
war period of emergency food shortages is 
by no means ended and that for the next 
few months the over-riding problem will be 
to produce as much as possible, husband 
what is produced, and get it to the people 
who need it most. The recommendations of 
the special meeting called by FAO in Wash- 
ington last May, which had asked for con- 
tinued controls and economies in the use of 
grains and other basic foods in short sup- 
ply, were reaffirmed. The resolution of the 
UNRRA council, pointing out the need for 
special action to finance food imports by 
nations which have been receiving aid from 
UNRRA, was endorsed. 
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The conference divided its work among 
three commissions; one for technical ques- 
tions, one for organization and administra- 
tion, and one for world food policy. The 
commissions in turn established committees. 
The committees for technical considerations 
dealt with agriculture, nutrition, forestry, 
fisheries, economics and statistics, and FAO 
missions. 

The various committees reviewed the 
work done by the FAO staff since the Que- 
bec Conference, checked the plans for next 
year, and offered suggestions of their own. 
The work of the technical committees was 
aided by the reports of FAO*s Standing 
Advisory Committees which had held their 
first meetings in various parts of Europe 
just before the Copenhagen Conference 
opened. 

Among the recommendations of the Con- 
ference is one urging the establishment of a 
separate division of rural welfare in order 
to carry out one of the three major objec- 
tives of the Organization — ^the improvement 
of the welfare of rural peoples. It was also 
suggested that a Joint Standing Committee 
on rural hygiene be established by FAO and 
the World Health Organization. 

The Conference endorsed the proposal for 
a 1960 World Census of Agriculture and 
urged that where possible forestry and fish- 
eries censuses be conducted at the same 
time. It urged the development of a strong 
centralized staff for statistical work and 
the reestablishment and further develop- 
ment of the current statistical reports, pre- 
viously carried on under the International 
Institute of Agriculture, as well as the sta- 
tistical yearbooks previously published by 
the I. 1. A. The I. I. A. itself was absorbed 
into FAO in August 1946. 

The Conference accepted the conclusion 
of the FAO World Food Appraisal for 1946- 
47 that “despite the recent improvement in 
crop prospects in certain countries, there 
will remain during that year a serious gap 
between prospective export supplies and 
import needs of bread and other grains, as 
well as continued shortages of feeds, meat, 
sugar, and other essential foods.” The Con- 
ference recommended *that FAO continue to 


issue periodic appraisals of the world food 
situation. 

Establishment of joint committees with 
specialized agencies was recommended, in- 
cluding the I. L. O., on questions of social 
security of agricultural populations; 
UNESCO on the question of rural educa- 
tion; and the World Health Organization 
on questions of food composition, as well Ss 
rural health. 

Special efforts were recommended to en- 
courage and facilitate the creation of effi- 
cient cooperatives and also the reestablish- 
ment of cooperative organizations in the 
countries in which such organizations lost a 
large part of their trained personnel and 
facilities during the war. 

Other recommendations dealt with the es- 
tablishment of missions; problems relating 
to agricultural production, including fer- 
tilizers, the destruction of food by insects, 
rodents, moles, etc.; continuation of certain 
phases of the agricultural rehabilitation 
work of UNRRA; studies of fisheries prob- 
lems; the preparation of a world balance 
sheet of lumber and forest products, and 
steps to develop unexploited forest re- 
sources, as well as to help devastated coun- 
tries obtain lumber essential to reconstruc- 
tion. FAO was asked to begin collecting 
data on the best use of plant products for 
human consumption and on the most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory balance in produc- 
tion between meat and milk and among 
poultry, meat and eggs. 

Forty-one of the 47 member countries 
were represented at the conference. Five 
new member countries were admitted dur- 
ing the conference session; Hungary, Ire- 
land, Italy, Portugal, and Switzerland. Sev- 
en non-member countries were represented 
by observers, as were 10 international or- 
ganizations. Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Norris E. Dodd, was head of the 
American delegation. 


Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society 
The Southern Sociological Society held 
its Ninth Annual Meeting at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia, on May 17-18. 
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The Society has a membership of 245. One 
hundred and sixty registered for the meet- 
ing» and approximately two-thirds of these 
came from outside the metropolitan area of 
Atlanta. No meeting was held in 1945, and 
it is quite likely that the attendance would 
have been greater had the meeting not been 
held so near the end of the school year. This 
was made necessary bcause of the difficulty 
of arranging hotel accommodations. 

There were section programs on Socio- 
logical Aspects of Housing, Teaching of So- 
ciology, Impersonal Factors in the Develop- 
ment of the South, Social Research, and 
Southern Attitudes and Aspirations. At the 
evening sessions on May 17, papers were 
given by Howard W. Odum, Uaiversity of 
North Carolina, on “The Carrying Capacity 
of Sociology** and by William F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago, on “The Shape of 
Things to Come.** Both are former presi- 
dents of The American Sociological Society. 
It was in the nature of a triumphal return 
for both as they are native Georgians and 
were formerly associated with higher in- 
stitutions of learning in their native state. 


The officers for 1945-46 are: T. Lynn 
Smith, Louisiana State University, Presi- 
dent; Gordon Blackwell, University of 
North Carolina, First Vice-President; Lou- 
la Dunn, Alabama State Department of 
Public Welfare, Second Vice-President; 
Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for 
Women, Secretary-Treasurer; Howard W. 
Beers, University of Kentucky, Representa- 
tive on the Executive Committee of the 
American Sociological Society; and Morton 
B. King, Jr., University of Mississippi, and 
Lorin A. Thompson, University of Virginia, 
elected members of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


U. S. D. A., Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare. Since the closing of the 
BAE regional offices July 1 most of the 
field staff have been reassigned to locations 
with Land-Grant Colleges, others to Wash- 
ington, D. C., a few have transferred to 
other employment and several are pursuing 
further graduate work. A partial listing of 
such changes follows; 


R. E. Galloway 
W. H. Metzler 
Lawrence B. Lyall 
Anton H. Anderson 
C. R. Draper 
Paul J. Jehlik 
Frank D. Alexander 
Theo L. Vaughan 
Donald G. Hay 
Walter C. McKain, Jr. 
Nat T. Frame 
Robert L. McNamara 


Present Location with BAE 

Washington State College 
P. 0. Box 59 
Montana State College 
University of Nebraska 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Iowa State College 
University of Minnesota 
Clemson Agricultural College 
Pennsylvania State College 
BAE 
BAE 
BAE 


Pullman, Wash. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Ames, Iowa 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clemson, S. C. 

State College, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Negotiations are under way for the re- covery from a serious operation, and for 
assignment of Herbert Pryor after his re- M. Taylor Matthews. 


Present Location with Other Public or Private Agencies 


M. R. Hanger 
Walter R. Goldschmidt 
Olaf F. Larson 
John P. Johansen 


War Assets Administration Portland, Ore. 

Univ. of California at Los Angeles Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cornell University Ithaca, N. Y. 

University of Nebraska Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Ronald B. Almack American Hospital Association Chicago, 111. 

James E. Montgomery .Federal Housing Administration Atlanta, Ga. 

Roy L. Roberts . , Social Security Administration Baltimore, Md. 

Linden S. Dodson . . Veterans Administration Washington, D. C. 

Joseph R. Cates Veterans Administration Washington, D. C. 

Edgar A. Schuler ... . Michigan State College East Lansing, Mich. 

On Detail to Other Agencies 

Earl H. Bell . . UNNRA Warsaw, Poland 

On Leave for Graduate Study 

Henry W. Riecken Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. 

T. Wilson Longmore Michigan State College East Lansing, Mich. 

A. Lee Coleman ^Cornell University Ithaca, N. Y. 

James S. Brown . Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
PROGRAM 

Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 28>30, 1946 
Saturday, December 28 

10:00-12:00 a.m. Registration, Mezzanine Floor 
2:00 p.m. Business session 

3:00- 6:30 p.m. Effective Teaching in Rural Sociology — Lowery Nelson, University 

of Minnesota, Presiding 

“The Community: A Laboratory for Teacher Education” 

Evelyn R. Hodgdon, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
“Rural Sociology Field Courses as Agents for Community Im- 
provement” 

Troy L. Steams, Michigan State College 
“Materials for a Standardized Basic Course in Rural Sociology” 
Wayne T. Gray, Depauw University 
“An Experiment in Teaching Rural Sociology” 

William J. Tudor, Iowa State College 
Discussion: Douglas G. Marshall, University of Minnesota 
Sunday, December 29 

9:00-11:00 a.m. Extension — A. F. Wileden, University of Wisconsin, Presiding 

“Some Contributions of Sociological Research in Developing the 
Extension Program” 

R. W. Roskelley, State College of Washington 
“Contemporary Trends in Rural Leadership” 

J. E. Nuquist, Madison, Wisconsin 
Discussion: W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College 
1:16- 3:16 p.m. Rural Population — T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University, 

Presiding 

“The Optimum Rural-Urban Population Balance” 

Walter Firey, University of Texas 
“Differential Fertility of Rural Families” 

George W. Hill, University of Wisconsin 
“Factors Which Correlate with High School Attendance in 
Midwest States” 

Floyd M. Martinson, Gustavus Adolphus College 
Discussion: Carl Kraenzel, Montana State College 

Harold T. Christensen, Brigham Young University 
3:30- 6:30 p.m. New Challenges In Research — Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State 

College, Presiding 

“Needed Research in Rural Housing” 

Robert T. McMillan, Oklahoma A. & M. College 
“Liberty Research” 

Mr. Paul Howard, American Library Association 
Discussion: W. F. Kumlien, South Dakota State College 
Walter Slocum, Washington, D. C. 

Monday, December 30 

9:00 a.m. Presidential Address: “Folkways to Social Policy” 

Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington 
9:46-11:46 a.m. Planning and Policy — Walter McKain, Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, Presiding 

“The Rural Sociologist’s Contribution to World Social Or- 
ganization” 

Irwin T. Sanders, University of Kentucky 
“Rural Rehabilitation — Thedry and Practice” 

Olaf F. Larson, Cornell University 
Discussion: John Useem, University of Wisconsin 

Herbert F. Lionberger, University of Missouri 
11:46-12:30 a.m. Final Business Session 

Note: All sessions are in Conference Room 12, 4th floor. 
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